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CHAPTER I. 

' I AM DESCENDED, Sir, in direct line from the family of 
the great Pascal, a man of whom France has produced 
no equal, and Europe itself no superior. My people, 
who always had in them something of the spirit of their 
great kinsman, did not find the Paris of the eighteenth 
century a very attractive home; so, having some con- 
nexions and some property in England, they came over, 
and soon settled down in this spot, becoming thorough 
Englishmen in all but their traditions. I am their 
representative and their heir. If my intellectual inherit- 
ance is as much diminished as my territorial, then one 
branch, at least, of the great family of Pascal is on the 
wane.' 

This, or what amounted to this, was a favourite speech 
of a Mr. Pascal, master of a small property on the 
banks of the Wye. Favourite it was, both in quality 
and quantity. He liked to say it, and he liked to say 
it pretty often. For, to tell the truth, Mr. Pascal's 
ancestor, as he called him, was one just to his taste. 
He liked that the man after whom he called himself 
should be really distinctive. Anybody can be well born, 
or, at all events, it is a privilege pretty widely granted ; 
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and should fate have been unkind in the matter, the 
imagination is a noble and useful faculty. But to 
be an English gentleman tracing back his ancestry to 
a Frenchman pre-eminent in thought and literature was 
a position thoroughly distinctive, and it satisfiqd Mr. 
Pascal. 

As is the unpleasant habit of friends in general, Mr. 
Pascal's friends thought less of his honours than he him- 
self did. Indeed, there was wont to be a little smile flit 
across their faces, or at least down their sleeves, when 
he, as one of them who had written an essay on ' The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians * (stolen 
chiefly, it is to be feared, from Sir John Wilkinson) 
expressed it, ' carried round the mummy.' But it is to be 
confessed that this smile was largely due to the fact that 
he carried round the mummy more as if he were proud 
of it than as if he were fond of it. Indeed, they were 
not quite sure that he believed in his own mummy ; 
there was a touch of insincerity about his enthusiasm 
for the illustrious Frenchman ; so that those who were 
not well informed in the history of the Pascal family 
doubted to what extent the stories were true, to what 
extent the mummy was real. 

There was, however, one person to whom his father's 
stories of the past and their great ancestor seemed to 
have no touch of insincerity. The boy Maurice Pascal, 
at this time about eleven years old, would stand by 
while his father talked, drinking in, with bent head and 
flushed face, the traditions of the great man's youthful 
genius and energy, and his later courage and work and 
fame. His father told these stories very often, and to 
all comers ; but they were never repeated too often for 
the boy. About these stories there was sometimes a 
mythical air, not uncommon in family traditions; but 
they were never mythical to him. He believed them 
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wholly, and they no more lost power over him from 
familiarity than do, over you, the Sermon on the Mount, 
or the Litany, or the Songs without Words. 

Mr. Pascal and his son Maurice were both proud of 
their ancestor, but they were proud after different 
fashions. Mr. Pascal had a way of thinking more of 
his ancestor when other people were present than when 
they were absent ; Maurice Pascal had a way of thinking 
more of his ancestor when other people were absent than 
when they were present. This contrast caused the boy 
some disappointment. Oftentimes, when the father had 
been enlarging upon the glories of the illustrious dead 
to some visitor, the boy, after the departure of the 
visitor, would desire to follow up the subject. But the 
father was less eager for this pleasure than the son. 
Upon one occasion, when the son was more than usually 
pertinacious, the father remarked, * My boy, let the 
illustrious dead have some peace. They have been 
trotting round the room for the last half-hour, and must, 
I am sure, be tired. Let them rest* 

His father could not be profane, else the boy would 
have called this profanity. However, he let the dead 
rest, a good deal, then and thenceforth, as far as his 
father was concerned. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Pascal was a gentleman who thoroughly enjoyed 
life. Health and temperament were in his favour. He 
was never in that state of mind which caused the lady to 
say to her doctor that she wished she had never been 
born, and she was sure, if she had been asked, or any 
choice had been given her in the matter, she never would 
have been. (A fact, dear reader !) But the most impor- 
tant reason for the smoothness with which life moved 
with Mr. Pascal was that he was of that philosophical 
character of mind that, knowing that those who become 
partners for life should share the burdens of life, he was 
able to take upon his own shoulders the full burden of 
life's pleasures, while he left to his wife, as her share, the 
more honourable burden of life's responsibilities. 

Mr. Pascal made a capital host, and was a very popu- 
lar neighbour. His estate had once brought him in 
about a thousand a year. But a thousand a-year is not 
a large income to be a good host and a popular neigh- 
bour upon. So it came to pass that Mr. Pascal spent 
more than a thousand a-year, and so it further came to 
pass that portion after portion of the property had to be 
sold or mortgaged to supply the deficiency. Mr. Pascal 
preferred to mortgage rather than sell his property, and 
he often talked of the time when he would redeem each 
new mortgage, and of his full intention of handing the 
whole estate down unencumbered to his son. How this 
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feat was to be accomplished he did not state, for a more 
than sufficient reason. Nevertheless, in his own fashion, 
he meant what he said. To Mrs. Pascal, however, his 
sincerity was a small comfort She mourned over each 
fresh excision done upon the property, and that less for 
the property's sake than because, with each piece of 
land, a portion of her husband's manhood seemed to 
depart also. 

Maurice Pascal was one of those boys in whom a 
certain shadowiness of build, and a haunting, pathetic 
expression of face, suggest sensitive health and a pro- 
bable early grave. But such boys by no means have a 
uniform habit of dying, and only cheat their mothers out 
of an extra portion of tenderness and care by the pre- 
tence of being prepared to die upon the slightest provo- 
cation. Perhaps it is the tenderness and care that saves 
them ; any how, the mothers think so ; and oftentimes 
the boys too. 

That haunting, pathetic expression of face was some- 
thing altogether distinct from a sad look or a melancholy 
look. It was there as much when the boy was merry 
as when he was grave. It was pathetic because it 
was so intense. It was full of emotion, yet as full of 
calmness. Indeed the emotion and the calmness seemed 
to be one, and, for both, intensity seemed the best 
expression. 

Matching his intensity, was his sensibility to the feel- 
ings of others. There were many things he would not 
do to a dog (such as sending him out of the room) for 
fear of hurting his feelings. If he relieved a poor person, 
he would do it in the shyest way, and you would see 
him nervously tossing back his hair, and on the verge of 
tears, for the next half-hour. He always conceived of 
everybody as feeling what, with ideal sensibilities, he 
would feel. Once when he had to take some help in 
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food or money to a white-haired old man who did look 
specially venerable, he said, in presenting his gift, ' I beg 
your pardon ; I hope you will not mind/ The old man 
did not mind, and unhappily did not understand. All 
through the intensity with which he conceived other 
people's situations, and felt the emotions that they felt 
or should have felt, the child went about the world en- 
joying where other people were indifferent, and suffering 
where they were enjoying. As to some ears a violin 
out of tune will spoil a whole orchestra, so to him some 
touch of painful suggestion would convert what every- 
one else called a happy day into one of suppressed 
suffering. This characteristic of course never left him ; 
but, happily, as he grew older and more robust in health, 
it became somewhat less extreme. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Pascals, beside Maurice and his father, there 
were two — Mrs. Pascal and a girl named Edith. Edith 
was about four years younger than her brother. You 
would have remembered the child by her eyes, which 
for the most part drooped downwards when no notice 
was being taken of her, but looked straight up into 
your face and right into your very heart when you 
spoke to her. Those eyes would sometimes wake up a 
great sob in hearts whose past had been more earnest 
and loving than their present 

Beside Maurice and Edith there had been other chil- 
dren, but they had died quite young. These were the 
latest two, and they were held by the mother with that 
trembling love which past pain had taught her, and 
which was itself, as love so often is, as much pain as 
happiness. Only, as always happens in such cases, the 
pain was deep down below, while the happiness was 
right at the surface. But had you been a little wise in 
reading the human heart, you would have found both in 
her smile. Her children found them both, and though 
they did not know what one meant, it made the smile go 
right into their hearts and move them like the sad glory 
of a raiabow. They loved to be with her above all 
pleasures; but when they were with her alone, their 
hearts would be stilled, and they would nestle close to 
her side, and their talk together would be grave talk yet 
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full of sunshine and smiles, or soft tender nonsense that 
might have brought the tears into your eyes, as a dew- 
wet violet sometimes does. 

Mrs. Pascal was sad, but she was no melancholy, com- 
plaining wife or mother. Her husband never knew a 
quarter of her sadness, though for him most of all, 
perhaps, she suffered. Alike in the falling away of his 
manhood and the falling away of his estate there was 
no pause, yet he moved through life as buoyant as if no 
end was to come. 

The house and its grounds at present remained un- 
touched, and they were certainly worth preserving. They 
were neither very grand nor very extensive, but they 
made an exquisite home, and a place where, to have 
been born, and to have spent the whole of child-life, it 
was a joy. The grounds came down to the edge of the 
stream, and then rose in three or four natural terraces to 
the house, which was at the top. Every one knows 
how noble and beautiful are the banks of the lower part 
of the Wye. Sometimes they are nearly perpendicular, 
and.sometimes they fall back in terraces, as they did here 
at the home of the Pascals. It was just at a bend in the 
river that the place stood, and the house looked along 
both arms of the angle. The opposite banks were high 
and nearly perpendicular, and covered with trees; but 
because of the bend of the river, they did not seem to 
shut you in like a wall» but rather you looked along 
them as they stood up by the side of the stream, and 
when, presently, their perspective dipped down to meet 
the water, you saw over their heads the spreading undu- 
lations and the low soft hills beyond. 

The highest steppe, on which the house stood, was 
rather wide, and was laid out as a garden, very few trees 
being left standing. The lower steppes were as nature 
arranged them, except that an irregular vista was cleared 
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through the trees, so that a glimpse might be had of the 
stream as it ran past the foot of the house. Except to 
this extent, the lower terraces were left untouched. They 
were wild enough for fairy land, and, at least to childish 
eyes, beautiful enough too. Indeed, their beauty lay 
largely in their wildness. They were certainly not of 
vast extent ; but to the childish sense they were limit- 
less. Bold bluffs facing out to the sky, and tree-covered 
nooks where the sun scarcely ever entered ; one cave of 
dear mysterious delight, and one tender * tinkling water- 
fall;* trees that opened their arms to make delicious 
seats among the foliage ; trees of such eccentric growth 
and strongly marked features, that they were as indivi- 
dual as men and women ; hollow trees, and one special 
tree that stood dead and gaunt, cleft in two by some 
immemorial lightning flash ; haunts of the cuckoo and 
the nightingale; spots where the birds built their nests 
and learned not to be afraid of human visitors ; burrows 
into which the rabbit ran with the pretence of being 
alarmed, and ledges on which the squirrel perched 
without the pretence of being alarmed at all — these 
were the delights of the lower ledges of this Pascal 
estate on the banks of the Wye. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

All drawbacks notwithstanding, there was a good deal 
of happiness in the Pascal home. Mr. Pascal, as has 
been said, enjoyed his life. Loving and tenderly loved 
by her children, loving and after his fashion loved by 
her husband, Mrs. Pascal could not fail of much that 
was far from pain. The children were very happy 
indeed. A life more simple and natural than theirs it 
would have been difficult to devise, yet a life more full 
of variety and interest they could scarcely have had ; 
for variety is in the emotions rather than in the objects 
that excite them. The simplicity of their lives kept 
their emotions sensitive, while the life itself was full of 
natural and healthy interests. 

For, first, there was their home and its surroundings ; 
a cheery, old-fashioned, irregular house, every room of 
which had its own distinctive character and associated 
sentiment; furniture with a history, and thoroughly 
individual, if only by force, sometimes, of pre-eminent 
ugliness ; pictures which carried stirring stories with 
them, or which were none the worse if the stories had 
to be woven out of the rich, wild loom of the childish 
imagination — here already were abundant materials of 
happiness to such as these Pascal children in the Wye 
home. 

And, indeed, in one room of the house hung a portrait, 
or what professed to be a portrait, of the great Pascal 
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himself. This was Maurice's favourite reading-room 
when he read alone. Here he would go with his book, 
and seating himself at a table right opposite the picture, 
he would weave the book, the traditions of the great 
man, and his own imaginings and anticipations — the 
present, the past, and the future — into one delicious 
dream. But this pleasure he took reverently. Not any 
book would do for his companion; nor would he pay 
rash and hurried pilgrimages to his shrine. These were 
sacred visits, and must be made reverently. And after 
that time when his father was so nearly profane about 
their great ancestor, he made them almost shyly, and 
never spoke of them at all except to his mother in their 
stillest times together. 

But not the house alone was dear to these children. 
There were all the simple country pleasures, the animals, 
their garden, and their beautiful river. With all these, 
their parents, one or both, were associated. In all that 
came nearest to sport or adventure their father was 
involved. He it was who rode with them and drove 
them about the country ; he it was — but the story is best 
told, and it will serve for much beside itself 

' It was a bright spring morning, the first after a long 
spell of dull wintry weather. Mr. Pascal was taking his 
children for a drive, when Maurice called out, 

' Oh, papa, there is the little valley where I saw so 
many snowdrops growing last spring ! I wonder if there 
are any there now.' 

' Perhaps — perhaps not. What then, Maurice ? ' 
' I wish I could get them, if there are any.' 
' I have wished a great many things in my life, Maurice ; 
but I did not always get them. Eh, my boy ? ' 
But the boy was in earnest. 
* Do let us stop to see if there are any, papa.' 
' What nonsense, Maurice ! If there were a score, you 
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could not see them ; and if you could see them, you 
could not get them ; the place is eight or ten feet deep/ 

' Do stop, papa, please,' the boy pleaded. 

Mr. Pascal was half inclined to be cross at the boy's 
pertinacity ; but he was not often cross, and so, saying 
' I believe the boy has lost his wits, Edith,' he yielded. 

They dismounted, and went to the edge of the little 
valley. 

' I do believe there are some, papa.' 

' Can you see them ? * 

' No, but I think there are some.' 

' Certainly cracked, Edith.' And then to Maurice, 

' Well, and suppose there are ? ' 

* I should like to get some for mamma so.' 
' But you cannot, anyhow, you see.' 

* Do not you think I could, papa ? * 

* Come, don't be silly, Maurice ; we must be going.' 
But the boy could not be moved, and at last Mr- 

Pascal, half vexed and half amused, offered to try to 
climb down the little gorge. 

* No, papa, that will not do. I want to get them myself.' 
It was no use arguing with the child, and at last, there 

and then, they had to extemporize the means of letting 
him down the gorge and drawing him up again, Mr. 
Pascal during the process losing his vexation in his 
amusement, but Edith being astonished and alarmed at 
the strangeness and desperate character of the adventure. 
Maurice went down, and came up again, safe, bearing 
one snowdrop in his hand. 

* I could find only one ; but I have one. Thank you, 
papa. I am so very glad.' 

Then they drove off, the father touched, in spite of 
himself. Maurice was very happy. He knew how his 
mother would look at the sight of this first snowdrop of 
the year. But while he was feeling so very happy, he 
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caught sight of Edith looking wistfully at the flower. 
Then there occurred one of those great little battles that 
so often take place in tender and generous hearts, and 
then he handed the flower to Edith, saying, 

* You shall give it to her, Edith.' 

The little child coloured, and the tears started to her 
eyes. 

* No, Maurice, it is yours to give to her.* 

* You shall give it to her, Edith ; it will be just as nice.* 
So Edith gave to her mother the flower, and they both 

saw in her face the look that they expected to see. 
But when, afterwards, her husband told her the story of 
all that had happened, her heart was moved by a beauty 
deeper than even that of spring flowers. Many years 
after, Maurice found the flower as she had wrapped it 
up together with the hair of her first dead child. 

The story illustrates both father and son. Mr. Pascal 
it shows upon his best side. As the father of the outer 
lives and interests of his children, so to say, he was ex- 
cellent. Their deeper feelings he did not understand ; 
but against these he was not coarse or tyrannical — he 
simply did not understand them. So, Mrs. Pascal being 
what she was, the father could satisfy that side of the 
children's natures which was turned to him, and so he 
became one great element of their happiness. 

But their deepest happiness was found in their mother. 
The whole inner life of Maurice seemed rooted upon 
hers. Nearly all that he knew, she had taught him. 
To her he was not shy about his thoughts of the past 
or the future. He had no need to tell her his feelings ; 
she always seemed to know them quite well without 
any words from him. Just to sit by her was perfect 
happiness. When she talked to him, her words clung 
to his memory, so that he remembered the form as well 
as the substance of what she had said. The books that 
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she read to him became holy books henceforth. Every- 
thing connected with her was happiness to him; but 
sometimes the happiness was so intense that it nearly 
toppled over into pain. 

But the dearest times of all were the long summer 
evenings spent by the children with their mother upon 
the clear open space in front of the house. Here she 
would talk to them, or read to them, or sing to them, 
according as their mood elected. And then, presently, 
she would stop her talk, or her reading, or her singing, 
and they would sit silent as the evening fell, their 
thoughts hushed by the power of the great love that 
was between them, while the shadows crept, like the 
peace of God, over the land, and across the river at 
their feet, the low soft hills in the distance shone in the 
setting sun, and the * babbling Wye * sang dreamily of 
the sadness of life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There are fabrics of happiness that are, as it were, 
poised upon a needle point, and to which a breath of 
mistrust can be more fatal than, to another order of 
happiness, an earthquake shock of death or worldly ruin. 

There was nothing more striking in the character of 
Mrs. Pascal than its absolute simplicity and veracity. 
Unhappily, the most conspicuous defect in the character 
of Mrs. Pascal's husband was its unveracity. You would 
not exactly have called him a liar; but you would have 
felt a constant uncertainty as to the accuracy, in detail 
and colour, of any statement he might make. The dis- 
covery of this great defect in him was made by his wife 
quite early in her married life, and it at once shook her 
ideal fabric of the future to its very foundations. 

As her boy grew up out of childhood, she saw clearly 
that he was after her own heart in this matter. Whether 
he inherited it of her, or caught it of her, who shall say t 
That is one of the prettiest puzzles of our puzzling 
humanity. But the fact relieved her of a duty, only to 
burden her with a difficulty far more serious and painful. 
To train her boy to truthfulness she had not ; to endea- 
vour to keep him from discovering the dissonance be- 
tween his own character and his father's she had, and it 
was a terrible duty. 

Mrs. Pascal's task was hopeless. The discovery must 
come, and must be even more startling to the boy than 
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it had been to his mother. Deep as husband-worship is 
in the true wpman's heart, parent-worship in the child's 
is deeper. And that is always a terrible day for a 
human being when his gods are toppled down. 

The boy's discovery was made upon a simple occa- 
sion. He said one day to his mother, 

* Mamma, whose, now, is that field across the hedge, 
behind the house }' 

' It is Mr. Saxby's, dear.' 

* Yes, I thought so.' 

She did not ask him why he wanted to know, as 
ordinarily she would have done, for she had a presenti- 
ment of coming danger. The boy waited, evidently 
expecting her to ask him, but when she did not, he 
continued, 

* Mamma, why did papa tell a gentleman who came to 
see him that it was ours }* 

' I suppose it was, when he said so; we have only just 
sold it to Mr. Saxby.' 

* When did papa sell it, mamma.?* 

* I do not quite know. A few days ago, I think.' 

* But it was yesterday papa said it was his.' 

* Was it, dear ? ' 

It was manifest that the trouble had come upon her. 
Not that the child, as yet, had a suspicion of wrong. 
He was not spying upon his father's character, that she 
knew. He was only puzzled. But he was a child given 
to solving his puzzles ; and the puzzle being solved, the 
discovery was made. She would have done anything to 
avert it; she would have been irritable, unkind, unjust 
to him, strange as these would have been from her, but 
they would not have served her. So she sat helpless. 
The boy pondered for a while, and then he s^iid, 
' But, mamma dear, I cannot understand.' 

* Cannot you, my boy ? Neither can I.' 
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He was going on to speak again, but something in her 
tone caught him, and he looked up and saw a distressed 
expression upon her face. Instantly he was standing by 
her side. 

' Dear mamma, are not you well ? ' 

* Not quite, my boy. I will go to my room.' 

* Let me come with you, please.* 

' No, dear. I think I should like to be quite quiet for 
a little.' 

'I am so sorry, mother.* (He always called her 
/ * mother * when he felt specially tender to her.) * I am 
afraid I have tired you. I will go and find papa.* 

She would have made some excuse, given him some 
commission, to prevent him from going then, but she felt 
that it was of no use. If it had simply been some fact 
that she did not want him to know, she would have told 
him so, and bade him not enquire further, and the boy 
would have obeyed her at once, and fully. But no injunc- 
tion could have prevented this matter fermenting in his 
mind, and when at last the truth should dawn upon him, 
she would have separated her child from her confidence. 
So would have been endangered more beside the boy*s 
faith in his father. Therefore she could not but leave 
the matter as one beyond her further governance. Soon 
the boy found his father, and taking hold of his beard, 
he said, 

' Papa ! mamma and I have been puzzling our heads 
about you so.' 

' Have you } What have you been puzzling about } * \ 

* Why, you know you told that gentleman yesterday 
that the field across the hedge behind the house was 
ours, when I thought you had sold it to Mr. Saxby.* 

* Ah, I suppose it was before I sold it that I said so.' 
' No, papa, it was yesterday, I told you.' 

* Well, you know, my boy, to be poor and to seem 
VOL. I. C 
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poor will never do. The field was ours the other day, 
and ought to be ours now, if this were a better managed 
and less troublesome world. A man is not bound to tell 
all his friends every time he goes an inch down in the 
world, and ' 

Somehow the man hesitated and stopped in the 
middle of his speech, for over the child's face there was 
gathering a look of such intense surprise and bewilder- 
ment that it would not have been easy to finish. Then 
the boy said slowly, 

* But, papa, it was a ' 

The father had told a thousand lies, and had not 
blushed for one for many a day ; but now a deep flush 
shot into his face at the word that never passed his 
boy's lips, but which instead smote him pale and struck 
his eyes down to the ground. 

Then the man laughed uneasily, and said, 

' Ah, you are young at present, my boy.' 

While the boy burst into tears. 

It would not be easy to describe the thoughts and 
feelings of Mr. Pascal. It was not possible to be angry 
with his son, because it was so manifest that until the 
last moment he had just been trying to unravel a little 
intellectual puzzle. He had not guessed what he would 
arrive at. Had the thing crossed his mind for a moment, 
he would have shrunk away from it, and never by word 
or sign expressed his knowledge or his fears. The 
father knew his boy well enough to be sure of this. But 
his position was made more, rather than less, painful by 
this knowledge. A touch of anger would have helped 
him through. But there was no help for him so. The 
sense of guilt and meanness in the presence of surprised 
and shocked innocency is at all times painful qnough. 
How much more painful when the meanness is a pa- 
rent's, and the innocency a child's ! And Mr. Pascal 
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was not a man to be insensible to the meaning of his 
position. Simple, and strong, and truthful, he was riot ; 
but he had sufficient moral sensibility to know what 
these qualities meant, and to make him half despise 
himself that he did not possess them. And so he stood 
bare and shamed before the startled innocency of his 
child. 

It was a strange revulsion of feeling, but one which 
the thoughtful reader will be able to understand as he 
dwells upon it, which moved the boy to throw himself, 
sobbing, upon his father's neck. This he did, and for a 
few moments the father was nearer to grasping nobility, 
as well as understanding it, than at any other moment 
of his life. 

Just then little Edith came tripping up, and was awe- 
struck at the sight of emotion more deep and painful 
than hitherto she had witnessed. But her presence 
served to end it, and the service was a good and wel- 
come one. 

Presently she asked her brother what he had been 
crying about Of course he did not tell her : but later in 
the day she said to her mother, 

* Mamma, I went into the garden to-day to find Mau- 
rice, and he was with papa, and had been crying very 
much, and I was so sorry. But he said that he could 
not tell me what he had been crying about.' 

So the mother knew that her boy had made the dis- 
covery she had so long dreaded he would make ; but 
more than this she did not know. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The sad event just recorded went far towards destroy- 
ing, or at least blurring, the happiness of the Pascal 
home. Hitherto, spite of all her disappointment in her 
husband, and of her grief at the miscarriage of his 
character and career, Mrs. Pascal had found much happi- 
ness in the sight of the hearty and loving companion- 
ship between her husband and their children. She had 
often sat at her window, watching them till her heart 
smiled again. Lately, it is true, the shadow of the 
trouble that now had fallen had been upon her heart. 
But a trouble and its shadow are not the same thing 
after all. 

Mrs. Pascal feared for her boy's feelings towards his 
father, and for her husband's feelings towards their son. 
It was a terrible test for such a child's loyalty. It was 
a severe trial to a father's affection. We are not apt to 
love those before whom we have been humbled. Shall 
we love them better if they happen to be those before 
whom to be humbled is the deepest humiliation of all i 
There was danger that Mr. Pascal should come to dislike 
the sight of his son. This danger haunted Mrs. Pascal's 
heart, and made her nervous and restless whenever the 
two were together. • 

But Mr. Pascal did not come to dislike the sight of 
his son, though a certain hesitancy and humility of 
feeling before the boy never quite left him. The feeling 
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was slight, for Mr. PascaFs nature was facile. He lost 
impressions easily, and thought of others as doing the 
same. Yet the feeling was real, and, at first, strong 
enough to give a certain unusual elevation and intensity 
to his manner and feelings. For Mr. Pascal was weak, 
not base. He failed of the brave and the noble ; he did 
not hate or despise them. 

The morning after the event that has been recorded, 
he met his boy, away from the rest of the family, passing 
along the garden. He tried to greet his child as usual, 
and failed. But the boy, hesitating, looked up into his 
father's face with such a yearning meekness and peni- 
tence in his eyes, that the father's throat grew full, and 
he took the boy's hand, and they walked into the house, 
in silence, together. Had you seen them, you would 
have thought that the child had been misbehaving him- 
self, and had only just been taken back into forgiveness 
and favour. He was not penitent ; he had no spurious 
feeling of having done wrong; but he had just that 
feeling of shame and meekness which you have had 
when you have found yourself, for a moment, on some 
moral vantage ground over one whom you were accus- 
tomed to revere and follow. 

Maurice's manner to his father was, perhaps, more 
loving and tender than ever. But its abandonment was 
gone. They were no longer the playmates that they 
had been. They would not romp together. The boy 
was less free and more respectful in his behaviour. 
There was a lurking sadness even in the laughter which 
his father's fun or nonsense called forth. The boy was 
not a moral prig; he was not always thinking of his 
father's fault. But the one shock had struck a sensitive 
nature into a sad key, and the sadness tinged every 
other emotion. 

Henceforth there was a great want in Maurice's life. 
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Heretofore, his whole nature had been satisfied by his 
parents ; his outer life and emotions by his father, his 
inner and deeper nature by his mother. But now, for 
this purpose, his father was gone; his outer life was 
solitary, and so his whole nature was saddened. 

And, indeed, his deeper nature took up a burden of 
pain. He was out, one day, with his father, when they 
met some gentlemen, acquaintances of his father. The 
men chatted together, and, in the course of the conver- 
sation, Mr. Pascal made some unimportant statement, 
which seemed to the others scarcely likely to be pre- 
cisely accurate. They laughed a light, careless laugh, 
and so the matter passed — passed as far as they were 
concerned, and would have passed as far as all were 
concerned, but for what had been. As it was, Mr. Pascal 
looked annoyed, and reiterated his statement with em- 
phasis (the thing which he said being indeed exactly 
true !), while the boy's cheek burned and the quick tears 
started to his eyes as at a deep insult offered to his 
father. 

For this was the worst service done to the boy by his 
father's fault. Not by his own sin, but by another's, he 
had tasted of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. Until now it would never have occurred to him 
that any one would doubt his father's veracity. Now he 
had become jealously watchful for his father's reputation. 
And, for himself, he had become consciously truthful. 
If, before, you had praised him for being truthful, he 
would not have understood your praise ; he would have 
felt that you might as well praise him for being so many 
inches high. If, now, you had praised him, though he 
would have repudiated the praise more strongly than 
before, he would have understood what you could mean 
by praising him. If, before, you had doubted his word, he 
would have thought that you were simply doubting his 
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intellectual rightness ; if, now, you had doubted him, you 
would have brought the crimson to his cheeks. The sub- 
stratum of his character was still that which his mother 
had laid ; but that self-consciousness had been awakened 
which might so easily become painful and morbid, if the 
after circumstances of his life should tend to intensify it 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A CHANGE was approaching which would make 
Maurice's comparative separation from his father a still 
more serious evil. For some months Mrs. Pascal's health 
had been failing, and to her the end had not appeared 
doubtful. For her own sake she would have given to 
death that welcome which those whose ideal picture of life 
has altogether failed of fulfilment are so often ready to 
give. But for her boy's sake she almost trembled to 
die. The quality of his nature she felt to be such that, 
cut off from any strong attachment, he would pine and 
wither. The love for the dead, if that were the only 
great love in his heart, would not be a sustaining emo- 
tion, but a life-consuming pain. At present his. only 
passionate love was for herself. Unless some other love 
could be planted in his heart, to live side by side with 
his love for her, when that had become a love for 
the dead, her death would, she feared, end the promise 
of his life ; and this was what made her almost tremble to 
die. 

Had you seen the boy with his mother, you would 
almost have thought that he knew her death to be near. 
But he did not ; and the task of breaking the news to 
him lay heavy upon Mrs. Pascal's heart. Again and 
again she tried to turn their talk towards the subject, 
and again and again her courage failed her, for she 
shrank from the sight of his pain. But one day she told 
him. 
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They had been walking in the garden together. She 
had come in after a little, for she was tired. He said to 
her, 

* You used not to get tired so soon, mother.' 

* The time will come when we shall never be tired any 
more, Maurice.' 

* Oh, yes, mamma.' 

* And perhaps it may be soon.' 

He put his hand upon hers. He saw no special mean- 
ing in her words, and every solemn or noble or sorrowful 
thought seemed to be transmuted, in his heart, into 
tenderness for her. 

* I said sootty my boy.' 

This caught him. *What do you mean, mamma .'*' 
he said. 

She pushed his hair back softly from his face, and 
looked straight into his eyes, till the boy trembled, and 
said again, imploringly, 

* What do you mean, mamma V 

' Maurice, you are my own boy, and there is no one 
in the world I love like you. I would live to see you 
happy, my dear, and die to make you so. And I am so 
proud of you, that I think God never gave so dear a son 
to any mother.' 

She stopped, and the boy trembled as she held his 
face, but he did not answer one word. Then she went on, 

* I have dreamed of you, Maurice, grown up to be a 
noble man, and of myself grown more proud than ever 
of you, and thanking God so deeply that he had made 
me so happy a mother. And if I could dream that you 
would not become a noble man, then I should long that 
God had made me that broken-hearted mother which I 
should have been if you had lain a dead baby on my 
knee. But you will become a noble man, my dear, 
though I shall not live to watch you and be proud of 
you ' 
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He knew what she meant now, and he gave forth so 
piteous a cry that it seemed to utter a desolation as 
complete as was his love. 

She had got only to the beginning of what she had 
meant to say to him, but it was not possible to say any 
more now. He did not speak, nor shed any tears, but lay 
with his head upon her knee, sobbing every few moments 
a dry, bitter sob. Then presently, when his father and 
Edith came home, he crept away to his room, till by 
and by his mother came and sat by him till he fell asleep 
for the night. 

And now, in the place of that fondling manner which 
he always had to her, there was a yearning look or tone 
that would have brought the tears to your eyes. He 
talked to her less than ever he had done, but his eyes 
were always upon her, and he was moved by every touch 
of change in her voice or her face. It seemed as if all 
his life and emotions were flickered by the movement of 
hers, and that they must both go out together. 

It was a day or two later that she tried to renew the 
broken talk with him. No word had been spoken upon 
the matter in the mean time. He was sitting by her side, 
holding her hand, and she said, 

' My boy ! ' 

* Yes, mamma.* 

* You would not be selfish towards me } ' 

* Ah, no, mamma.' 

* Even love can be selfish, Maurice. Not that you are 
selfish, my dear ; only sometimes we have to be strong 
as well as loving, else the effect is the same as if we 
were selfish.' 

* I know that God will let me die, too, mamma. I 
asked Him that night.' 

* But you must not ask Him, Maurice. You know that 
J would live for you, or die for you, whichever God per- 

mltted me to do, and whichever v/as best for you.' 
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'Yes.' 

* And now you have to live for me, and do that work 
which it would make me very unhappy to think will be 
left undone when I die.' 

* What is it, mamma ? * 

* To love with all your heart and to cherish our dear 
little Edith.' 

' But I cannot live without you, mamma.* 

* It seems so, my darling, I know ; and it will be hard 
at first. But you will be good to our little one for the 
sake of our old dear love, and that will help you ; and 
then, later, she will grow very precious to you for her 
own sake.' 

' I do love her, mamma, and I could do anything for 
her, if you could stay to help me.' 

* The dear old love will help you, my boy.* 

He could not believe it possible. He did not refuse to 
entertain the thought. He even promised, in time, not 
to ask God any more to let him die. He did love Edith 
very dearly ; only he thought that he could not live if 
his mother left him. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Mrs. Pascal^S death-day drew on. It was a very sad 
household. Maurice was not the only sincere mourner. 
Mr. Pascal loved his wife truly, if not in the deepest 
fashion. He had been late to discover the danger that 
threatened her life, but as soon as he did discover it, she 
had to check his efforts to avert it. He mourned at the 
thought of losing her, and he trembled at the thought 
of losing her. He had never been able to make use of 
the noblest elements of her character ; but he understood 
her worth, and felt the danger of going altogether adrift 
without her help and guidance. She had many conver- 
sations with him about his affairs. He told her more 
truly than he had ever done before how matters really 
stood with him, and they formed plans together, for at 
least simplifying his difficulties. He promised her that 
he would try not to increase them, but would endeavour 
to live within whatever income he might truly have. 
What remained of his property was heavily mortgaged, 
and it was manifest that not much would be left to 
those who were left behind him. 

They tried to talk of Maurice, but each had so many 
thoughts that could not be expressed, so many mis- 
givings that could not be uttered, that they soon felt it 
to be hopeless to attempt to say anything that it would 
be worth while to have said. The peculiarity of Mr. 
Pascal was that while, like many a coarser-minded and. 
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lower-toned man, he was quite unable to understand 
and unfit to guide such a boy as his son, unlike those 
coarser-minded men, he knew his unfitness, and felt that 
the mischief lay in his own want of power to comprehend 
his boy's nature, and not in that nature itself Such 
defects, with such a personal recognition of them as 
defects, do not often go together. It was owing to the 
same unusual combination in Mr. Pascal's character that 
while he had been unable to satisfy his wife's deeper 
nature, he had not lost her love. 

So Mrs. Pascal had, in some sort, done her best to 
avert those evils which, in no egotistic spirit, she felt 
might arise from her death. And now there came a 
pause. It is a good thing for him who dies that he do 
not die in a hurry ; it is, no less, a blessed thing for the 
loved ones he leaves behind. For two or three weeks 
Mrs. Pascal seemed to grow no worse, and was able to 
spend a large part of the day upon the sofa in the room 
already so dear to her children — the room where she 
had taught them, and where so many of their happiest 
times had been spent Maurice scarcely left her for a 
moment while she was there. He sat by her side, silent 
for the most part, as rapt upon her when she was silent, 
as when she talked of the future — his future, and all she 
hoped of it, and her own future which would, even at 
latest, so soon be his also. She desired that he should 
become accustomed, before her departure, to the thought 
of life without her, which yet should not be without her, 
because, as she thought, it was so certain that her 
sympathy in his life must remain unbroken. She felt 
sure that love could bridge even death ; and this certainty 
in her mind made her able to talk to her boy about the 
future as if in all but outer bodily presence she would 
be as really near to him as now. The things that she 
said to him are said every day ; but her sense of their 
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reality was so intense, that it gave to them a force and 
meaning altogether their own. To her it seemed that 
not bodily presence, but love, made her life one with the 
life of her child, and that so her life would be one with 
his always, when death had parted them, not less than 
now, or than when the new life re-united them. She 
knew that if this feeling could become as strong in her 
boy's mind as it was in hers, then, not the sorrow, but 
the bitterness, of loss would be past. But she also knew 
that this feeling is easier to the dying than to those who 
have to remain. And so she uttered continually her 
own feeling, if peradventure it might gradually grow into 
the heart of her boy. 

Those two or three weeks that Mrs. Pascal spent in 
that room were a strange time to all the family, and in 
the after years stood out distinct and unique in their 
minds. Maurice, as has been said, was there with her 
always ; Edith came out and in with her father, but he 
spent the greater part of his time with his wife. He 
only did not spend the whole because he was restless, 
and could not remain still. To have Edith with him 
seemed a comfort to him, for the child was loving and 
simple, soft to his heart, and not apt by contrast to 
make him feel the pain of his own weakness and want 
of self-supporting power. She knew but vaguely the 
grief that was hanging over them, for no one had told 
her that her mother was about to die. But she saw 
the illness of her mother, and felt the atmosphere 
of sorrow which pervaded the house, and so her heart 
was touched by the common grief. But it was well 
that such variety and relief as came from companionship 
in her father's movements should prevent the gloom 
from falling too heavily upon one so young. 

Mr. Pascal came constantly to the room where his 
wife was, driven there by the constant sense of what he 
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would be when she was gone, and of the fool he had 
been through the past years for understanding so little 
what she might have been to him. During those two 
or three weeks his mind turned more towards hers than 
it had done during all their married life together. Many 
things he uttered ; many more he would have uttered, 
had it not seemed vain to begin now. For the first 
time he understood what a good wife may be to the 
heart and mind of him who is worthy of her. But he 
understood and mourned his folly at the level of his 
own weak nature. He was pained, but he was not re- 
generated. Nevertheless, his pain was real and deep. 

It seemed, at last, that Maurice's thoughts caught the 
tone of his mother's, and that his heart was raised from 
the prostration of utter grief into that more beatified 
sorrow which is made up also of hope and aspiration. 
Before, the future had looked to him unutterably dark ; 
now it seemed holy with a sad and solemn holiness. 
Before, it seemed that life must end with him when 
his mother was gone from him ; now it seemed that he 
must live to her love, and under the sense of her con- 
stant presence. Sorrow for her he must, but now hope- 
fully instead of despairingly. This change in her boy's 
feelings was an inexpressible comfort to the mother, and 
matched well her growing hopes for him. As her death 
approached, her fear for him grew less and less, her 
hope of his future more and more strong. A sort of 
prophetic glow seized her heart at times, and she could 
see him standing out, not prosperous and happy, but 
noble and the minister of happiness to others. And 
when she told these her visions to her boy, he felt 
humbled and consecrated as at the voice of a divine 
call. 

When that time of pause was over, Mrs. Pascal's 
death came on with exceeding rapidity. She could not 
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rise from her bed one morning, and before evening the 
change upon her face told that the ehd was near. Her 
mind, too, wandered, mingling many memories of the 
past with her thoughts of the future. But whether in 
the past or in the future, it was her boy who occupied 
her chiefly. Sometimes vague anticipations of sadness 
and pain mingled with her brighter hopes for him. It 
was no wonder, for she had always feared that his life 
could not, at best, be a happy one. But also she had 
had that highest courage of love, which accepts even 
pain for the beloved, if only it be the pain which, by the 
ordinance of God, is always married to nobility. And 
even now, in the wanderings of her mind, she accepted 
the pain for her boy, and bade him be of good cheer 
unto the end. ' For,' she said, and the words awed her 
boy with the might of the mystery of love and death, 
* for, Maurice, the pain is God's pain, and He is as sorry 
to see you suffer as your mother is ; but the work is 
His too, and He cannot separate the work and the pain. 
His own Son worked and suffered for Him, and He 
saw it. And He has made you His son, too, my boy, 
so you may be sure He loves you well, even as your 
mother does. And the pain will end at last, and then 
you will come to me, my boy. I have been waiting for 
you a long while. Dear God, let him come soon.' 

For the last four-and-twenty hours, except when they 
forced him away to take food, Maurice did not leave his 
mother's bedside for a moment. There was no more 
anything that he could do for her ; no more anything 
that he could learn from her. He scarcely thought or 
felt, but, mute in mind and heart, he lost the past and 
the future in the sense of her present face. 

Before her death, clear consciousness returned to Mrs. 
Pascal. Then they told Edith that her mother was 
about to die. The passionate grief of the child was in 
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strange contrast with the stunned and silent sorrow of 
the father and the son. It was, perhaps, a useful con- 
trast Maurice took her on to his knee, and the dying 
mother saw in the act a foreshadowing of what he 
would be to her in the future, and was greatly comforted 
by the thought. She could not speak, but her eyes 
rested tenderly upon them, and her lips faintly returned 
their parting kiss. Then she slept, and, sleeping, she 
died. 

The next day an incident broke the stupor of grief 
which had held them since the moment of her death. 
The children were sitting in the room where they had 
sat so often with their mother, when Mr. Pascal came in 
from making some arrangement about the funeral. As 
he entered the room, he turned to the sofa where his 
wife during those weeks had lain, to tell her of what he 
had done. It was so natural, and the revulsion of 
feeling was so bitter, that the man turned and wept like 
a child. By his tears the grief of his children was 
softened, even while the sense of their desolation fell 
more heavily than ever upon their hearts. 

Many changes were produced upon Maurice by the 
death of his mother. * It was no mere coincidence, 
though the connexion between the two things was 
somewhat subtle, that henceforth he spoke no more of 
his great ancestor or his work or fame. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

For many days after the death of Mrs. Pascal, the 
whole family was like a flock without a shepherd. Mr. 
Pascal wandered about from room to room, in and out 
of the house — anywhere so that he might not have to 
remain still. His sorrow was real and deep; and his 
sense of helplessness was as great as his sorrow. All 
through his married life he had had the feeling of having 
one wiser than himself behind him ; and though he had 
by no means always been guided by that superior 
wisdom, yet there seemed to be ultimate strength in the 
fact of its existence. And now it no longer existed — 
for his guidance at least. He must stand on the basis 
of his own wisdom, or folly, whichever it might prove to 
be. So he felt as helpless as he was sorrowful — a man 
wholly adrift in life. 

From the moment of her mother^s death, Edith fixed 
herself at her brother's side, as if she knew that she had 
been left as the legacy of her mother's love. He did 
not seem to take much notice of her, but he appeared 
anxious if she left him for more than a little. He spent 
the whole day in the room where he had been used to 
sit with his mother, taking always the low seat by the 
side of her chair. Once a servant attempted to move 
the chair for some purpose, and he flashed into anger in 
a moment. ' Don't ! How dare you, Susan } ' but then, 
repenting in a moment, he added, * I beg your pardon, 
but you must not, you know.' 
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Mr. Pascal very often came into the room where the 
children sat, and then they rose and went to him. A 
wonderful softness of feeling and manner for a time 
sprang up between the father and his son, which might 
have ripened into a more abiding emotion but for the 
untoward influences which soon came into play, sepa- 
rating the father from the communion of his children. 
For the present, however, their common sorrow knit 
them, and their dissonances were not felt 

After a time, of course, the outer life . flowed back 
into its accustomed channels, and then Mr. Pascal began 
to make those dispositions in his affairs which had been 
arranged between him and his wife before her death. 
He had a number of money debts; to pay these, he 
sold outright one portion of the land that already bore 
a mortgage. Then he carefully estimated what net 
income remained to him after the interest on the other 
mortgages was paid ; he found it to be greatly less 
than his present current expenditure. There remained, 
according to his promise, only to cut down that ex- 
penditure to the level of his income. This was to him 
a hard duty, for it would mean a very simple and eco- 
nomical mode of life. Yet he would not have hesitated 
to perform it but for an opportunity which just then 
offered itself, by which he might be enabled to fully 
attain the ends of his promise, as he conceived, without 
submitting to the pain of the only means which, at the 
time the promise was made, seemed possible. 

The opportunity which thus suddenly offered itself 
was as follows : — A lady — a cousin by marriage of 
Mr. Pascal's — of whom he had seen a good deal in 
her childhood (she being younger than he), and who had 
visited him once in his present home after his marriage, 
had two or three years before this present time in the 
narrative become a widow. Her husband, whose name 
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was Aylsham, had died wealthy, so that she herself had 
ample means. She now wrote to say that having never 
forgotten her old friendship for her cousin ; having heard 
of and sorrowed for his loss ; knowing that he had two 
children who might be the better for a woman's care ; 
and, finally, having a very pleasant recollection of his 
home and its surroundings, she would be pleased, if it 
also pleased him, to come and make herself a member 
of his household, taking upon her, as she was an intruder 
and her means were ample, one half the expenses of the 
establishment. She thought it best to add, that if he 
made any demur to this financial part of the proposal, 
the whole plan must be held to have fallen through. She 
could at least assure him that by the proposed arrange- 
ment it was not likely but that her own expenses would 
be rather diminished than increased. 

This proposal seemed to Mr. Pascal to be exceedingly 
opportune. He even persuaded himself that it was one 
of which his wife would have wholly approved. By ac- 
cepting it, he would not only save himself from the 
humiliation and discomfort of a very considerable and 
manifest descent in social standing, but he would also 
give, in some sort, a head to his house and a guide and 
helper to his children. The closing part of his cousin's 
letter kept him from the feeling that he might be re- 
deeming his own position at the financial cost of another, 
and so he determined to accept her offer. 

It may save both the reader and the writer a little 
unnecessary trouble to state clearly in this place that 
neither did Mr. Pascal entertain any thought of marry- 
ing this lady, nor did this lady entertain any thought of 
marrying Mr. Pascal, nor did either of them, at any 
future time, entertaining the thought or not entertaining 
the thought, find himself or herself married to the 
other. 
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CHAPTER X. 

After a few days Mrs. Aylsham arrived. The children 
awaited her with anxious and painful curiosity. They 
speculated upon what she would be, and tried, but failed, 
to fonn a picture of her in their minds before she came. 
They watched from the window for the carriage that 
should bring her, and went out into the hall as the 
carriage drove up. There they watched her with such 
tyes as mingled jealousy and fear and hope can give. 
Maurice's observations were sharp and pointed, and ran 
somewhat as follows : — 

' She is fair, like mamma, and her hair is soft, like 
hers. She is not tall nor short. She is rather slight 
I think she is pretty. I wish she would smile. Her 
mouth is pretty, but it is very different from mamma's. 
She does not take any notice of the things she has left 
in the carriage. She says, " Well, Walter, how do you 
do ? I am come, you see ! " No lady ever called papa 
Walter before, except mamma. She shakes hands with us. 
She does not offer to kiss us. I am glad of that. Now 
she smiles. She looks as if she were smiling to herself. 
Her voice is very soft, but I think the servants will be 
rather afraid of her. She is not at all shy. Papa seems 
a little shy to her. I do not think Edith will often want 
to sit on her knee. It seems as if it would be a little 
hard to disobey her. But we shall not have to obey her 
or disobey her much, because she is not our mother. I 
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am very glad of that* And at this thought the tears 
came into the boy*s eyes — at the thought of the ten- 
derness shining out of his mother's face, and which drew 
all children to her side at once. And then he went and 
took Edith away to their mother's room. 

Mrs. Aylsham had keen eyes, and saw the boy ob- 
serving her. She also was observing him, though, of 
course, with much less favourable opportunity. She saw 
the tears come into his eyes, but could not tell what they 
meant at all. 

Mrs. Aylsham at once set herself to understand the 
family of which she had become a member. It was her 
way. The plan of trying somehow to get at home with 
people, hoping to come to understand them afterwards, 
was not her way at all. 

Mr. Pascal did rjot need much examination. She 
knew him before, and, in any case, she could have read 
him in half an hour. 

Edith's character presented no difficulty to Mrs. Ayl- 
sham's mind. ' A parasitic nature,* she said to herself, 
' that will attach itself to the strongest influence.' She 
did not understand that the true parasite (not the poor, 
base, spurious parasite, which will cling to anything), 
whether plant or human character, has strongly marked 
and unconquerable preferences in the matter of its 
attachments ; and further, that, having once attached 
itself to its appropriate and natural support, it is given 
so to interweave its structure and fibre with the structure 
of that other, that they grow with the same growth, and 
the same sap supports them both. Though the season 
should be never so dry and barren, the mistletoe will 
not die for lack of nourishment as long as any sap flows 
through the veins of the sturdy oak that supports it ; and 
so the true parasitic nature is strong with the strength of 
him to whom it clings, and so will exhibit a might of 
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patient endurance and loving tenacity that the self- 
supporting and earth-rooted natures around it can by no 
means approach or comprehend. On the whole, the 
tree character is noblest ; but next to it in nobility and 
equal to it in loveableness is the true parasite. The 
highest created nature is both treeand parasite. He 
who stands most firmly on his own feet, leans most upon 
God. He who uttered ' Not my will, but thine, be done ' 
is the tree upon which the whole great garden of God 
finds support. That man who aims to be self-supporting, 
he is the practical atheist The only self-supporting is 
God. 

Edith was a true parasite, and her supporting tree 
was her brother. Before her mother's death, the atmo- 
sphere of love in which she moved had seemed to support 
her. She was like an air-plant, which has no roots, but 
draws in food and life through every pore. The great 
shock and sorrow of her mother's death had changed, or 
rather manifested, her nature ; and in harmony with her 
mother's foresight of hope, she had struck root upon her 
brother. Henceforth in his life and character hers also 
were involved. It is a small matter to an oak tree when 
the mistletoe seed drifts into the crevice in its bark ; but 
if the poet's fancy of tree-souls be true, then surely the 
strong heart of the oak must be moved to infinite 
tenderness when the soft fibres of the growing plant 
creep among his tissues. At that time of heart-broken 
pre-occupation the boy Maurice took little note of the 
way in which his sister attached herself to his side ; but 
as he came back to himself and the life in which he 
moved, he was startled by her tender clinging, and the 
whole pent-up wealth of a passionate heart began to 
pour itself upon her. Forthwith he took up that great 
commission which his mother had put upon him, not 
perceiving, at first, that so he was fulfilling her will: 
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when later he came to recognise the fact, his love became 
to him a religion, and the faithfulness of his service to 
the child a measure of his fidelity and love to the memory 
of his mother. 

From the first Mrs. Aylsham perceived that Maurice 
was a boy to be neither understood nor influenced easily, 
or as a matter of course. Yet he interested her, and the 
more so from the fact that there was in him character 
which could not be read at once. She laid herself out, 
therefore, to learn him and to win him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the evening of the day of Mrs. Aylsham*s arrival, 
Maurice was sitting on the grass in the front of the 
house, with Edith, reading to her. Mrs. Aylsham went 
and joined them. Maurice fetched her a seat, and she 
sat down. 

* You were reading to Edith/ she said : * will you not 
go on, and read to me also } ' 

' No,' he said ; ' I cannot read well enough.' 
*I think you could. But what were you reading? 
Poetry, I see.' 

* It is George Herbert's poems.' 

'Indeed! Can Edith understand that.^ Can you, 
Edith ? ' 

' Not all of it; but I like to hear it' 

' That's funny ! How is that ? ' 

She glanced timidly at her brother, but did not 
answer. Neither did he answer. 

* M — m } ' said Mrs. Aylsham, enquiringly ; but as 
again they did not answer, she surmised the reason. So 
she said, 

' May I look at the book ? ' 

He could not refuse; though he gave it her with 
manifest reluctance. She took it, and turning quietly 
over the leaves, came at last to the fly-leaf, where, as 
she expected, she found the mother's name written. She 
had learned much of both mother and children. 
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For a moment the boy almost hated her. He saw 
that she surmised the reason of their silence and of his 
reluctance, and that she was determined to satisfy her- 
self Instinctively he felt it to be very cruel. 

It was indeed cruelty of the most refined kind. Yet 
certainly Mrs. Aylsham had no deliberate intention of 
giving pain. You grow indignant when you hear of 
vivisection, and are shocked that men should anatomize 
a living animal for purposes of science. But you do not 
say or think that they dissect the living animal for the 
purpose of giving it pain. It is their indifference to 
pain-giving, not their pleasure in pain-giving, at which 
you grow angry. 

Mrs. Aylsham was an anatomist. She took much 
interest in the structure of human nature. She would 
have told you that she had deep sympathy with human 
nature in all its aspects and experiences. What she 
meant was, that she had deep understanding of these 
matters. Many people mistake thinking with ior feeling 
with. The anatomist by his fullest and most skilful 
dissections does not (as he well knows) learn what a man 
is, but only what certain materials of a man are. The 
knowledge is good and very interesting, but not so good 
or so interesting that any but a mad anatomist would 
feel himself justified in dissecting a live man for the 
purpose of obtaining it. Certain moral anatomists are 
less wise and less kind. The heart, and not the head, is 
the true student of human nature after all. 

Mrs. Aylsham felt, in part, the impression she had 
produced. She was not abashed by it. She felt that 
she ought to be exempted from such reserves as, before 
coarser minds, would be altogether right and necessary. 
Still she was not angry with the children, for she reflected 
that they did not know her as yet, and so she set her- 
self to efface the impression that she had produced. 
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But her task was not an easy one. She talked to 
Maurice about his studies, and gained no more than 
monosyllabic answers. She talked of his reading, and 
prospered no better. But presently she asked, 

' Have you read any history ? ' 

' A very little — scarcely any at all' 

' I have some very good books. They were my hus- 
band's. I shall be pleased to lend them to you. I think 
you will soon know how to use them well.' 

This touched him. She also had books belonging to 
the dead, and she was willing to lend them to him. His 
face softened towards her. 

* I will take very great care of them,' he said. 

* Yes ; you look like a boy who knows how to take care 
of books.' 

This was not what he meant. But, perhaps, she also 
did not like to have her sorrows glanced at. His face 
remained soft to her. 

* They were my husband's, Maurice. He used to say 
that I taught him to love them. He was formed to be 
a companion to me. When he died, I felt that I should 
have to live entirely in myself and make my own 
resources. And I have done so. I think my own 
thoughts, and do not expect any one to understand me ; 
I read such books as suit me, and they are not many ; 
I write a little ; and so I live my own life, and do not 
depend upon the passing many, whom it is easy to 
understand, but whom I do not expect to understand 
me or my thoughts or my life.' 

This was strange talk to these children ; but in truth 
it was scarcely addressed to them. Mrs. Aylsham was 
as much given to analyzing herself as to analyzing others, 
and in both cases she attained the same quality of 
results. She knew herself intimately ; she did not know 
herself at all. You would never have thought of calling 
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her vain ; but her "self-consciousness, and therefore her 
egotism, were profound. 

Mrs. Aylsham had a way of, after one of her spells of 
audible self-analysis, giving herself a sort of mental 
shake, and bringing herself abruptly back with an air 
and manner of * Now let us investigate you and your 
feelings.' And she always seemed to expect you to be 
as ready for the operation as she was. But upon you 
the effect of this sudden change was not encouraging. 
After this fashion, however, she turned to Maurice, 

* But I want to know about you, Maurice. Tell me all 
about yourself. How do you spend your time } Now 
begin, and I will listen.' 

But Maurice did not begin. Mrs. Aylsham asked 
what were his favourite books. But a child cannot tell 
you even his favourite books categorically. So she tried 
once more : — 

* Are you fond of being read to } I like reading aloud 
to those who can understand. Shall I read to you some- 
times } ' 

What should he say } He did like being read to 
very much. But he could not have her read his mother's 
books. Yet he did not think that she would be likely 
to choose the same books as his mother. So he said, 

*Yes, I like hearing some books read aloud, very 
much. Will you read now } Papa gave me a new book 
the other day. It is called the " Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers." Will you read some of that to us ? ' 

She said Yes, she would, and took the book. She 
thought her voice would do to-day. She hoped Edith 
would not be tired. She did not like any one to fidget 
when she was reading. 

'Edith always is quiet!' said the boy, with a little 
flush in his manner, while he put his hand upon the 
child's, into whose eyes the tears almost came. 
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When Mrs. Aylsham had one main impression to 
produce, she was a little apt to be unwisely careless of 
the impressions she dropped by the way. 

However, she read exceedingly well. Her voice was 
flexible and full of modulation, and she gave it forth 
with a good deal of chastened dramatic power. Her 
intelligence showed nowhere more conspicuously than 
in her reading, and this book suited her. She saw the 
boy's face flush and his breath quicken as she read, and 
she felt that she had caught hold of him. When she 
had finished, she looked at him. 

* I like that very much indeed,* he said ; but, somehow, 
he felt that he liked the reading better than the reader. 

Mrs. Aylsham had advanced a good deal in her know- 
ledge of Maurice's character in the course of the evening. 
Whether also she had advanced in his affections was 
less certain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs. Aylsham soon settled down into her new position. 
As Maurice had anticipated, the servants were ' rather 
afraid of her.' There was, perhaps, more method in the 
house than under Mrs. Pascal's rule, but there was much 
less spontaneity ' of service. Mrs. Aylsham was by no 
means given to scolding, but it was not pleasant to dis- 
please her. Mr. Pascal became a much more orderly 
person than heretofore, and a certain shyness of manner 
crept over him. He had known his wife to be a much 
wiser person than himself; but she had never seemed to 
know it, and certainly had never tried to make him feel 
it. Mrs. Aylsham always had a little air of talking 
down to him. She would generally acquiesce in his re- 
marks, and. sometimes even approve them. The chil- 
dren grew quiet, and lived more and more in their 
mother's room or down in the lower steppes of the garden. 
Their father would join them sometimes, and they 
would have cozy talks that half seemed like stolen plea- 
sures. None of these changes were strongly marked, and 
you could not easily have pointed out anything in Mrs. 
Aylsham's manner to account for them at all. Yet 
that they were to be traced to her manner was beyond 
doubt. Her future relations with the children were still 
uncertain, when an incident occurred which put an end 
to that uncertainty in a most emphatic way. 

Mrs. Aylsham knew a few of the people who lived 
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in Mr. Pascal's neighbourhood. These and others of 
course came to call upon her. One day one of these 
old acquaintances called, and was received in the draw- 
ing room. This room was long, extending the whole 
depth of the house, and having windows at both ends. 
Near one window the visitor and the hostess sat and 
talked, while the children were playing out of the other 
with a dog. The two ladies talked, not noticing the 
children, who seemed out of ear-shot, and who, indeed, 
were not at all attending to the talkers. But presently 
his mother's name caught Maurice's ear, and he paused 
in his play, as did also his sister in hers, perceiving him. 
A few things were said which they only half heard ; but 
then, in answer to something the visitor had said, Maurice 
heard Mrs. Aylsham say, 

* Yes, she seems to have been a very sweet woman, 
but rather weak, perhaps, and certainly by no means 
strong enough to give her husband all the guidance he 
needed.' 

The boy's face flushed, and his breath came quick. He 
went across the room and stood facing her with flashing 
eyes, and said, half sobbing with excitement, * I hate you.' 
Then he went across the room again, and taking Edith 
by the hand, walked proudly out of the door. 

Neither of the women spoke till he was gone, and then 
the visitor said, ' Hey-day, but that's a spirit that wants 
curbing.' 

' Yes, and it shall be curbed,' Mrs. Aylsham said, and 
turned the subject The visitor soon left, for it was clear 
that her hostess was disturbed. In truth she was deeply 
mortified, not only that this indignity should have been 
offered her before another, but that the boy, whom she 
had set her heart upon winning to allegiance to her, 
should thus have wholly and openly rebelled. There 
was now no more question of allegiance, for the present 
at least, but only the healing of her wounded pride. 
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So she sent a servant to tell Maurice that she wanted 
to speak to him. Knowing something of the boy, she 
was preparing herself to make the way of repentance 
not too difficult. He sent word back, ' Say that I will 
not come.' 

Repentance, indeed, and the healing of wounded 
pride! — this was far enough from that. It was clear 
that the matter could not rest so. It was clear that 
the father must know, whether she told him or not. 
So she determined to tell him as well as she could, and, 
secure some sort of apology, at least, through his au- 
thority. 

She told him, not the exact facts of the case, of 
course, but accurately as far as concerned what she 
called the double insult that Maurice had put upon her. 
Mr. Pascal said he did not understand : it was not like 
his boy at all, who was far too sensitive and high-minded 
to be rude to any one. ' But here is the fact of the 
case ! ' she said : ' you do not doubt my word ? ' 

' Oh, no. But I am altogether puzzled.* 

' I am more than puzzled ; I am insulted. You will 
make him apologize to me ? * 

* I will do my best.' 
' Your 6est ? ' 

' What would you have me do ? ' 

* There are ways and means at a father's disposal.' 

' Madam, I understand you. But though I am wholly 
unfit to be the father of such a boy, yet I revere the 
memory of his mother too deeply to use any such means 
as you suggest upon her child.* 

She gave her little laugh. 

' Well, it rests with you.' 

So Mr. Pascal went to find his son. He found him 
and Edith together. 

* Maurice, I have come to tell you that you must beg 
Mrs. Aylsbam's pardon for having been rude to her.' 
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' Not if I die, papa.' 

* Why not, my boy ? ' 

' She said a wicked thing about mamma.* 

* What did she say ? ' 

* I cannot tell you.* 

' What did she say, Edith ? ' 

* You must not tell, Edith. Please do not ask her, 
papa.' 

*But you are wrong, Maurice. Whatever she had 
said, you should not hate any one ; and to send word 
back " Say I will not come " was really very rude.* 

* It would have been rude to you, papa, of course, or 
to any one who had not said such a thing ; but she had 

no right to send for me after she had dared * And 

the boy*s lip quivered, and he did not finish the sentence ; 
but he said after a pause, 

* I will never beg her pardon, papa.* 

Then Edith got up and went to her father, and putting 
her hand fondlingly to his face, while the tears streamed 
from her eyes, said 

' Dear papa, you will not ask him to, will you } Be- 
cause he would be so very unhappy not to do as you 
said, and he cannot, you know.* 

The father's eyes were not dry, and he kissed the 
child, and said to them both, ' Go and sit down by the 
river ; it is cool and sweet there now.' 

Then he went back to Mrs. Aylsham. 

* He will not beg your pardon.' 

* And you suffer him to disobey you } ' 

' He does not disobey. I put no command on him. 
You cannot command penitence. But if I did command 
this, he would not obey. Somehow you have wronged 
his deepest feelings, and all the force and nobility there 
is in him would be called up to oppose me if I attempted 
to enforce my authority. But, mind you, I would not 
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attempt it, even if I thought I could gain some sort of 
victory.' 

The boy's persistence did not surprise her; the father's 
firmness did ; she had not expected it of him. And in 
the main she was right. It was not him. But with all 
his poorness and weakness, he could, as has been before 
said, feel what was noble ; and all the respect he had 
ever entertained for his wife or his son was called into 
play at this moment. 

But now Mrs. Aylsham's position was a difficult one. 
If the boy would not yield, who was to yield } The 
most obvious course was for her to say, * Then she must 
leave them. It was impossible to live in the house with 
a child who insulted her, and refused to make any 
atonement for the insult' And this course did at once 
suggest itself to her mind. But it was one that she was 
by no means inclined to follow. The boy not only 
irritated, he fascinated her. She had not often had 
occasion to confess herself defeated. Profound and 
unflinching egotism allied with refined intellectual power 
is omnipotent over the great majority of men and 
women. But here was a child, as empty of egotism as 
she was full of it, whose nature had all through the 
piece stood up against hers, who had now defied her, 
and who had thus far defeated her. To accept this 
defeat was out of the question. The contest must be 
renewed, and, clearly, carried on with greater skill. But 
means for the solution of the present crisis must first be 
found. 

It did not occur to her that one very good way of 
ending the crisis would be for her to beg his pardon. 
This would as much have been to accept defeat as 
leaving the house. Moreover, there was no need or 
room for her to beg any one's pardon in the matter. 
Her position was perfectly clear and satisfactory. The 
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mother had been a sweet woman ; that she had said : 
the father wanted guidance ; no one could doubt that ; 
that she had implied: the mother was not strong enough 
to give this guidance ; that, she conceived, was equally 
manifest, and that she had said : so she had told the 
simple truth ; if the boy had heard it and was pained by 
it, that was the misfortune of the matter, and by no 
means her fault Therefore, that he should have been 
rude to her was clearly absurd, not to say monstrous. 

But the peace had in some fashion to be made ; or 
call it a truce if you will ; at any rate there must not be 
a state of open hostility between them. Yet it was not 
easy to think of a possible plan. It occurred to her that 
some sort of informal mediation might be brought to 
bear, so she made occasion to talk to Edith before she 
went to bed. 

' Is Maurice sorry for having been so unkind to me, 
Edith ? ' 

' I do not think he was unkind.* 

' But to say he hated me, and not to come when I sent 
for him ! ' 

* I do not think he was unkind.* 

* You would not say so if he were not your brother, 
Edith.' 

' But he is my brother, and I love him best in all 
the world.' 

Now really this was not at all anatomical ! How was 
it possible to reason with a child who came to con- 
clusions upon such data as these .^ Mrs. Aylsham 
shrugged her mental shoulders, and reflected that such 
is the nature of parasites. 

What her tact or invention could not accomplish, 
the boy's own peculiarity of character made easy — 
indeed made appear as if it had wanted no accomplish- 
ing at all. She did not see him again after the occur- 
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rence until the next morning at breakfast When she 
entered the room, he rose and bade her good morning 
as at all other times. This puzzled her; but when, 
happening to drop her handkerchief, he, standing near, 
picked it up for her as he would have done at any other 
time, she was puzzled still more. During breakfast 
both the children were quiet, but there was no defiant 
air about them. If she spoke to them, they answered, 
but they volunteered nothing. This was the less striking, 
as they were often quiet at meals now-a-days. 

Pondering these things, Mrs. Aylsham thought she 
saw in them signs of repentance, so in the course of the 
morning she said to Maurice, * Maurice, I was very sorry 
yesterday that — * 

The boy looked at her for a moment, and then quietly 
rose from his seat and left the room. But at dinner 
the behaviour of the breakfast time was resumed. 
Gradually she discovered that he would tolerate from 
her no remotest reference to his mother's name, but 
that, as long as she abstained from this, he behaved to 
her with the deference of a child, though, for a long 
time, with almost the reserve of a stranger. 

Did Maurice hate Mrs. Aylsham ? He said that he 
did, and, assuredly, he thought that he meant what he 
said. But, indeed, he did not know what hate meant. 
The moment after he had spoken the word, he would 
not have injured her, had the opportunity offered itself. 
So certainly he did not hate her. The bitter word was 
to him but the strongest expression his tongue could 
find for the standing up of his whole nature against her 
desecration of his mother's holy memory. But there was 
no one to show him that word did not express his thought. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

And now, for a good while, life moved on very quietly 
with the whole household. Mr. Pascal was generally at 
home to breakfast and dinner, but he did not spend much 
of the day in the house. When at home, he was either 
quiet, or merry with a little effort He never seemed 
quite sure how his jokes would be taken. He did not 
see a great deal of his children, but when they were 
together there was more softness between them than 
ever before. There was, however, no communion between 
them : it seemed a little as if he were talking to children 
that might have been his. There was, if it may be so 
expressed, a half-humble manner about him, like that 
of a man who had missed his opportunities and privi- 
leges, and knew that he had. They sometimes talked a 
little of the mother, but not often. He spent most of 
his time among his neighbours. He was a man always 
welcome ; never intrusive or impertinent ; always genial, 
though never very deep ; a little boastful, perhaps, but 
showing no desire to check other people's pleasure in 
boasting too. You could not quite rely upon what he 
said, but then there are so few people upon whom you 
can quite rely. And lately his neighbours noticed that 
he was less boastful and more simple in his statements, 
but also they noticed that whatever power of action he 
had once possessed, seemed to have passed away. You 
liked him better than before, but you had less faith than 
ever that he could ever be anything or do anything. 
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Mrs. Aylsham spent her time like a refined woman of 
leisure. She got up late (not that getting up late is 
essential to refinement), and went to rest late (which 
has more connexion with the above-named grace). 
She read a good deal, and, as she said, * wrote a little.' 
Her reading was of a good quality — not exactly great 
books, but books that were the fruit of culture and 
leisure, sensitive appreciation, and delicate, fastidious 
observation. She was especially fond of a certain class 
of books of travel. She did not like enthusiastic books 
exactly, but intellectually appreciative books. Her 
reading was anatomical as well as her thoughts. She 
visited a little, and received a few visitors, but she 
professed not to care much for this sort of thing — ^there 
were so few minds that suited her, she said. Few of her 
acquaintances were, at their best, her intellectual equals, 
but they all showed to disadvantage in her presence. 
She had a way of extinguishing people while appearing 
to encourage them. It is by no means helpful to your 
powers of conversation or your wit to feel that you are 
being dissected. 

She was musical, and played well, but coldly. Her 
taste (using the word in its strictest intellectual, not in 
any emotional sense) was very good. Oftentimes she 
almost drew Maurice to her by this side of her mind, 
and then she would repel him again by some emotional 
deficiency or discordancy. 

Yet she was capable of profound emotion, even though 
it should be of an egotistic sort Deep down in her 
heart there had been a passionate longing to have a son, 
who should be a second self, whom she could train to 
her tastes, who could think and reflect her thoughts, 
who could understand and appreciate her, whom she 
could love, and so they two could scorn the world. Her 
passionate longing was never gratified, and she was 
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thrown back upon her first self. And now this boy 
Maurice began to haunt her, for he was in many re- 
spects — in his intellectuality, his refinement, his per- 
c^ptiveness, his self-supporting strength — ^just what she 
would have desired her son to be. He largely reflected 
herself, as she thought, for she could not know or under- 
stand what great possibilities of emotion and self-ab- 
n^ation and enthusiasm lay between them. And so 
she was haunted by a longing to win him to her side 
in allegiance and affection ; and she who had lived to 
herself, and had brooked no crossing of her life, became 
patient, even were it for a lifetime, if so at last she 
might win him to sonship, as site conceived sonship. 

Meantime the children, seeing little of their father, 
and still less drawn to Mrs. Aylsham, lived their own 
life, and were ail in all to each other. A neighbouring 
curate had been found to teach Maurice for two or three 
hours in the mornings, and during these hours Edith 
also was taught by a lady and one or two masters who 
came to help her. For most of the rest of the day they 
were free. Sometimes they were with Mrs. Aylsham, 
and now and then with their father, but the greater part 
of the time they were alone. In the winters they spent 
this time in their mother's room, and in the summers 
in the garden and about the river. The gardeu-^the 
lower steppes of it, that is — became very dear to them. 
Every spot came to have its history and its meaning. 
The uppermost steppe — not the highest one of all, that 
formed the clear space in front of the house — was their 
study. Here there was a summer-house, and here they 
prepared their lessons. On the next steppe below were 
their own special gardens ; here also they kept their pet 
animals, and here they tamed wild bird and squirrel 
into friendship. The lowest steppe, that was close to the 
river, was their holy place. A willow grew upon it. 
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dipping into the water below and making a solemn 
shelter under its boughs. Here they sat and read their 
favourite poems, and their mother's books, and talked of 
her and the mysteries that grow out of love and death, 
and haunt alike the spirit of the child and him who is 
himself stepping into the grave. Here they listened to 
the changing tones of the many-voiced stream, till its 
varying music grew into their hearts. The whole gar- 
den was a dear delight to them, and filled their minds 
with a tone of earnestness and ideal beauty that was 
never lost from their after lives. Happy is the man 
whose early days are passed amidst the beauty of God, 
and in an atmosphere of tender, even though saddened, 
affection. 

But the children did not confine themselves within the 
limits of their garden. Their place was within a walk, 
though rather a long walk, of Tintern, and in the fine 
long days they would sometimes make an expedition on 
foot to the dear old ruin. Moreover they made friends 
with some of the fishermen on the river, and they were 
very often taken to the abbey by some boat going 
down the stream to fish for salmon. They became well 
known on the river, and many an old fisherman felt his 
heart smile as he heard the cheery voice of the boy 
hailing him alongside for a passenger. They would be 
landed at all points of the banks, so that they became 
as familiar with miles of the beautiful river as with their 
own garden. They had favourite bits to suit every 
mood, and they were especially fond of being set down 
among the trees opposite those noble juttings of the cliff 
known as the 'Twelve Apostles.' Here they would 
climb higher and higher up the almost perpendicular 
bank, sitting down now and then upon some tempting 
ledge to watch their own dear river growing far below 
their feet, and to guess what it seemed to say now they had 
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risen so high above it. They loved it with a truly personal 
sort of love, for it was mingled with all their dearest 
memories and best emotions, and always timed itself to 
the dominant key of their thoughts. Not more is the 
Ganges a sacred river to the pious Hindoo than was 
their own stream to them. Only theirs was a household 
god, and it talked with them, played with them, and 
lovingly quenched their thirst as only the dearest house- 
hold god could do. And while the river murmured 
below their feet as they sat up among the trees, the 
great Apostles grew more stately and grand as they rose 
to a higher and higher point of view ; and when the dark 
clouds came, and the sun hid his face, the whole picture 
became so solemn that the little child would nestle 
closer to her brother, and their hearts would be awed as 
in a sacred presence. And then they would go down to 
the river and back to their home with the awe still upon 
their hearts, and it would softly haunt them even into 
their dreams. 

The beauty and the silence of the whole place grew 
into their hearts, so that while their emotions were 
strengthened and deepened, they were not less stilled. 
They understood each other's feelings so perfectly that 
there was not much need for expression between them. 
Yet at the same time they grew so used to the beauty 
and the feeling, that it seemed natural to expect that 
every one else would understand their thoughts if they 
did express them. They would talk to the fishermen 
as having no doubt of their comprehension and sympathy, 
and oftentimes the old men would be mystified by some 
sentiment or fancy uttered, in the most perfect simplicity, 
right up into their faces, but lying far away in the re- 
gions altogether beyond their range. Yet about the 
talk of the old men there was sometimes a strong, literal 
sort of poetry that had a wonderful effect upon the 
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children, and gave to Maurice, perhaps, one of his cha- 
racteristic powers in the years to come. If Mrs. Aylsham 
had been present, she would have perceived that the old 
men did not understand her refinements of thought, but 
she would not at all have been impressed by the ori- 
ginality that grew out of their very simplicity. To the 
children, who (with one sad exception in Maurice's case) 
were entirely without self-consciousness, an old fisher- 
man's simple putting was oftentimes a new light. Their 
own ways of looking at things were by no means new to 
them ; and whether they were new to the fishermen, it 
never occurred to them to think ; and so they had a habit 
of, so to say, sitting at the feet of every one. This ten- 
dency of mind went with Maurice through life, and made 
him, at all times, more happy and at home with those 
whose range of knowledge and habits of thought differed 
entirely from his own than with those who did but repeat 
what he knew, and reiterate the workings of his own 
mind. 

It might be feared lest this free, lonely, intense life 
which the children led should be in some danger of 
producing a morbid effect upon their minds ; and if by 
morbid be meant an undue preponderance of the senti- 
ments and susceptibilities, then the fear would not be 
without foundation. But this, which was the danger of 
their fashion of life, was also allied to its greatest good. 
It ensured that for the whole of their lives their sentiments 
and susceptibilities should be high-pitched ; and high- 
pitched sentiments and susceptibilities, while they do 
not secure a happy life, and are quite incompatible with 
an easy one, form the first condition of a noble cha- 
racter. Moreover, there was a large balance of bracing 
power about this life. It was full of variety, and in- 
volved abundant physical exercise, and some physical 
danger. These things are strengthening-r-are indeed 
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essential conditions of health of mind The free play of 
muscle, the breath-demanding clamber up the steep hill- 
side, the toss of the saucy wind, do more than strengthen 
the bodily frame. The long, quiet talks and silences in 
the antique sacredness of the ruin of Tintern might too 
much intensify the spirits of the children, but the diffi- 
culties and dangers of their climbings among the 
* splendid mysteries ' of the broken galleries and the 
nigged tops of the falling walls formed a sound and 
wholesome corrective. The boy acquired almost a 
passion for difficult explorations ; and Edith, though as 
timid as ever when left to herself, did not hesitate to 
encounter any peril through which he led her. In 
after years she found it difficult to believe, when her 
brother pointed out to her, the achievements she had 
accomplished. 

Such as this was the life of the boy and girl at this 
time. Its influence need not be further dwelt upon. 
Acting with his own natural tendencies, the never- 
lessening power of his mother's memory, and the dim, 
but real suggestiveness of his great ancestor's name and 
character, it made the boy what he became. It went 
far towards doing him one other great service. The 
effect of the shock which his moral ifliture had sustained 
from his father's untruthfulness, and which startled the 
boy into such painful self-consciousness in this direction, 
began to soften and fade away under the influence of the 
sinless lives of trees and sunshine, river and ancient ruin. 
His deliverance might perhaps have come to be com- 
plete, but for an event about to happen which brought 
back the old impression more vividly than ever, and left 
it permanent throughout his life. 

Upon Edith the effect of these years spent thus with 
her brother was just what you might have expected it to 
be upon so dear and tender a parasite. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Maurice was nearly twelve years old, and Edith, there- 
fore, nearly eight, when their mother died. Soon after, 
as has been narrated, Mrs. Aylsham came to their home. 
For five years after that, no great changes took place. 
Mr. Pascal spent his life. Mrs. Aylsham spent hers, 
and the children spent theirs, much as has been de- 
scribed. Mr. Pascal's intellectual and moral nature grew 
more shadowy rather than otherwise. The children 
worked at the orthodox educational studies with ortho- 
dox success — their real education was going on else- 
where. Mrs. Aylsham lived her life and enjoyed it after 
a fashion, but she never ceased to long to conquer Maurice 
to her side. But the hope seemed, at best, pending. 
The boy's life carried him away from contact with her : 
later, perhaps, it wAuld be possible. She got on fairly 
well with him — very well, until she tried to get near 
him, and then not well at all. He did not set himself 
against her, but they jarred if they touched. Now and 
then she made him angry by som.e anatomical coarse- 
ness, that, tried by intellectual tests, was not coarse at 
all, and boy as he was, she shrank from his anger. 

The person who held the most extensive mortgage 
upon the Pascal property was the Mr. Saxby to whom 
reference has before been made. Indeed so extensive 
was his claim that if at any time he had wished to fore- 
close, it would almost certainly have involved the break- 
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up of the home. But Mr. Pascal was not uneasy about 
the matter, because Mr. Saxby had not only promised 
that as long as Mr. Pascal lived he would not press bis 
claim (* for/ said he, ' my money is safe, and I get a very 
fair interest *), but he stated that he had set it down as 
one of the conditions of his will that the same consi- 
deration for their comfort should be shown after his 
death in the event of his dying first. So when news 
was one day brought that Mr. Saxby had died, they had 
no other feeling in the matter than regret for the fact. 
Mr. Saxby, though he had always been friendly to them, 
was not a personal friend, and their regret was therefore 
the regret of kindliness rather than of affection. This 
death happened when Maurice was about seventeen. 

But one morning, while they were at breakfast, a letter 
was brought to Mr. Pascal which altogether changed the 
face of affairs. The letter was a lawyer-looking letter, 
but he took it up and opened it carelessly, for he was 
not altogether unused to such. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
excitedly, 

* But, it is impossible ; they can't do it ; he promised 
me it should not be !' 

' What is it, papa ? ' asked the children, anxiously. 

* A tremendous mistake, that's all.' 

' What mistake ? ' Mrs. Aylsham asked. 

* Why, just the mistake that this lawyer fellow says he 
wants the mortgage money, and if he can't have it, that 
he will foreclose. The man can't do it* 

* What lawyer is it } I don't know what you are 
talking about' 

' Why, Mr. Saxby's lawyer — at least, his heir's lawyer. 
It's all the same.' 

' But I thought Mr. Saxby promised, papa — * Maurice 
began to say. 

* Promised ? He did more than promise ! He told 
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me he had put it down in black and white in the will 
that the thing was not to be done. There is some great 
mistake in the matter, or that rascally lawyer has his 
own game to play. He always hated me, I know. I'll 
go down and sift the matter to the bottom. They think 
Tm an easy going fellow, and will take things as they 
come; but they shall find their mistake. I am not 
often roused, God knows. Get my hat, Maurice, boy, I'll 
go at once.' 

' May I go with you, papa ? I will stay outside while 
you talk.' 

' No, I had better go alone. I think so, don't you > 
I am sure I don't know. You may go if you like, my 
boy. It can't do any harm, can it ? But make haste, 
you know.* 

It was many years since Mr. Pascal would have been 
fit to meet such a blow as this : at the present time he 
was less fit than ever he had been. Ever since the death 
of his wife and the beginning of the new order of things 
in his house, he had just let affairs quite alone. He had 
simplified his difficulties and reduced his expenses ac- 
cording to his promise to her, and then he thought that 
as matters certainly would not mend, so also they would 
not grow worse. He took life dreamily, except that he 
never dreamt anything ; and month by month grew more 
and more indisposed to exert himself for any cause that 
could arise. And now this sudden call for vigorous 
action staggered him as a great sorrow would have done 
a stronger man. For all his brave words, he would fain 
have let the matter go, if only he himself had been con- 
cerned in it. 

Father and son set off together — the father declaring 

all the way that the thing must be cleared up, for that 

it cotild be nothing but a mistake ; the son having as 

little hope in the words as he knew his father himself 

Aad at bottom. 
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The lawyer was at home. His name was Mr. Norwich. 
*I've come about this letter you have sent me, Mr. 
Norwich, which altogether surprises and confounds me.' 

* I don't know why it should do so, Sir.* 
'Who is Mr. Saxby's heir.^' 

* His nephew — a, Mr. Saxby also.' 

* And you wrote the letter at his direction ? ' 
' I did so.' 

* And you did not know that it was contrary to the 
direct terms of the will i * 

* I did not ; nor do I think it will be found to be so.' 

* In that will it is directed that the mortgage shall in 
no way be disturbed until my death. Indeed, that is 
made one condition of the inheritance.' 

* All this IS new to me. I have found nothing of the 
kind in the will.' 

' You were old Mr. Saxby's lawyer. You drew up 
the will, did you not ? ' 

'Yes, I did.' 

' And you say that you put nothing of the kind in the 
will ? ' 

'Yes, I say so.' 

* Have you a copy of the will } Can I see it ? ' 
'That is an entirely irregular request, Sir. But as you 

can see it at Doctors' Commons, and I am sure my client 
would wish to refuse nothing that might reasonably be 
used in satisfying your mind, I will venture to show it 
you.' 

The will was produced, and, as a matter of course, it 
was found to be as the lawyer described it. Then Mr. 
Pascal trembled exceedingly, and his heart yearned 
towards his boy who waited outside the house, and he 
said, 

* Is this the last will that Mr. Saxby made ? ' 

' Of course. Sir, it is Mr. Saxby's last will,' Mr. Nor- 
wich answered coldly. 
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' But he made wills before ? ' 

* You pass beyond your rights to question, and mine 
to answer, Sir.* 

* I am sure he made wills before, and that you were 
his lawyer, and that those wills contained the condition 
I have named, and that you know they did : I say I am 
sure of it, Sir.' 

Mr. Norwich did not answer. 

* And I tell you. Sir, that your hand was in the alter- 
ation; and I will sift the matter to the bottom and 
expose you, though it costs me my last penny or my 
life.' 

Mr. Pascal hurried out his words with all the passion 
of a weak man, moved beyond self-control, who utters 
not less the disturbance of failing nerves than the 
excitement of anger or indignation or fear. 

Mr. Norwich answered gravely, 

* Mr. Pascal, I have followed you patiently through all 
your questions, refusing to answer none but those which 
my professional honour forbade me to answer, because 
I am truly and very sorry for the pain and trouble that 
this event must necessarily cause you. When you pass 
on to questions that I have no right to answer, I am 
naturally silent ; when you further pass on to aspersions 
and threats such as I am unaccustomed to hear, I must 
inform you that my duty with you is finished, and beg 
of you that our interview may come to an end.' 

When Mr. Pascal rejoined his son, Maurice saw by 
his face that no good had come of the visit, and only 
taking his arm, forbore to ask him any questions until 
it pleased himself to speak. 

There was something very curious about the relation 
of this father and son at this time. Maurice was not 
any more shocked at his father's defects as his father's, 
but fully recognizing them, he accepted his father as he 
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was, and loved him notwithstanding. At the same time 
his temper towards these defects in the general was not 
in the least changed. It followed from this loving accept- 
ance of his father, recognized great defects and all, that 
there was a sort of protecting attitude about his love. 
It would not have offended your feeling in the least, 
always supposing you had known the father to be the 
man he was. Indeed it would have touched you. It 
was just the relation between a son in the vigour of life, 
and his aged father, brought about prematurely through 
moral causes. And the father seemed to accept this 
relation without reserve, and, he being what he was, his 
humiliation was rather diminished than increased by it. 

They walked home together, silent at first, but pre- 
sently the father gave his son an account of all that had 
passed during the interview, dwelling upon his certainty 
that there had been othir wills, and that they had been 
destroyed, and that there had been foul play. 

* But do you think, papa, that this is not Mr. Saxby's 
will at all ? ' 

* I do not say that. I dare say it is his will.' 

* And his last, papa ? ' 

* And his last, I dare say.* 

* Then, papa, what does it matter to us ? The foul 
play is not ours, and it would not alter the will if you 
should find out that there had been foul play. Is it not 
better to leave it just as it is ? * 

* Leave it just as it is, Maurice } Do you know that 
that means we are all beggars ? ' 

* Not beggars, papa. I can work.* 

Mr. Pascal was just about to say ' But I cannot, now ! * 
when he bethought him that that would sound as if he 
were thinking simply of himself, which would not have 
been true. Men of Mr. Pascal's stamp are more selfish in 
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comparative prosperity than in positive adversity. The 
boy resumed, 

' I think we shall do, papa. I think I would let it 
rest' 

' No, no, Maurice, I will not. One must act some- 
times. I will get to the bottom of this thing.* 

* One must act sometimes ! ' Only, unfortunately, 
gentlemen of Mr. Pascal's type are given to have their 
spasms of energy just at those times when action is alto- 
gether useless, or even pernicious. Mr. Pascal by no 
means set before him any sort of practical result to be 
attained by his action at this time, only somehow he 
felt that his faith in his own manliness was altogether 
gone if he did not act now. So act he would. 

This resolve he declared to Mrs. Aylsham as soon as 
he arrived at home, and had told her his story. 

' Yes,' she said ; * what will you do ? ' 

This was a question that had not before^presented 
itself to his mind. 

* I will act ! ' he had said. 

* Yes, what will you do ? ' said she. 
This was really a dead-lock for a time. 

* What do you want to accomplish ? ' she asked. 

' Why, first of all to expose that rascally lawyer.' 

* What good will that do you ? And expose him for 
what.?" 

' For his underhand work.' 
' What underhand work ? ' 

* That is just what I have to find out, and then expose.' 

* This is childish,' she was going to say, but she said 
instead, * This is useless. What you want to do is to 
save the property for the present, if you can. No 
exposing the lawyer will help you to this. If this is to 
be done, you can only do it by going to the young Mr. 
Saxby, and telling him the promise his uncle gave you, 
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and what he told you about the will. If he is a young 
man of any delicate sense of honour, he will feel himself 
bound by his uncle's promise. To do anything else than 
this is to waste time and strength, and to expose your- 
self to annoyance.' 

This suggestion did not at all take Mr. Pascal's taste, 
for, in the first place, it was business-like, and he hated 
business ; in the second place, it left the lawyer entirely 
out of the question ; and in the third place, it was one of 
those tasks that might be useful, but could by no possi- 
bility be considered pleasant He endeavoured to dis- 
cuss the matter, but Mrs. Aylsham was firm. She did 
not presume to dictate, but if she were asked, her 
opinion was that this might be of use, and nothing else 
could. 

Maurice would have prevented even this being done. 
His instinct was against action in the matter at all, but 
his father's heart was set upon doing something. 

It may be, perhaps, proper to state here that Mr. 
Pascal's prejudice against Mr. Norwich was of old date. 
Years before, he had tried to employ him as his solicitor, 
but his habit of never clearly stating all the facts of any 
case to any body had annoyed and disgusted the lawyer, 
who had accordingly thrown up the connexion alto- 
gether. This Mr. Pascal had never forgiven, and upon 
it he had based his present theory of foul play. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The next morning Mr. Pascal set out upon his visit to 
young Mr. Saxby. Maurice saw him start with a heavi- 
ness of heart that he could himself in no way account 
for. He begged a holiday, for himself and Edith, from 
their lessons, and they went down and sat under the 
willow together, sad for themselves, for the dear old 
home they might soon have to leave, and, most of all, 
though they knew not why, for their father. 

He, meanwhile, had reached Mr. Saxby's house, and 
sending up [his name, had been shown into the young 
man's study. He entered with an air of uneasy pride 
that was^yery natural under the circumstances, and being 
seated, he began, 

* I have come, Mr. Saxby, to ask what I think you 
ivill perceive to be an act of simple justice and good 
faith. I have received a letter from your solicitor stat- 
ing that you desire that the mortgage which, as heir to 
your uncle, you hold upon my property should be re- 
deemed, andj^that in the event of my failing to redeem 
it, it is your intention to foreclose. Now I have come 
to tell you that your uncle, during his lifetime, repeatedly 
promised that during mj^ lifetime no such thing should 
be done, and stated further that he had set down as one 
of the conditions of his will that his heir should take up 
this promise. I have been to your solicitor, and find that 
no such condition is set down in the will ; but I hope that 
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you will consider my statement as sufficient evidence of 
your uncle's promise, and will feel yourself bound by 
that promise as though it had been set down in the will/ 
Mr. Saxby listened thoughtfully to this somewhat 
long address, and then answered, quietly, 

* I am bound by my uncle's intentions, Mr. Pascal, 
rather than by his promises.* 

* But surely his promises indicate his intentions.' 

* They indicate the intentions he had at the time he 
made the promises.' 

* But a man is not at liberty to break from his promises.* 

* No ; but an heir is not bound by a promise that he 
did not make, and that is in antagonism to the inten- 
tions held by him whose heir he is, at the time when he 
was made heir.* 

* But the fact that that condition is omitted from the 
will does not prove that your uncle had altered his in- 
tention.' 

' It implies it, when the condition was set down in 
previous wills.' 

* Then there were previous wills } * 
' Yes.' 

* And these contained the condition.* 
' Yes.' 

Mr. Pascal set his teeth. * Then it was that dastardly 
lawyer — I knew it' 

* On the contrary, Mr. Norwich, whom I saw yesterday 
afternoon, did his best to prevent the omission.' 

* I don't believe it. I believe your word, of course, but 
I do not believe the fact.' 

* I regret it I regret that you should be unjust to a 
man of scrupulous honour. But, that there can be no 
doubt about the intentions of my uncle, you mayjearn 
from the will, wherein (if you read it carefully) it is directed 
that all the property he held in this part of the country 
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should be realized, and the proceeds employed in the pur- 
chase of land in the neighbourhood of his estates in 
Scotland. And that you may fully see that I had no 
choice but to act as I have done, I will inform you that 
he left behind him a letter written by his own hand for 
me, enjoining me to take action first upon the mortgage 
held upon your estate.' 

Mr. Pascal was stunned. ' But the man gave me his 
wordr he said. 

* I think my uncle has acted with singular dishonour. 
It is hard that I, his heir, should have to say so much.' 

Mr. Pascal sat like one who had no more interest and 
no more hope in anything that might happen. 

* Mr. Pascal, Sir,' said Mr. Saxby, * I was bound to do 
as I have done ; but I have property of my own, and I 
shall have much pleasure in taking the mortgage on to 
my own estate, paying into my uncle's estate the sum 
due from you for its redemption, and so leaving you in 
all but the name in the same position as before.' 

' No, Sir, no ; you are very kind, but it shall not be so. 
The end shall come at once, and I will see it. What 
my children would have to bear soon, I may well bear 
to see. But, Sir ' — and here a flash of energy came into 
his manner again — * you shall tell me, if you will, why 
your uncle changed his mind, and so bitterly went from 
his word.' 

* No, Sir ; that I would rather not tell you.' 

* But I insist. Sir ; I have a right to ask.' 

* It will be better that we end our talk now, Mr. 
Pascal.' 

* Sir, you offered me a great kindness just now, and 
I refused it. Now I demand of you what will be a great 
kindness, and is my right. You must answer me.' 

There was that about his manner which made it 
imperative to answer. His emotion and his weakness, 
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together, had become a sort of strength that could com- 
mand obedience. So Mr. Saxby, speaking in a tone of 
reluctance and pain, said, 

* My uncle was a man with almost a passion for pos- 
sessing land, and he cared not less for the reputation of 
possessing it. I inherit the whole of his property, and 
it consists entirely in land. He also set a special value 
upon land that had some honourable name or tradition 
attached to it ; and hence, as such land is more often to 
be obtained through mortgage than through purchase, 
he held many mortgages. This was how he came to 
hold yours. He was not an avaricious man, nor, as a 
rule, a hard one ; and so he would bide his time, and not 
press anyone in difficulties for the sake of getting posses- 
sion of his land. But, as I said, he prized the reputation 
of having a large hold over land very highly, and, when 
seriously annoyed, he was not a forgiving man. He 
heard that you, Mr. Pascal, endeavoured to make his 
claims upon your estate appear less serious than they 
were, and that in one or two instances you professed 
still to be the owner of land that you had even sold to 
him. He believed what he heard, and it so seriously 
annoyed him that he never forgave it. For want of 
courage, perhaps — I cannot tell — he would not draw back 
from his promise to you while he lived ; but he had his 
will altered as I have described, and by those alterations 
and his letter compelled the course of action which it 
has been great pain to me to take. I say to you that I 
think he behaved ungenerously and with singular dis- 
honour, and I shall hold myself indebted to you if you 
will suffer me to feel that my hands are clean in the 
matter by accepting the simple business offer I just 
now made you.* 

* No, Sir, no. No, Sir, no. Let it rest. My boy told 
me to let it rest* Mr. Pascal had forgotten all about 
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the lawyer — had even forgotten all about Mr. Saxby's 
vindictiveness and bad faith. All that he thought of 
now was his own poor, petty meanness, and its present 
most substantial results. He saw himself jauntily mov- 
ing about, playing the generous host here, and the well- 
to-do neighbour there, taking the pleasure that came to 
his hand, and pluming himself under the jovial welcome 
that met him wherever he went, while he sold his children's 
bread to support it all, and lied himself rich to all comers. 
He saw his wife eating her heart away with cares that 
he never suffered to disturb his slumbers ; he saw that 
yearning look in her eyes when she spoke lovingly to 
him, which then he scarcely understood, but which now 
he knew to express the longing in her heart for that 
manhood in him which she had thought him to possess ; 
and, last, he heard his child's voice, and saw his face, 
and felt the tears that fell upon his own cheeks from the 
boy's eyes upon that day when the name of Mr. Saxby 
had first startled him into a sense of shame at his own 
untruthfulness. 

This was the picture that bowed Mr. Pascal's head, 
and sent him out of Mr. Saxby's house like a man that 
had received some news that broke his heart, or sealed 
his own death-day. He drove home and went into his 
study, and remained there alone, until his son, wonder- 
ing that he had not returned, came in search of him, and 
found him there. 

* Why, papa, I did not know you had come back. 
Why did not you send for us ? We have been wonder- 
ing and talking about you for a long time.' 

* There was no use in sending for you, my boy.' 

* Why, papa ? ' 

* Because it is all over, and we shall have to turn out, 
homeless, into the world, very soon.' 

* But that was just the reason for sending for us, 
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because you wanted cheering up. Don't you be afraid 
for us ; we shall do all right ; why, you know, I can work 
like a horse.* 

The boy spoke with rash courage, of course, as know- 
ing nothing of the world. But the father shrank unduly 
from its dangers as having never really faced them. 
The world is not quite so easy a place as young, 
unchafed hearts picture t6 themselves ; but neither is it 
quite so difficult a place as those who never grapple 
with its difficulties are apt to imagine. For once when 
you may wonder why some one failed, there are half-a- 
dozen times when you may wonder how success came 
to be achieved. 

Mr. Pascal was past inspiriting, almost past being 
cheered, by his boy's loving courage. You may put 
fresh heart into the deepest disappointment, but you 
can hardly lift the head that is bowed with a life-long 
shame. 

Mr. Pascal remained in his study the whole day. He 
told Maurice to leave him alone for a time, but to come 
back and sit with him in the evening if he liked. Mrs. 
Aylsham came in and talked with him; he told her 
briefly that no change had been made or was to be 
hoped for ; she tried to devise some way of meeting the 
difficulty, but he said it was of no use — the thing should 
end. If it might seem possible that Mrs. Aylsham, 
being fairly rich, should have taken up the mortgage, 
the answer is that though her income was very good, she 
was so placed as to have no command at all over capital. 
As Mr. Pascal would not accept young Mr. Saxby's 
offer — and upon this he was resolute to a degree that 
surprised Mrs. Aylsham, she not knowing the reason for 
it — there seemed no way in which the old claim might 
be met and their home preserved to them, or indeed for 
much to be left over for their use. 
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In the evening Maurice came to sit with his father. 
Edith asked that she also might come. Her father said 
that he should like her tb do so very much, but she 
must not stay long. So she came. She was now about 
thirteen years old, pleasant to look at, with sweet sunny 
hair and ways, as simple as a linnet, and in her face was 
that look of inner heart-smile and peace which life 
among trees and soft meadow slopes is so apt to give. 
And that old awed manner that was so characteristic of 
her in childhood had never left her, and to-night it was 
very strong upon her. She sat upon her father's knee 
and put her hand fondlingly to his face, as .was her wont 
when she felt very tender towards her father or her 
brother, and tried to comfort him as women are used to 
comfort by making him feel her love rather than by 
setting before him reasons wherefore he should be 
comforted. And when she bade him good night, and 
her lips lingered upon his, a great sob shook the man's 
heart with a passion of regret for the life that might have 
been his could he have risen to its level. 

When Edith was gone, Maurice tried to talk over 
affairs, and to comfort his father in man's fashion. He 
could not understand why his father was so bowed down. 
He pictured the fine things he would do in a very short 
time, and how they would soon come to like their new 
life almost as well as their old. He would not have his 
father think that he was unhappy. He vowed he would 
rather be himself than young Mr. Saxby. 'At all 
events, papa,' said he, ' we have nothing to be ashamed of.' 

Not all this was comforting to the father. It was the 
shame that was breaking his heart, though his son did not 
know it The very love of his children was almost more 
pain than comfort. He sat listening sadly to his boy 
for a good while, but Maurice felt that his hopes and 
words had no weight with his father. 
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Then they fell silent. The boy saw that his father's 
thoughts became very intense. But presently the father, 
suddenly leaning forward, with a pleading look on his 
face, and his hands stretched out to his son, said, 

* Maurice, my boy, I did not tell any lie about Mr. 
Saxby after that day, you know. Be sure of that The 
mischief was all done before.* 

The boy did not understand for a moment. Then, of 
a sudden, his father's meaning came to him, and then, as 
on that day, he threw himself in tears on his father's 
neck, and the repentance of the sinner, mingled with the 
loving repentance of him who had not sinned, went up 
before God, a sweet savour and copy of the Divine 
Atonement. 

The next morning they found Mr. Pascal dead in 
his chair, and the doctors said that he had died of heart 
disease. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Maurice never knew any more than that sentence told 
him of what passed in his father*s interview with young 
Mr. Saxby. It was enough. 

That sentence, though so full of pain, was very dear 
to Maurice in after years, for the sake of his father's 
memory. But for that comfort he paid a heavy price. 
By that sentence the soothing work of years was 
cancelled, and he was driven right home again upon the 
consciousness of his own integrity. The fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil was once more put to his 
lips, though not by his own sin, and the taste remained 
with him through life. He knew that others were naked 
in this matter, and shrank lest he himself should become 
so. A morbid fear of dishonour, a morbid hate of a lie, 
henceforth haunted his life. 

Thus the last touch was put to that great moral 
preparation of love and pain which all whom God de- 
signs to be noble must pass through. For years no 
strong new moral impression was made upon the mind 
of Maurice. The past fructified. It was as if God 
launched him forth from the home where hearts are 
formed, that in the world of thought he might complete 
his intellectual stature, and so stand prepared for some 
part in that universal work of God in whose service both 
hearts and heads are needed. 
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God does not kill fathers for the purpose of educating 
the hearts of their sons, but we trust that His fatherhood 
is over all our lives, and that by His hand the hidden 
blessings of death and sorrow for some are made the 
seed of the manifest blessings of life and grace for others, 
but that both live in His smile. When He smiles most 
tenderly we die, and the grace that falls upon the hearts 
of those who mourn is but the reflected love of the 
Divine smile glancing off from the surface of those who 
are setting in the horizon of His heaven. 

Maurice's sorrow at his father's death was deeper than 
it could have seemed possible for it to be at the time 
when his mother had left him. But the father had 
changed. That ' far off touch of greatness * which makes 
a man * know well he is not great * seemed to have come 
to him, and softened and simplified and humbled him. 
It made him less a man to outer seeming, for it broke 
down his spurious manhood, and did not suffice to plant 
the strength of real manhood in its place. But yet he 
was not less manly, but had gained, it may be, the 
possibility of some far-off manhood. Soul had come 
into him. Some sort of spiritual life had begun to 
flicker within him — a poor puny infant of life compared 
with the jaunty strength and manliness of his previous 
life, but a life of another order, which brought with it 
the capacity for immortality. And so there could be 
given to him from his boy, and others, let us hope, the 
love that is given to souls. 

The son also had changed. A foreshadowing of that 
change which could not come in its fulness upon one so 
young, had fallen upon him. To be reverent to the 
noble — that is universal in all who have themselves any 
touch of nobility. To be tender to the less noble and 
to the sinful — that is a grace that comes later, and 
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generally only through pain and sad self-knowledge. 
Some foreshadowing of this second grace had already 
fallen upon Maurice, and had quickened and deepened 
that love for his father which his father's own change had 
helped so much to render possible. 

It need not be said that the boy did not know of these 
changes in himself and these shades in his own feelings. 
To him it only seemed that their father had grown more 
and more dear to him and Edith during these five y^i^rs, 
and that they missed so tai^^' a voice that had alwc^s 
been kind to them, and la.tely had grown softer than 
ever before, and that it felt very naked to be in the 
world with no strong love around them, but only their 
one great love between them, making them one, but 
separating them from the whole world beside. Their 
father had gone about among^Safen, and he had loved 
them, and so he had seemed to join them more or less 
to the other people in the world. Now they stood alone. 
They could but stand so much the nearer. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The whole property was sold, and when all the debts 
were cleared there remained the sum of about 1200/. as 
the inheritance of the brother and sister. Mr. Pascal 
had left no will. 

Forthwith the question of Edith's and Maurice's future 
had to be met. Mrs. Aylsham said that she must have 
a home somewhere, and there could be no easier way of 
meeting the question than for them both just to live 
with her. 

Maurice thanked her warmly in heart and speech, but 
this was no way, he said. The great shock of his father's 
solemn death, and all that had led to it, had awakened 
in him those powers of action and self-reliance that had 
been hitherto, by the current of his life, allowed to 
remain latent. He must walk alone, now. Edith 
should live with her for the present, and he would be very 
grateful that it could be so. He would have given the 
world to have her with him ; then his future would have 
been like the banks of the Wye to climb over again. 
But he was too much in earnest to stop, pining for the 
impossible. 

Then Mrs. Aylsham began to plan how the 1200/. 
could best be spent to give Maurice a start in life. 
' Not 1 200/.,' he said, * but 600/.' 

* I do not understand, Maurice.' 

* Half is Edith's, you know; it ought all to be hers, 
seeing there is so little.' 
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* But what can she want with it ? ' 

Whereupon Mrs. Aylsham found that she had not 
quite understood the footing upon which Edith was to 
stay with her. Very shyly, as if it might be offensive, 
but, so to say, very doggedly, as if it mmt be, Maurice 
said that he wanted to pay for her. 

Mrs. Aylsham fought hard, but she was beaten, as 
from the first moment she knew that she would be. 
Throughout the whole of this matter Mrs. Aylsham 
showed well. Her first offer was sincere ; from any one 
it would have been generous — from a person of her 
character and habits it became a sort of self-sacrifice. 
But to have had Maurice with her would have been her 
reward. And now that the reward was denied her, she 
was generous still. She herself was proud, and could 
understand the pride of the boy, and did not resent his 
pride, even though it thwarted her plans, and reduced 
the obligation under which the children would stand to 
her to its minimum. 

Mrs. Aylsham yielded, and, to her credit, fully and 
frankly. Half the 1200/. was to be called Edith's, and 
out of that half a certain sum per year was to be paid to 
Mrs. Aylsham until Maurice was able to take care of his 
sister himself They made all sorts of enquiries and 
investigations about the cost of food and clothing, that 
caused even themselves to smile. The boy huckstered, 
against himself of course, like a pedlar. At last they 
came to a satisfactory conclusion. To their astonishment 
and amusement they found that 50/. a year would cover 
all actual money expenses. There was no striving on 
the boy*s part to diminish the moral obligation, as it may 
be called. Here he was frank and liberal. To this kind 
of obligation he felt that a man may say ' Thank you ' 
without blushing ; and if a man, then a boy, and much 
more a boy for his sister. 
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To the so/, was to be added another lo/., that Edith 
might not be quite without the means of gratifying the 
impulses of her heart or her taste. 

* And she has 600/./ said Maurice ; * why, it would 
^t her ten years if necessary. But it will not be ne- 
cessary. I shall be ready to take care of her long before 
then.' 

And so it appeared that when at last he claimed his 
bride, she would have a really appreciable fortune to 
bring with her. To what stupendous dimensions this 
fortune seemed to rise when the amount of the hitherto 
forgotten interest on the capital was added to it, the 
sympathetic reader will not need to be informed. In 
truth an observer would have found the whole thing 
equally touching and amusing ; the boy's keenness and 
his ignorance, his determination to have his way, and his 
confidingness towards anyone who would show him how 
best to get it, made so curious though so natural a 
mixture. 

As soon as they had settled Edith's affairs, they 
turned to talk about the boy's own. And now he had 
to confess, and he blushed deeply while he confessed, 
that he had one cherished plan in his heart upon which 
all other plans must be based. He wanted to be a 
clergyman. 

* But you never spoke of this before,* said Mrs. Ayl- 
sham. 

*No,' said he. He would as soon have thought of 
telling her what he prayed for. He had talked of it to 
his mother, and, now and then, in their stillest times, to 
his sister. He had not told his father, even. To talk 
of it would have seemed to him not only profane, but 
immodest If he could not think of it as he did of his 
prayers, then to think of it at all would have seemed to 
him the deepest arrogance. To utter before God the 

VOL. I. G 
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prayers of a congregation^ to speak to that congregation 
about God and His thoughts and His will, had from his 
childhood seemed to him a thing of the most awful 
seriousness. It was not like dying, or reading the Bible 
— these you do for yourself; but the clergyman utters 
the prayers of a multitude, and undertakes to speak the 
mind of God to a multitude. He could remember the 
time when first the desire to be given to this work had 
come into his mind — he had then pr^iyed God t6 forgive 
him for having such a thought. And then it happened 
that his mother said how much sh6^^ shotild like Mm to 
be a clergyman, and he had not answered, and she had 
thought that his mind did not incline ^wards it, but h^c . ^,,<.^. 
words had startled him, and he had asked God :to td^l him 
if perhaps it might ever be. And then he had talked to 
his mother, and so, gradually, it had come to seem a 
possible thought But the awe had never passed away 
from his mind. And this was the thought and hope 
that he now had to speak out in plain words and make 
the basis of a scheme for the most judicious spending of 
600/. 

There are thousands of childreh to whose minds the 
priestly office wears this appearance of mystery and 
awe. By the gradual observation of the jaunty and 
self-pleased air with which so many of the gentlemen 
who fill the priestly office carry their dignity, these 
children are cured of their delusion. Some few of 
them, only, persist in thinking that if the priestly office 
be not the hollowest mockery of an insincere age, then 
he who wears it should be the most self-emptied and 
God-abashed of men. 

The plan that, after much thought and discussion, 
and the making of many enquiries, they at last de- 
veloped, was this : — Maurice should go for two years to 
a kind, of school, spoken highly of by a competent ad- 
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viser, where he could work specially with a view to 
getting a scholarship at the beginning of his college 
career. Three years at college would make him twenty- 
two. He vowed he would so economize and gain 
scholarships, that at that time he should have 100/. left. 
* With the help of that/ said he, ' I can hold on for two 
years ; and if, by the end of two years, I have not got 
some proper work to do, it will be because I do not 
deserve it. But I shall get it; and then,' said he, 
' Edith,' when they two were talking over it once more 
together, * then, sister mine, life will begin again.' 

When all their plans were arranged, they had time to 
look before them. It was well that the plans were 
arranged first. They were seventeen years old and 
thirteen years old — this gives the sting to it. To sit 
under the willow and fall asleep on her brother's shoul- 
der — that was her place. Instead of that, she had to 
brace herself to bear the brave heart of a woman. It 
was worse for her than for Maurice. Beside that she 
was a girl and a parasite, and so young ; while he had to 
work and wait, she had to wait without working. She 
had to stay behind, while he went out into the new 
world. All who have waited and stayed behind will 
know the difference. 

It was very hard for them. Through all their happi- 
ness and all their sadness they had never been parted, 
and now that the saddest time of all had come they 
must lose each other. Most partings have a vague 
fringe of indefinite hope ; theirs was for a sharp, certain 
seven years, at least. It looked an eternity. But also 
most partings have a vague dark fringe of dread beyond 
them, for who can say whether any parting will be 
bridged } This dread was not theirs. Their hope was 
as certain as their pain. Maurice said he was going to 

serve seven years for her. ' And there cannot be any 
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Leah, can there ? ' said the child, with brimming eyes. 
It was but a faint comfort at the time, however great a 
one it was afterwards, that they would often meet 
*Two or three times a year/ said Maurice cheerily, 
though * two or three times a year ' had not a very cheery 
look to himself. She was to do all sorts of things in 
preparation for their new life, as they called it. And 
then every thought of that new life sent the pain back 
upon their hearts again, at the thought also of the seven 
years* gulf that lay between. 

At last they parted, and the first night they dreamed 
that they heard each other's voices dimly sad across the 
gulf. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The history of a man's feelings is, after all, the history 
of the man. For while thought, feeling, and action 
constitute the whole man, thought is only important for 
the sake of the feelings it gives rise to, and the whole 
value of a man's acts, as far as he himself is concerned, 
consists in their being the fruit and the expression of his 
feelings. Of course a man's thoughts, even though they 
lead to no feelings in himself, and his actions, even 
though they spring from other than their natural fount 
in his feelings, may be of importance, for good or evil, 
to others; but as elements of hiniy they are nothing. 
What a man deeply and permanently feels, that he is : 
the history of his feelings is the true history of himself. 

Out of this it comes that the seven years during which 
Maurice and Edith Pascal were separated from each 
other forms a comparative blank not only in the present 
narrative of their history, but in that history itself. 
Their life was at pause. Parted from each other, their 
old love could but abide and wait ; it could not change 
much. And they formed no other strong attachments 
in the time ; so that no new channels of emotion were 
opened up. Their very pursuits were of the nature of 
preparation rather than fruition, being, in the case of the 
boy especially, chiefly intellectual. The forces of life 
were at pause with them ; he was preparing the imple- 
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ments through which these forces should by and by 
accomplish the work of life ; she was preparing herself 
to be his help-meet and companion when that work of 
life was begun. 

It is not worth while, therefore, to delay the course of 
this history for even the briefest glance over that period 
of nearly seven years. Externally, things moved in ac- 
cordance with their plans. Those plans had been so 
simple that nothing but death or an entire break-down 
of health could well have marred them. The hoped for 
crown of their plans was the finding by Maurice of such 
work and such a position that Edith could come to him. 
This crown also was granted them, and she was called to 
her throne in the following summons : — 

* Sister mine, confess me for ever henceforth a true and 
far-seeing prophet. The seven years are still unaccom- 
plished, and yet I am able to offer you my heart, my 
hand, my fortune, and my home. Could any lady have 
a grander offer .^ My hand and my heart you know 
pretty well, for better and for worse. My home is yet 
to find ; but my fortune I can make known to you. I 
possess at the present moment the sum of 37/. 7s. 6d. ; 
my debts can all be cleared for something less than the 
7/. ys, 6d.y so that I am absolute master of the round 
sum of 30/. Why, colossal fortunes have grown from a 
fourpenny-piece ! What may not grow from 30/. } But 
perhaps, sweet sister, that is not the kind of fortune you 
care most about. Well, then, my true fortune is that 
there is offered to me an appointment, in the town of 
Embleton, to take charge of a chapel which is the chapel 
of a factory, but the congregation of which consists also 
largely of persons who do not belong to the factory. 
My duties, therefore, will be a mixture of those of a 
factory chaplain and those of an ordinary clergyman. 
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What do you think of that, my sister ? From things 
that I learn, I am inclined to think that the position is 
not a bed of roses. But what then, Edith ?• The Wye 
cannot flow by all countries, and we have had our share, . 
though we never sleep soundly any more rill the end. 
I cannot tell you, dear, how I have longed for the grip 
of real work. To have lived those seventeen years in 
the dear old home, and then to die in the midst of a 
good fight — this it seems to me would make it quite 
worth while to have lived. So I shall go to Embleton, 
Edith. Do not think that I have made up my mind to 
die : I never felt more like living, or more glad to be 
alive. But I mean that I should have no right to cry 
out, personally, however it might result. I have had my 
sweets, and a large share of them. 

*Our income, dear Edith, will not be stupendous. 
The salary of the chaplaincy is 200/. a year. Whether 
any other revenue comes in from the chapel I do not 
know, and do not care to ask. I should take the ap- 
pointment, whether or not. If there is some more, so 
much the better for us : if not, who cares ? If two human 
beings cannot manage to get what they need on 200/. a 
year, why then it is a very ridiculous world, and God has 
a great many millions of children who are very badly off 
indeed : beside, you must not forget the 30/. and your 
fortune, my dear. 

' I said that I have Aad my sweets. If you knew how 
the pleasure of having honest work to do is warmed into 
something that comes swelling up in my heart every 
hour of the day by the thought of having my darling 
with me again, you would think that my sweets are all 
to come. Life begins again soon, Edith.* 

God had heard many thanks for the dear past and 
many prayers for the future rise to Him from Edith's room 
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during the seven years of her widowhood ; but in the 
sobs of gratitude that He now heard, and in the prayer 
that He would help her to be everything to her brother 
that her love desired and that his love deserved, there 
rose to Him the fulness of a heart whose life was love. 
He was well pleased. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Edith had her long delicious dream out, and then 
calming herself, and carefully putting away the letter, 
that no eyes but hers might see it, she went to Mrs. 
Aylsham. 

* I am to go to him/ she said. 

' You are to go to him ? ' 

' Yes ; Maurice has got an appointment, and I am to 
go to hini.' 

' And you are so glad to get away from me, Edith ? ' 

'No, not glad to get away from you, but so very 
glad to go to him.* 

'I shall miss you, Edith. Shall I come and live near 
you ? ' 

Edith felt herself turn pale. ' Not in the same house,' 
she said, impulsively. 

Mrs. Aylsham gave her little laugh. ' You are not 
very flattering, Edith.* 

' I beg your pardon. Indeed I did not mean to be 
unkind. I only meant it would not be at all the same if 
any one else were with us. I did not mean you in 
particular.' 

' M — m ! I understand you, Edith. But I did not 
mean in the same house. Never mind. We can talk 
about that another time.* 

Who can it be that puts the drop of bitter into every 
cup of sweet ? They say it makes the cup more 
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wholesome. Probably it must be so. But if you have 
had one unalloyed cup, it has made you better as well 
as happier for the rest of your life. 

Poor Edith had a great mind to postpone the happiness 
of the thought of so soon being with her brother to the 
unhappiness of the thought that perhaps Mrs. Aylsham 
might a little mar the otherwise perfect bliss, and also 
that she must have seemed ungrateful and unkind to 
Mrs. Aylsham. However, for once, the happiness had 
the better of it, and she went about all day with the 
sunshine in her heart. You see, it was the fulfilment of 
a seven years' longing, the restoration of the happiness 
of her childhood, the satisfaction of her sweet parasitic 
nature. It was in one respect more than the going home 
to her husband is to the most loving bride. The bride's 
happiness is all future ; Edith's would be past and future 
brought into one. 

Mrs. Aylsham felt the wonderful change in her. There 
was a thrill about her look and tone which there had not 
often been for years. For, in truth, during all their time 
together, Mrs. Aylsham had never got to her heart. She 
had done her many substantial services, and had received 
much substantial gratitude in return. But gratitude is 
not much, after all. One throb of a heart in living 
response to yours is worth all the gratitude in the world. 
There is perhaps no greater proof of the low level at 
which the world lives its emotional life than the fuss it 
makes about the nobility of gratitude. 

But gratitude is enough to awaken remorse in the true 
heart at the appearance of being ungrateful, and so, 
between the gushes of her happiness, Edith was unhappy 
about her answer to Mrs. Aylsham, and she tried to find 
the opportunity of mending it. It came presently, for 
Mrs. Aylsham said, 

* When is Maurice to go to his new appointment ? * 
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' I don't know. He does not say. He does not tell 
me any particulars, except that it is in the town of 
Embleton, that it is a kind of chaplaincy, and that he is 
to have 200/. a year. I dare say he will write again to 
me to-morrow, and to you also, telling you all about it. 
He thinks he owes you a great many thanks, and I 
know that / do. I hope you did not think me ungrate- 
ful just now. I must have seemed so. But you know 
I have had so many plans and dreams about our home 
together. I did not want to lose them — that was all.* 

* Well, Edith, I understood you. It did sound a little 
strange, I confess ; but I did not think you were likely 
to say anything as unkind as that seemed to be. But 
suppose I had meant to propose to be in the same 
house, that would not have parted you from Maurice, 
would it } ' 

' No,' said Edith, audibly, and with literal truth ; but 
internally she said ' Yes — utterly from him as I hope to 
be with him.' And then she thought of all her little 
household schemes for him, of their house all to them- 
selves, of the coming down in the morning, of their 
heart-talks, of the tenderness between them as it used to 
be, and a thousand other things that no man can know, 
and no woman could tell, but which had bloomed up 
like wild flowers in the desert of her seven years' soli- 
tariness. Mrs. Aylsham in the house would have with- 
ered up all these her pet wild flowers at once, and would 
have forced her to substitute — an india-rubber plant, let 
us say. 

* You will not have a very large income, Edith,' said 
Mrs. Aylsham. ' A great many people would call it 
sheer poverty.' 

'Would they? Then I suppose I shall have to be 
very economical. I don't think Maurice would like to 
be well off* now. He said, in one of his letters, that if 
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he were to be clergyman to working people, he should 
not like to have a large income.' 

* Did he ? Well, he will have his wish. But I should 
have thought he would want a large income all the 
more for being amongst the poor.' 

* Yes, I thought of that. But I suppose he meant it 
some other way. I shall ask him by and by.* 

Maurice's anticipations of their new life were as keen 
as his sister's, but they were more complex. Hers 
were all summed up in the thought that she should be 
again with Maurice ; his turned to his sister and his 
work. The parasite thought how happy it would be 
once again to cling around her dear tree and feel how 
strong and brave he was; the tree thought of the joy 
of having the arms of the dear parasite again around 
him and her fibres in his heart, but also he thought of 
being a tree. 

During the latter part of the seven years, and espe- 
cially since his new work had been before him, the old 
life in his home had more and more shaped itself into 
unity and completeness to Maurice's mind. The tone of 
the world he had moved through since he left it was so 
wholly different, that he seemed to have entered upon a 
new order of being ; and this new order, so far from 
blurring the impression of the old upon his mind, had 
intensified and defined it. The quality of his own 
character largely accounted for this, but not less the 
fact that he had very little entered into the new order ; 
he had but used it. His emotions, and therefore his 
deepest personality, were in the old, still. His judgments 
of men and things, his aims, his standards, were those of 
the old life by his mother's side, and his dream life by 
the Wye. 

This gave to his character and conversation a curious 
and sometimes startling effect He would make remarks 
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that were absolutely childish in the ignorance of the 
world that they displayed, and then, immediately after, 
some thought would come from him that was far away 
out of the range of him who had just now smiled at his 
simplicity. He would assume standards of right and 
honour as axiomatic, that all the rest of the world were 
treating as impossible. People would shrug their shoul- 
ders and give up a discussion when they found it impos- 
sible to get at common moral data. But talk flowed 
simpler and purer in his presence, as in the presence of a 
child, and all coarseness held its peace before hitn as 
before a sweet-faced girl. Among a set of young men 
with whom he was, on one occasion, there was a low- 
toned fellow who uttered some indelicacy in his presence. 
Maurice blushed deeply, and the other men felt uncom- 
fortable ; but the offender was obtuse, and repeated his 
off*ence. 

* Why, Sir, you are a blackguard ! ' said Maurice, 
sharply. 

The fellow was indignant, and would have an apology. 
' For what } ' said Maurice. 

* Why, for what you called me. Sir ! ' 

' I can say that perhaps you are not a blackguard, but 
you spoke as one. Will that do } * 

The man was struck. He said he was afraid that that 
mtist do. Then Maurice became shy, as was his wont 
when any one was penitent. 

So, while during all the seven years the old life had 
seemed like a dream to the minds of Maurice and 
Edith, it appeared now to be probable that the seven 
years would become the dream, and the new life but 
the resumption of the old — only that then they had the 
feelings and the freedom of children, but now the feelings 
and duties of man and woman. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Between the time of Maurice receiving his new appoint- 
ment and his commencement of its duties, two months 
elapsed. These were busy months. He had to get 
away from his old position, which was a curacy in a 
parish where little clerical work wa§ called for, and where 
a conscientious regard was paid by the rector to the little- 
ness of the call. He had to go down to his new place, 
and see the manager of the factory and his chapel ; 
to find a mansion in due proportion to the dignity 
and extent of his income ; and, Edith having finished 
her many and important preparations, to fetch her 
and Mrs. Aylsham, to see about the furnishing of 
their new home. He really was richer than he had 
stated to Edith, because he had since taken some 
salary. So his money, a part of Edith's reniaining 
capital, and a present that Mrs. Aylsham was allowed 
to make them (he being much less sensitive now that he 
was, as he considered, fairly on his feet) were clubbed 
together, the house was furnished, and provision was 
made for their first six months' expenditure. Mrs. Ayl- 
sham took a small house in the neighbourhood, and pro- 
posed to be sometimes there and sometimes at her old 
house, which she did not give up. 

Mrs. Aylsham has gone back to her other house for 
a little, and by a Thursday evening the brother and 
sister are fairly ensconced in their new abode, he having 
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to begin his duties in the chapel on the following 
Sunday. 

They had chosen a cottage on the outskirts of the 
town, overlooking the green fields, rightly. judging that 
the old life could scarcely seem to have merged into the 
new without this much of the semblance of the external 
associations of the old. There was no Wye at their 
feet ; but the town and the factory and the chapel were 
their Wye, for these represented the embodiment in 
action of the old dream-life of which the Wye was the 
symbol But the green fields were with the neW as 
5yith«vthe old, for the beauty of God belongs not less to 
action than to dreams. 

They had a double sitting-room and a single one. 
The single one was their breakfast and dining-room. 
The back half of tbe double room held Maurice's books 
(of which he had not too many), and they shut the doors 
or opened them according as they wished to be sociable 
or solitary. This was the fashion of their home. One 
maidservant formed their establishment. The Wye 
home was not grand : what shall this be called ? Yet 
it is probable that their happiness would not have been 
greatly increased hs^d their rooms been quadrupled in 
size and number, and their servants numerous enough 
to make work enough for a large establishment Mau- 
rice was very proud of their nest ; he had opinions. upon 
such matters which it is possible he may give the reader 
an opportunity of learning in the more loquacious days 
to come. 

. So they sat down to an evening meal (in the front 
room, may it please the reader !). Says Maurice, 

' Chapter one, page one of the Vita Nuova, sister 
mine.' 

She smiles on him with the old childish look in her 
eyes. 
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' I have longed for this so, Maurice, and dreamed of 
it scores of times, but no dream was so good as this 
fulfilment/ 

' As good as the Wye, Edith ? * 

' In one way much better. I did not half know how 
dear the Wye life was until it was over. Now I am old 
enough to know how happy I am.* 

' I think they are satisfied with this for us, Edith.' 

' Yes.' 

This was their consecration of their new home. 

' And now it is forward, Edith. The old feeling that 
it is very presumptuous of me comes back when I think 
of the work I have undertaken here.* *>; 

Edith thought that if it were presumptuous in her 
brother, then it must needs be that no one should dare 
to undertake the work. Those who love you a little 
are apt to have less faith in you than strangers ; those 
who love you wholly believe in you wholly. But she 
said, 

* Does it look very difficult ? * 

* Well, it seems rather so vague than so difficult. If 
one had to read so much of the Bible, simply, or so many 
prayers, to preach sermons and pay visits, why, that could 
be done as well as roads can be made, or stones broken, 
or coats put together. But the thought that before I 
begin to do the least bit of my work I have to get 
right home to somebody's heart, and make him fffel 
something that he never felt before — that is a tremendous 
thought, for it supposes me able to do the kind of work 
that God does when He does His very best. Yet I sup- 
pose it must be possible, otherwise clergymen are very 
bad citizens, and ought certainly to take to road-niaking 
or some other useful work.' 

Edith thought that it would not be very difficult for 
her brother to get to anybody's heart, if that were what 
was wanted. So she said. 
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* I know that you will do, Maurice, though I cannot 
tell you how. But do not you think that at present you 
ought just to consider what you have to do next Sunday, 
and not any more ? ' 

' Perhaps that is not a bad idea, Pussie. I will try it* 

But if the exact truth were told, he did not try even 
so much at that moment, but gave himself up for the rest 
of the meal-time to think and say how pleasant it was 
to have the dear little soul sitting there to make tea for 
him and make his heart smile, and a host of other things 
that the poets know so well, but that he could not think 
of just then. 

To be told that Edith's complexion was a shade 
lighter than her brother's, that she had some dimples 
that played hide-and-seek upon her cheeks, that her ear 
was a dainty one and her nose indescribable, however 
true it might be and is, would not help you much ; but 
to be told that her face was just one of those which, 
unless you be a very young man, you would feel it to be 
the most natural thing in the world to take between 
your hands and kiss — that will help you a good deal, for 
it means all that simplicity and sweetness and power of 
getting straight to your heart which characterized the 
child at this time. These qualities she never lost — thank 
God, where they once are truly present, they are never 
lost — but time and trial made other qualities also mani- 
fest. These child-hearted women are among the joys of 
life, and send out, as sons, or brothers, or lovers, or hus- 
bands, more men to fight truly and bravely the battle of 
duty than do any other of the deputies of God under the 
sun. 

The evening meal being over, Maurice was ordered 
into an arm chair, to sit and talk for half-an-hour before 
he began to work. Edith brought a hassock to his knee, 
and there sat looking up into his face with a mingled air 
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of worship and sense of proprietorship that made even 
him smile. 

' What are you laughing at ? ' 

' The kitten/ 

' Ah ! Tell me what you are going to talk about on 
Sunday.' 

' I won't' 

' Do, please, Maurice.' 

' I can't' 

' Why cannot you ? ' 

' Because I do not know, or scarcely know. I shall 
not have a more difficult task than next Sunday 
morning's.' 

'Mrs. Aylsham is coming back on Saturday to be 
here to hear you.' 

'Yes, I know. I am half sorry. But I suppose I 
shall not be thinking much about her at the time, nor 
even j^ou, Pussie.' 

' Not ? I should be thinking of you all the time, if 
I were in your place. Fancy me in a pulpit' 

'You may come nearer to that than you imagine. 
You will have to play the part of the clergyman's wife, 
you know.' 

' What does a clergyman's wife do ? ' 

' Idon't know.' 

' Neither do I. So I cannot do it. Can I ? Answer. 
You mean me to find out. Perhaps she copies out the 
sermons. I can do that Or sees that her husband 
looks nice. I can do that. Or sets the people a good 
example in listening attentively. I can do that I am 
not a baby, sir; no, nor a kitten, but — ' The curtain 
falls. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The congregation on Sunday morning was a large one ; 
indeed, the chapel was quite full. It consisted of Edith 
and Mrs. Aylsham; Mr. Buchanan, the manager; some 
of the workmen, who usually attended; some others, 
who did not usually attend, but who came to get a first 
sight of the new chaplain; some outsiders who were 
regular attendants ; some outsiders who were not regular 
attendants, but who also had heard of the arrival of the 
new chaplain. 

Maurice had not attempted to see any of the men ; he 
felt that he could best breakthe ice with them, collec - 
tively, on that day. 

Edith looked round the chapel and was glad to see 
that it was full. She thought it would help him. 

Mrs. Aylsham looked round the chapel and tried to 
measure the intellectual and social quality of the con- 
gregation. 

Maurice did not look round at all when he first entered 
the reading-desk, nor until the hymn-tune was being 
played. Then he was very pleased to see that so many 
of the workmen were there. 

When he began the exhortation, Mrs. Aylsham eyed 
him keenly, and tried to learn from his voice if he were 
nervous. Edith's head dropped and her heart beat ; she 
had never heard him read the church service before. 

Maurice's reading was characteristic. He did not in- 
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tone ; but he read in almost a monotone, contriving to 
give the force of what he was reading, while, as nearly 
as possible, eliminating his own personality from the 
reading. 'It is not the parson you want,' he used to 
say, * but the prayers.* 

On the whole, the new chaplain arrested the congre- 
gation, as much by the unaggressiveness of his manner 
as by the personality that would show itself in spite of 
him. The first impression that his personality made 
upon you was one rather of severity than otherwise ; but 
as you grew accustomed to his voice you caught a ca- 
dence in it that was full of the suggestion of humility 
and tenderness, and that went right home to your heart. 
It brought the tears into the eyes of one young man, 
Tiot of the factory, who could not keep his eyes from the 
•speaker's face. Edith thought that she had never heard 
a voice that seemed so much to say, ' Let tis pray.' But 
then Edith was his sister. 

Presently came the time for the sermon. 

Maurice gave out no text. Indeed, he preached no 
sermon He began by stating that neither then nor on 
future Sunday mornings should he preach a sermon. 
He desired that they should together regard the Sunday 
morning as the church's great hour for worship rather 
than for instruction. 

Further, he hoped that they would feel with him that 
the complete fulfilment of the church's intentions in the 
matter, and the complete realisation of their highest 
privilege as Christian men, required that each Sunday 
morning they should carry on the service of the Holy 
Communion to its conclusion. 

In the place appointed for the sermon he should make 
it his rule to speak to them upon such matters of prac- 
tical Christian life, particularly of practical Christian 
social life, and, specially of all, of the practical Christian 
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social life of themselves of the factory as a body, as 
demanded their attention at the moment. The par- 
taking in the Holy Communion presupposed that they 
were Christian men ; it was right, therefore, that at such 
times their thoughts should be directed not to the general 
consideration of Christian doctrine or even of Christian 
duty, but to the special consideration of how best to 
embody in their own lives at the moment the practical 
realisation of the Communion of the Body of Christ. 

Further, he desired to say to all there present that he 
should always look upon his first duties in that place as 
those he owed to the factory of which he was chaplain — 
that the whole order of the service and the substance of 
the teaching would have reference, primarily, to the 
needs and well-being of the factory. He trusted, there- 
fore, that all who came to worship with them there, 
would feel that they were joining in what was, in some 
sort, a family service, and would be pleased to adapt 
themselves to it, rather than to expect it to be in any 
sort modified for them. 

Last, he would say, that as Sunday evening service 
was to every one much more optional than the service of 
the morning, he should treat that more as general public 
than as special factory service, and should hope on each 
occasion to preach to them a sermon. But as it was not 
possible for any man, Sunday after Sunday, to the same 
congregation, over a long space of time, to be moved to 
the utterance of some living thing out of his own heart 
and mind, he should make it a practice, when he had no- 
thing truly his own to say to them, rather to read to 
them the words of some other set down when he had 
had some living thing to utter, than words of his own 
which then, at least, must be injurious to him to speak, 
and unprofitable for them to hear. 

This was the substance of Maurice's first address to 
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his people. He could make no complaint against the 
listeners. His words caught them; his manner caught 
them more. That surface severity, and that cadence of 
pathos, were both strongly marked; but still more strongly 
came out that self-forgetting intensity which had so 
characterized his childhood. It was a voice and manner 
that made you forget yourself, also ; and if something had 
suddenly jarred you at the moment, you would have 
found the tears come to your eyes. 

But, of course, the effect of the address upon the 
congregation was by no means uniform. Does not the 
hearer shape the meaning of a speech, as much as he 
who utters it ? 

Edith was the preacher's sister, and this was the first 
sermon that she had heard from his lips. Of her, more 
need not be said than this. 

Mrs. Aylsham was deeply interested. She had never 
understood Maurice so well. He was always reserved ; 
and she jarred him so often that in her presence he 
seemed to shrink into himself. Moreover, even in talk- 
ing of topics, he could not fight for the leadership in a 
conversation, and Mrs. Aylsham was always given to 
take this leadership, even when she tried to draw any 
one out. She endorsed and encouraged most patently, 
and no one but a fool will talk to be endorsed and 
encouraged. Least of all could Maurice; and so she 
really got very little at his mind. But now he Aad to 
.speak, and because, in the intensity of the occasion, he 
so wholly lost sight of himself, therefore his personality 
came out very clearly. Mrs. Aylsham understood him 
better than she had done, and she, too, was proud of 
him in her way ; but then almost a bitter feeling came 
across her that she had never won him ; that he stood 
up there, looking so strong, quite without her, and that 
while, perhaps, the feeling that Edith was in the church 
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was warm at the bottom of his heart and helped to soften 
his voice, it would be quite the same to him whether she 
were there or a thousand miles away. What would 
she have given that he had been her son, looking so, 
and that she could have said to her heart, ' I made him 
that, and he finds no peer in the world save me ! ' She 
did not know that a son of hers could never have been 
that in heart and spirit, though he might have been 
never so high in intellect and taste. 

Mr. Buchanan, the manager of the factory, understood 
Maurice at once. He was a wise and grave man, a 
little saddened by the experience that it is easier to 
dream noble dreams than to realise them. He had 
come to the factory full of enthusiasm, had done some- 
thing, had failed in much, and thought that he had 
failed in more. He had said to Maurice at their first 
interview, * Ah, Mr. Pascal, I have learned that when we 
cannot do what we would, we must do what we can.' 
But every sight of a new recruit in the only worthy 
army of enthusiasts stirred him again, and here was a 
recruit, for certain, he thought But the sight of Maurice 
made him sad, too. * It will kill him in ten years,' he 
said ; ' the dead weight of this world's poorness would 
break his heart, even if he did not help it by champing 
himself to death.' But then, again, he was not so very 
sad after all, for he thought that to have noble hopes 
and to die of them is not the worst issue to life. 

Of the general mass of the congregation, some could 
not understand Maurice, either because he was not in 
their key at all, or because they had not yet caught his 
key. 

A second set liked him. These were among the 
workmen, chiefly. The working classes, as a rule, be 
they better or worse than others, are simpler, and have 
that instinctive perception of the essence of a man 
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which belongs to simplicity of character. They judge 
as children and good women judge; in other words, 
they scarcely judge at all, but rather feel the character. 
And here was a man as simple as themselves, in whose 
character were no cross scents to put out their in- 
stinctive judgments. So, from the bettermost workmen 
in the congregation, Maurice won a favourable hearing, 
for the present 

A third portion of the congregation thought they did 
not like him. These were the low-toned, whom such a 
nature always irritated; the men and women of rigid 
and narrow views, who sniffed a scent of trouble upon 
the air, and whom such a man alarms ; and, last, some 
respectable payers of pew-rents, who did not like being 
told when they had honestly paid their fees, quarter by 
quarter, that they were only visitors after all, and must 
not expect their tastes and wishes to meet with any 
consideration. Their sense of propriety was shocked. 

The sermon in the evening strengthened the im- 
pression which the morning had produced. It became 
clear that here, at least, was a living man, who had 
thrown his life into the work to which he had set his 
hand : a man who was so awed by the solemn dignity 
of his office, that he, in his personality, was wholly 
humbled before it ; a man who would be content that 
himself and his words should be judged upon their 
merits, and would not think of finding in that responsi- 
bility before which he himself was awed, a ground upon 
which to claim consideration and personal deference 
from you. Yet none the less his words fell with that 
authority which all words weighted with intense and 
reverent conviction must ever have. 

'Well, Maurice,' said Mrs. Aylsham, when they 
reached home after the evening service, and were settled 
down to survey the events of the day, ' well, Maurice, 
ou have made a beginning' 
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* Yes/ he said. 

' And a rather emphatic beginning.' 

* How emphatic } ' 

' Why, you have flaunted your colours pretty boldly.* 

* I have flaunted no colours.' 

* Have you flaunted no colours ? You begin by im- 
plying that people should not come to church to hear 
the sermon.' 

* Neither should they. I think so.' 

*I know you do. It is your colours. But many 
people think they should. It is what they chiefly do 
come for. They are like the old Scotchman who, when 
he was blamed for not coming till prayers were over, 
said, he didn't care for the broth ; he liked a slice of 
the meat' 

* But if people think so, and I think they are wrong, 
that is just the very reason why I should say so.' 

* But to say so in such very plain English the first 
time you ever spoke to them is what I call flaunting 
your colours.* 

' Then I shall always flaunt my colours.' 

' I am afraid — I mean, I think you will.' 

' But I think Maurice was quite right ! * interposed 
Edith. 

' Yes, my dear, of course. But now, Maurice, to leave 
that ; you next go on to announce a weekly administra- 
tion of the Communion, exposing yourself at once to the 
suspicion of belonging to a particular section of opinion 
in the church.' 

* But I am not to keep back what I conceive to be 
the truth lest some one should misjudge me, personally, 
for uttering it' 

* There are appropriate truths and inappropriate truths, 
Maurice.' 

* I don't believe in inappropriate truths. When a man 
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comes across a topic, especially when a man who occu- 
pies the position of a teacher comes across a topic, it is 
his duty to say out what he holds to be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, upon that topic' 

' And, for his pains, be misunderstood personally, and 
misapprehended in what he means/ 

' That is not his affair. Let him take all pains to 
make his meaning as clear as possible. Then he has 
done his duty. The rest lies beyond him.' 

'But, Maurice, people's minds must be prepared to 
receive even truths.' 

' People's minds never will be prepared so long as 
half-truths, which more often than not amount to lies, 
are told them, and even those half-truths are spoken 
with that air of unreality, not to say insincerity, which 
always must result from conscious reserve.' 

' But if you shut everybody's ears against you, how 
thenr.? Isit not better to feel your way.^' 

' People who feel their way, only feel their difficulties, 
and never make any way at all. Nobody who ever 
touched the world (not that I hope to touch the world, 
but I hope to touch a human being or two), nobody who 
ever touched the world felt his way. Rather, they all 
"turn the world upside down ;" they are misunderstood, 
misapprehended, crucified, if you please, but they change 
the world, notwithstanding. I am not talking about my 
own insignificant case ; but we have wandered into the 
general principle.' 

So they talked. They turned to point after point, 
but it was everywhere the same, and when they had 
finished, Mrs. Aylsham felt that her attitude had been 
wholly critical and objective. She had never meant it to be 
so. She had wanted to say how much that he had said 
had pleased her. But he would give her no chance. 
He had stood up against her at every point. He had 
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not once owned her right. She could not bow down like 
any common woman, or even like Edith. So she went 
to her home as uncomfortable as she left Edith angry. 

Edith was very glad when she went, and soon forgot 
to be angry. She brought a low seat to her brother's 
knee, and sat down and began to worship. 

' I was so proud of you, dear.' 

' Not proud, Edith.' 

' No, I don't mean proud, but glad, and thankful, and 
I cannot tell what. You know, don't you ?' 

' How can I know ? I only know that the loving 
heart there in the pew made me double as brave.' 

'Did it, indeed, Maurice?' and the tears came into 
her eyes at that 

So he had to take her face in his hands and kiss the 
tears away, which showed, as she thought, the immense 
advantage of having tears sometimes. 

' I am sure you will be able to do them good, Maurice.' 

'Are you, Pussie i* 

' Yes. Are not you } ' 

* Not sure. I hope so, a little.' 

' I watched some of the men's faces during the sermon 
in the evening. I could not look at anybody's, hardly 
at yours, in the morning.' 

' Poor Goosie ! Well, what did the men's faces tell 
you .'*' 

' They told me that they liked you much better at 
the end of the sermon than at the beginning. I should 
like to have gone and shaken hands with them.' 

' I dare say they would have had no objection.' 

' I think they would have stared. But, Maurice, I did 
not like what Mrs. Aylsham said.' 

' We shall have to hear much less wise things than 
those, Edith.' 

' Whom from ? will any body say anything ?' 
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' The course of true love never did run smooth/ 

' Perhaps your course will be an exception, and run 
quite smooth.' 

' God forbid, Edith.' 

In her room Edith prayed that whether her brother's 
course ran smooth or not, it might always run by her side, 
and carry to other hearts some of the joy and elevation 
it always brought to hers. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The next day brought the Pascals two visitors. One 
was the manager, who came, professedly, to pay his 
courtesy to Edith ; but, as really, he came to show the 
pleasure that the doings of yesterday had given him. 
Maurice saw the second motive, and was grateful. 
Edith liked him very much. His visit strengthened 
them both. 

The other visitor was a stranger. He sent in his 
card, bearing the name of Dr. Christopher Westbeech. 
Maurice was alone when he was shown in. He said : 

' I come, Mr. Pascal, by the right of being an older 
resident here than you. I attend the factory chapel, 
sometimes. I should be very pleased to make your 
acquaintance, and, if that might be, your friendship.' 

* Thank you,' Maurice said ; ' it is very kind of you 
to give me a welcome. I should think we might be 
friends.' 

This was a good deal for Maurice to say. He had 
not had much practice in friend-making, and was too 
genuine to be bland to all strangers ; but he liked the 
lookjjof his visitor. 

' I am a doctor practising here.' 

* Oh, yes. What I am, you know.' 

* Yes. Is it your first post of the kind } ' 

* I have been a curate before, and I have taught. 
That is all.' 
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' I see. I did not mean to ask that. I only meant 
had you been a chaplain before ? ' 

'You may ask me what you like,' Maurice said. His 
reserves were not about his affairs. 

But this carU blanche did not seem to help Dr. West- 
beech, and there was a pause in the conversation. As 
yet, they really had not much to say to each other. 

' I will go and call my sister,' Maurice said. 

' Your sister ? ' 

' Yes ; why not ? ' 

' I did not know that you had any lady with you, else 
I should not have ventured to call. Miss Pascal will 
feel that I have taken a liberty.' 

' I am afraid that her education has been very much 
neglected,' Maurice said, and went off to find Edith. 

Edith came in, and Maurice felt relieved ; Dr. West- 
beech less so. He, however, made his apologies in due 
form, pleading his ignorance of her existence, and stating 
his reason for wishing to come. 

Edith seemed to think that the latter explanation 
made the apology quite unnecessary. His ignorance of 
her own existence she did not take to heart, and Dr. 
Westbeech soon found himself less constrained with 
Edith than, for this first time, he had been with her 
brother. Edith herself only wished that Maurice might 
have to leave the room, that she might hear what their 
visitor would say about him in his absence. It was 
evident that he had much in his heart that he would 
have liked to say. 

Before Dr. Westbeech took his departure, Mrs. Ayl- 
sham came in. The two were introduced — by name, 
rather than by description. Mrs. Aylsham asked, with 
her eyes, * Who are you ? ' Mrs. Aylsham further asked 
(with her eyes, still !) ' IV/iat are you ? ' — not what in 
vocation, but what in material. In other words, she 
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began to anatomise him. Dr. Westbeech felt uncom- 
fortable under the process, and showed it. His talk be- 
came weak and pointless. Maurice, in his place, would 
have grown silent, and, so, would have piqued Mrs. 
Aylsham. He tried to talk, and, failing, provoked her 
contempt. She hated a weak man, and, anatomically, 
this looked like simple weakness. So Mrs. Aylsham 
dropped out of the conversation, and Dr. Westbeech 
soon left 

' Whom have you got there, Maurice } * she said. 

Maurice told her. 

* He does not seem anything very remarkable.' 

' It is early days, yet. I think there is a good deal in 
him.* 

' I like him,* said Edith, when they were alone. 

' So do I.' 

' He believes in you, brother.' 

* Every one has his weakness, Edith.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Maurice and Edith soon began to feel at home. They 
were both very busy. Upon Edith, the duties of a new 
enthronement lay with a solemn though delicious weight. 
She reverenced and rejoiced in her responsibilities. 
Maurice was full of thought and work. He set himself 
to know the place — its tone and temper, its elements, 
its wants. Gradually, as natural occasions offered, he 
became acquainted with the men. He went about 
quietly among them, seeking opportunities of knowing 
them, rather than making them, getting sometimes a 
gruff reception, more often a fair one, sometimes even a 
kindly one. On the whole, he was content, for the 
present. He had no taste for popularity ; no hope of it ; 
no faith in it, for real good in the long run. His hope 
was that he might be able so to behave himself from 
the head and the heart, that, gradually, the men should 
come to hold him a true man and their friend, and 
themselves become his friends. 

The manager left Maurice very much to himself, 
offering neither suggestion nor advice. Yet of his full 
sympathy and hearty kindliness Maurice had no doubt. 

Towards innovations, for their own sake, Maurice was 
in no way inclined ; yet very soon he found himself com- 
pelled by his convictions to make several. The practice 
of pew-letting had swamped the chapel with strangers, 
depriving the men and their families of their right place 
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and space therein. Maurice announced that at the 
expiration of the present term of hiring, no more sittings 
would be let ; and that while they would still be glad and 
grateful to welcome strangers to their service, the pro- 
vision of sittings for them must be made after the needs 
of the men had been supplied. 

This announcement caused a good deal of excitement 
in the minds of the congregation. Of the outsiders, some 
were irritated, while others were moved to a warmer 
respect for Maurice. Of the men, many were touched 
by it ; none could help being impressed. They were 
put into the most highly-favoured position, not as a 
matter of patronage, but of right. * The chapel is yours ; 
I give it you,' said their chaplain. But the gift was at the 
probable cost of a considerable part of his income, which 
he might have called his right, for men are very apt to 
confound prescription with right. 

But an innovation that caused much deeper and more 
general irritation, and won more sparing approval, was a 
rule that at the close of the voluntary, and before the 
service commenced, all seats not occupied by those to 
whom they had been allotted, should be filled up, if 
strangers were there who needed them. The irritation 
which this caused was in proportion to the rebuke and 
moral censorship which it implied. The moral obtuse- 
ness and irreverence which could make such a rule 
necessary, were transmuted into wounded pride and 
anger under the influence of the rebuke. 

Meanwhile, the Pascals and Dr. Westbeech came to 
see more of each other. Maurice quickly returned the 
first call, and came away better pleased with his new 
friend than even he had been at their first meeting. 
Then there was an invitation for him to come and spend 
a quiet evening with them, and he came. The whole 
proceeding was exceedingly youthful, and eminently 
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contrary to * the habits of good society/ Dr. Westbeech 
hears a clergyman, likes him, and calls upon him. The 
clergyman has a sister ; Dr. Westbeech is at once intro- 
duced to her. The clergyman returns his hearer's call, 
and asks him to tea, which will be served by his sister. 
Up to this point neither could positively certify of the 
other that he was not descended from the man in the 
moon, or did not hold a ticket-of-leave. For the purely 
barbarous (i. e. natural) reason that they like each other, 
they proceed to make acquaintance, and do not even 
know that they are doing something enormous. 

However, they did it, and Dr. Westbeech came to tea. 
Coming to tea was just the very situation to bring out 
the best that was in Dr. Westbeech. He did not shine 
in a call. (Who does, but a fool }) He did not shine 
among a number of people. He did not shine where he 
Aad to talk. But in that situation of kindly, chatty 
freedom which coming to tea implies, he did shine. 
Maurice always sat at Edith's left hand at tea. She put 
Dr. Westbeech at her right in the most natural manner 
in the world. Edith always helped Maurice to bread and 
butter ; it seemed the most matter-of-course thing in the 
world to help Dr. Westbeech at the same time. Edith 
kept her brother in order ; once during tea, she found 
herself on the point of administering a playful rebuke to 
Dr. Westbeech, whom she had seen for half-an-hour once 
before in her life. They chatted, even about their 
domestic affairs a little, and about Maurice's day's work. 
Dr. Westbeech let something drop about one of his 
patients, and found it interested his hosts, so he talked 
for half-an-hour about the cases that were just then most 
occupying his mind. They each told, quite incidentally 
and by accident, things about their early lives, and came 
to know, by a touch or two, the kind of childhood each 
other had passed. The tea-things remained on the table 
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ever so long after tea was finished, and, presently, Edith 
sang and played a little, almost without being asked. 
They did not discuss anything in particular, but talked 
about a score of things personal and impersonal, getting 
to know each other's minds, and feelings, and ways of 
looking at things, and finding out more points of sym- 
pathy than some people would discover in a hundred 
years. When they parted they said * Good bye,' and did 
not say anything about their next meeting. 

The reason of the possibility of such a first evening 
lay partly in the character of the Pascals, as any one 
who knows them can see. But also it lay largely in the 
character of Dr. Westbeech. This character was one 
made up of a good many minute touches, rather than of 
a few strongly marked features. One of the most 
striking things about him was the way in which any 
one who understood him at all felt at home with him. 
He was a man whom nice women * didn't mind ' — not 
because he was dull, but because he was kindly; not 
because he would not see their peculiarities, but because 
he would be sympathetic towards them. Women would 
sit down close by his side, and not think that they were 
doing so. To an older woman, his touch felt like her 
son's. More than one woman told him the story which 
is most sacred to a delicate woman's heart. You would 
rather that he should see you in an embarrassing or 
humiliating situation than almost any one else you could 
name. A young girl patient, lonely and dying, asked 
him to kiss her, with as quiet a heart, and almost as 
thankful, as if it had been her mother. He kissed her, 
and touched her cheek, as if she had been a child. The 
next day she died ; and presently he told the story with 
tears in his eyes to the woman friend he revered most in 
the world, instinctively feeling that thereby he made it 

even more sacred than if he had kept it to himself. If 
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the choice had been offered him of dying or telling it to 
coarser ears, he would have died, without fancying that 
he was doing anything the least heroic. Mothers would 
talk to him about their children — not simply the thing 
they had to say, but the thing they wanted to say. 
Many a time his housekeeper had to grow indignant 
over a spoiled dinner, because he had not had the heart 
to cut short some fond mother in the tale of her hopes 
and fears. 

Not altogether dissimilar to this was the character of 
his intellect. His intellect, too, was sympathetic. He 
was a perfect friend for an earnest and original-minded 
man, for he could catch enthusiasm, and be earnest over 
that which another had originated. He was no parrot. 
He did not echo another man's thoughts ; he appropriated 
them. He did not get up a half-spurious enthusiasm ; 
he caught the thoughts in the mood of the originating 
mind, and so caught the enthusiasm. Indeed, in him the 
enthusiasm would sometimes seem to be stronger than 
in the originator, because to enthusiasm for the thought 
he added enthusiasm for the thinker. For he never 
mistook himself for the originator, but would attach 
himself to the mind whose sway he owned with a simple 
fealty worthy of less degenerate, or at all events, less 
modern, times. He liked a master, in the old scholastic 
sense ^f the word, and having found one, became to him 
an appreciative and a loyal disciple. 

One more trait in Dr. Westbeech's character must be 
touched upon here. Owing to his kindness of heart, and 
his exceptional power of entering into the feelings of 
others, it was exceedingly difficult to him to say any- 
thing to a person that he foresaw would give him pain. 
Herein lay one of the largest elements of his love- 
ableness; herein lay his greatest temptation to sin. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Dr. Westbeech had a friend, who introduces himself 
into the field of this history by remarking : 

* This new parson friend of yours seems to be making 
rather a stir in the place, Westbeech.' 

* It is natural that when a living man comes into a 
city full of dead ones, he should make somewhat of a 
stir.' 

* There's your old weakness, again, Chriss. You will 
talk metaphor, and you must talk bad metaphor. That 
a living man should make a stir by coming among dead 
ones, is just what is not natural. What you meant to 
say is that it's natural that when a waking man comes 
in amongst a city full of sleeping ones, treading right 
and left upon their fingers and toes, he should make a 
stir.' 

' All right. Go on.' 

* You're ungrateful, Chriss. But I was about to remark 
that I think I'll come and hear your parson friend.' 

* It may do you good.' 

* It may ; though as a general rule I have found that 
sermons do not do me good. Still, there's no telling. I'll 
come next Sunday morning.' 

* He does not preach a sermon on Sunday morning } * 

* Eh } That looks hopeful. Who takes his place ? ' 

' He does not have a sermon preached in the morning 
at all.' 
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' Chriss, there's something in the man. I'll go next 
Sunday evening. Alas for my dear old Hooker ! He 
has been my Sunday evening friend for weeks past.' 

They went. Westbeech wanted to know what his 
friend thought of the sermon. 

' You may ask me to meet him/ he said. ' Good night. 
I shall have time for a little Hooker, yet' 

So a meeting was arranged. The men were to sup 
together. Nine o'clock was the hour. When the evening 
came, Maurice arrived first On the stroke of nine 
Wentworth entered. 

' Punctuality consists in being neither too soon nor too 
late,' said he. 

* It is only self-confident virtue that trims so close to 
vice. This is my friend Wentworth, Mr. Pascal.' 

Maurice rose ; Wentworth gave him][a greeting of full 
courtesy, and they shook hands. 

' This is our second interview,' Wentworth said. 

' Indeed ! When was the first ? ' 

' Last Sunday evening. I heard you preach ; an un- 
usual luxury for me on a Sunday evening.' 

Maurice smiled. * Quite a human smile,' Wentworth 
said, afterwards; 'you wouldn't a bit have known he 
was a parson by it' 

Till supper was ready the three men had an arm-chair 
each. One lay in his, almost; this was Wentworth. 
The second sat in his, fully occupying it, but by no 
means asking to be nursed by it; this was Maurice. 
The third sat upon the edge of his, ready to start up 
upon the slightest provocation, so that it might just as 
well not have been an arm-chair at all ; this was Chriss. 
It is to be pleaded on behalf of Chriss that he was host, 
having two guests whom he valued, and one of whom 
was new to him. 

* What have you been doing to-day i * asked Westbeech 
of his friend. 
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' My usual work. Nothing in particular.' 

* He really works hard/ Chriss explained to Maurice ; 
* but he works out of harness, and so he calls it doing 
nothing.* 

* You've no profession, then,' said Maurice. 

* Happily or unhappily, none. I'm a Bohemian.' 
' What's that .? ' 

* I have not the least idea. Only people will have you 
labelled, and somebody stuck that on me one day. It 
didn't seem to hurt at all, so I let it stop. You mtist 
have a label. One unfortunate friend of mine grew 
restive under labels altogether, so the folks put •* Free- 
thinker " upon him. That stuck, and everybody shunned 
him like the plague. So he went to discover the source 
of the Nile, thinking he shouldn't meet many people 
there.' 

The supper went merrily, in a quiet way. Wentworth 
presided at table in the most fatherly manner, and put 
his host quite at hi§ ease. He also talked most of the 
nonsense, while the others did the laughing. He had a 
way of making his jokes upon Chriss, which was very 
rude technically, but which really amused Chriss as 
much as anyone else. Just now, the joke on the stocks 
was that about the metaphors. He explained to Maurice 
that Westbeech jhad a theory that metaphors ought to be 
sesquipeds ; that the very beauty of a metaphor depends 
upon its halting movement ; and then he manufactured 
for Chriss some sesquipedal metaphors in illustration of 
his theory. 

Upon those rare occasions when he felt himself to be 
fairly off duty, Maurice had an almost childish enjoy- 
ment in fun. He did not originate much, but he gave 
himself up thoroughly to be amused, and was not over- 
critical about the logical character of the nonsense, so 
that it had some real feeling of humour in it His laugh 
was as refreshing to hear as a child's. 
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This characteristic of Maurice took Wentworth's fancy 
immensely. Again and again he looked at Maurice 
with just that tickled air of sympathetic amusement 
with which you look at a child, and again and again his 
own expiring laugh flashed up in the socket, by conta- 
gion of the other's. Wentworth loved a bit of genuine 
simplicity and naturalness above all things, and his in- 
stinctive antagonism to a parson, as such, was by 
Maurice's pleasing him in this respect transferred to the 
other side of the account, and transmuted into so much 
additional good will to this particular man, parson though 
he was. 

After supper they fell into more serious talk, and, not 
unnaturally, the talk turned towards Maurice and his 
work, he being the new-comer, and his work involving 
so much more that is moot than is to be found, by the 
laity, at all events, in medicine, or even Bohemianism. 
Finally, and this was the efficient cause, Wentworth had 
resolved to know all he could about the thoughts and 
character of the parson. So he said : 

* I was a little surprised to learn that you have no 
sermon in your morning service.' 

' Were you } And displeased ? * 

* I did not say that. I was a little surprised, too, at 
the character of your evening sermon, and again I did 
not say displeased.' 

Maurice smiled, quietly, but said nothing. So Went- 
worth had to begin again, liking the parson not worse 
that he remembered he was not in the pulpit 

* You're not fond of innovations } ' he said. 
' No, I think not.' 

* Yet you make what amount to two.' 

* There are worse evils than innovations.* 

* What are the worse evils, in this case ? 

* Do you want a sermon now ? * 
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' I want to know your theory of sermons.' 
' It is soon told if you really wish to know it. My 
theory is, that building up is not quite the same thing 
as laying the foundation ; that edification is not quite 
the same as conversion ; that the two things are better 
attempted separately.' 

* And now the application of your theory ? ' 

' The application is this. I do have a sort of short 
sermon in the morning ; but its purpose is edification, as 
consists with its place in the heart of the Communion 
service. It stands as a kind of consultation among 
Christian men as to how best to translate into action 
that spiritual vital power which the Communion is de- 
signed to feed. The evening sermon is a kind of mis- 
sionary address, designed chiefly for heathens and (with 
your permission) spiritual Bohemians. Its object is con- 
version.' 

* But then the church seems a queer place to deliver 
it m. 

' That is true. I don't think the church is the place 
where, by right, the clergy should be working on Sunday 
evenings.' 

' Where would you have them ? * 

' In the by-ways and hedges. The fact is that the 
church sends out missionaries, but forgets that cjne of 
its own chief dutieis is to be a missionary church. 
When it does remember it, the result is that strange 
jumble of endeavour to edify the saints, and convert 
the unbelievers, commonly known as a sermon.* 

Thus much of their conversation it was necessary to 
record because an event of some importance turns upon 
it ; what more they said must remain unrecorded, not- 
withstanding they discussed many matters of interest, 
until a church clock, emboldened probably by the still- 
ness of the town, struck with more than its usual em- 
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phasis the hour of twelve. There was a tone of reproach 
in the lingering sound of the last stroke which was too 
much for Maurice as he thought of poor little Edith 
sitting up for him, as he quite well knew she would be 
doing. So he stated his case, and said he thought that 
he must go. The discussion must be adjourned — for 
early resumption, he hoped. Wentworth staunchly op- 
posed his going. He had never seen Edith. Chriss was 
tossed between the desire of retaining his guest, and 
consideration for the feelings of his guest's sister. Vir- 
tue triumphed. 

Maurice went Wentworth stayed behind for a further 
gossip. He could do so, he said ; which showed the ad- 
vantage of having no sister. 

Westbeech said, ' I hope, now, you see the propriety of 
my taking you to the Sunday evening service. It is 
intended for heathens and Bohemians, you understand.' 

* Seeing that you did not take me at all, but I volun- 
teered to go, I can let you have the comfort of being 
pleased with yourself. Rare pleasures are sweet' 

' You like Pascal, I see.' 

* Yes, I like him thoroughly.' 

* I knew you would.' 

' Which shows your perception, Chriss. But he is a 
bit of a Bohemian, too.' 

* I do not see how.' 

* Why, Bohemians are gentlemen who like to do things 
in their own way, instead of being bound to do them as 
everybody else does them. You will find that Pascal 
has a good many ways of his own for doing things.' 

* Yes, but there seems a difference.' 

* That's true. And the difference is this. A Bohemian 
likes to dp things in his own way, primarily, because of 
his love of freedom. Whether it is a better way, or not, 
never mind ; it is his own. But men of Pascal's type 
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would be men of most rigid discipline and obedience, if 
they fell upon earnest times. Show them a good thing 
being well done ; it is enough ; they have no desire to 
change, no desire to take another way because it is their 
own. But when they fall on such unhappy times as these, 
when all the old machinery is being worked (the church 
machinery, I specially mean) with about as much result 
as when a mill grinds the air, then these men grow im- 
patient of the old machinery. It is not new methods 
they want, but living methods — only new ones because 
the old are dead.' 

* Then they are altogether different from Bohemians. ' 

* At bottom, yes. But, the times being what they are, 
their manifestations are very similar. In earnest times, 
Pascal and I would find ourselves at opposite poles. I 
don't mean that he would be earnest and I should not ; 
I hope not this, and, at all events, I don't mean this ; 
but he would be all for order and the recognised methods ; 
I should be still for freedom and new, because my own, 
methods. . As it is, we are both for new methods. Peo- 
ple will take us both for Bohemians. The chances are 
that he will irritate people more, and more deeply than 
I, because by his earnestness he will keep them for ever 
on the chafe — I should, at most, only give them a shake, 
now and then — and because, from his love for the old 
paths, he will try to find new ways of doing the old 
things, while I, from my Bohemianism, tend to seek for 
new things, as well as new ways. So people will tolerate 
me much more easily than they will tolerate him ; me 
they will call eccentric ; him they will probably call a 
heretic' 

' But, you know, he is not at all a heretic' 
'I dare say not (though I have not the least idea 
what a heretic is) ; but that doesn't matter. It makes it 
all the better fun to call him one. Voltaire would not 
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have minded the name a bit. F^n^lon would have been 
shocked at it, or, rather, was shocked at it. If one little 
boy has a brass watch which he shows to another, little 
boy No. 2 wouldn't think of calling it brass; that's 
patent and confessed; but if little boy has a watch, 
metal unknown, which he wotit show to little boy No. 2, 
the chances are immensely in favour of little boy No. 2 
exclaiming indignantly, "Yah, it's only brass!" So 
"heretic" comes to bean appropriate penal epithet for 
all persons who cannot be made out' 

* So you think he will have some hot water to go 
through.?' 

' I am not a prophet, and don't understand metaphor, 
and as it's past one o'clock, and the ghosts are therefore 
probably all gone home again, I will imitate their ex- 
ample. For what am I, as Mr. Carlyle so unanswerably 
inquires, but a ghost rendered visible.? Sleep well, 
Chriss, my boy, and -may no sesqui-pedal ghost haunt 
your innocent slumbers.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It was not very long before some clouds began to gather 
in Maurice's prospect That they did so was partly to 
be explained by the character of Maurice's predecessor, 
to whom a few words must here be devoted. 

This gentleman was a man of the sort who may best 
be described as faultless and virtueless. Of the various 
explicit duties that might be expected of him in the 
various relations of life, he, to speak roughly, omitted 
none. As husband, as father, as tenant, as subject, as 
clergyman, he was exemplary. But hi? exemplariness 
was of that diluted order that it impressed no one. 
His children followed their own bent, absolutely ; some 
turned out well, some turned out very badly, and people 
said what a wonder it was that so good a father should 
have such discreditable children. It was no fault of his, 
in any positive sense. A wooden father could not have 
been more faultless, nor more — ^wooden, let us say. 
There are plenty of such negative people in the world ; 
whatever they are, they are for themselves ; the world is 
neither helped nor harmed by them, except, indeed, in 
as far as they fill positions where to be negative is to be, 
in effect, positively injurious. 

There is one advantage which a worthless scamp of a 
clergyman has over the good sleepy soul in the same 
office. The first compels you to say : * Well, this is not 
Christianity that is set forth in his life;' from which pro- 
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test to the effort after a more precise realisation of what 
Christianity truly is, is a logical and a not unnatural 
step ; whereas the good sleepy soul is apt to produce in 
you an acquiescent frame of mind which amounts to a 
virtual assumption that Christianity is on the whole 
fairly represented by good sleepy-soul-ism. The first 
serves as, at least, a ' No road * signal ; the second is a 
lazy by-lane that leads you at last to a hay-rick and a 
snooze. 

The Reverend James Passmore Harris, being of the 
good sleepy-soul order, had been utterly without influence 
over the workmen of the factory. Those who had come 
to church had come from a habit of church going ; the 
rest had stayed away. In his pastoral capacity he had 
been equally insignificant. He had regularly* visited the 
homes of the men, a little to the pleasure of the wives 
(for women take kindly to anything in the shape of a 
parson !), a good deal to the satisfaction of his own con- 
science, and somewhat to the contentment of his shoe- 
maker. Beyond this, he had, on the whole, better have 
stayed at home and nursed the baby, for the Reverend 
James Passmore Harris was married and had babies. 

Following such a man, Maurice found a flock quite 
prepared to keenly enjoy the new sensation of excite- 
ment of thought or feeling, but by no means accustomed 
to or prepared to like the bite of the curb in their 
mouths. Moreover, the way in which Maurice had abdi- 
cated several things usually held to be among the prero- 
gatives of a clergyman, had thrown them off their guard 
and caused them to expect from him, stimulation, to be 
sure, but no deliberate attempt at government. They 
were therefore taken quite by surprise when they learned 
that he could assert authority as well as repudiate 
usurpation. 

The first surprise, and therefore the first cloud in 
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Maurice's prospect, arose as follows : — It will be remem- 
bered that at his first coming Maurice commenced the 
weekly administration of the Eucharist. But the work- 
men were slow in responding to this. Large numbers 
of them, indeed the greater part of them, still left the 
church as soon as the address that took the place of the 
sermon was over. This grieved Maurice very much, but 
he waited for a time in the hope that gradually it would 
mend. As, however, it did not mend, he one morning 
read the whole of that exhortation appointed to be 
read * when the Minister shall see the people negligent 
to come to the Holy Communion.' All who have heard 
this read in church know its incisive power, and to 
minds of the workman type such things have a literal- 
ness and therefore a force that they can scarcely have 
to the minds of those who live more among words. 
Moreover, Maurice followed up the exhortation by an 
address to the same effect, urging, not the general duty 
of communication, but the particular duty of every man 
in the church to communicate. And he had a literal, 
forcible, personal way of saying such things that, co- 
acting with the literal apprehensions of the men, made 
what he said strike right home. 

It followed that all who did not henceforth commu- 
nicate felt themselves to be in a position of defiance 
against him. He had put it so strongly and so personally 
that not to obey him was to say ' I won't* And this 
would seem to be the case much more to themselves 
than to him. To him they were, after all, a body ; to 
themselves, each was one ; he had but thought to urge 
strongly a duty ; to them it seemed that he was trying 
to force upon them, from himself, an obligation; he 
would but regret that their consciences were not quick- 
ened; they thought he would be annoyed that their 
wills had not yielded. So that while he felt none, they 
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pictured him as feeling personal irritation, and their 
feelings resented the irritation which their imaginations 
created. 

Such was the state of matters in the factory when an 
event occurred that both intensified and gave point to 
the wide-spread feeling. Between two of the men there 
existed a quarrel pf somewhat long standing, involving 
blame to both, but in which one was by far the most 
seriously to blame. This man*s name was Petworth. 
The quarrel had arisen out of the somewhat peculiar 
circumstances of the factory. The factory was a place 
where the manufacture of several patent commodities 
was carried on, the work of preparation consisting largely 
of chemical processes. New patents were frequently 
taken out, and, in order to bring the whole intelligence 
of the place to bear upon the work of the place, pre- 
miums were granted by the managers to all workmen 
who invented any improvements in the processes em- 
ployed. Petworth claimed to have invented such an 
improvement, but the man with whom he had his quarrel 
claimed to have discovered the most important part of 
his invention before him. The claim seems to have been 
just; at all events the factory authorities decided to 
divide the premium between them. This was the be- 
ginning of the quarrel ; out of it grew dislike, recrimi- 
nation, malicious charges, and all those fruits that may 
easily grow from such a root. Lately Petworth had 
made distinct charges of dishonourable conduct against 
his opponent, which charges he had failed to substantiate 
when challenged to do so, but which, nevertheless, he 
would not withdraw. 

All this had lately come to the ears of Maurice. He 
had taken pains, when the thing had been told him in 
part, to ascertain the exact facts of the case, and there 
appeared to be no room for doubt that Petworth was 
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very much in the wrong, and that he was entertaining 
bitter animosity against his fellow-workman. 

It was thus that matters stood, when one Sunday 
morning, Petworth, among others, presented himself to 
receive the Sacrament of Communion. Maurice saw 
him coming up, and his heart almost failed him ; for 
if he performed what he held to be his duty, a very 
painful thing was before him. His mind glanced at the 
alternative course for a moment ; but when he thought 
of giving into the hands of the man those symbols 
which, if they mean anything, mean so much, he saw it 
was impossible. So as Petworth knelt down at the 
Communion rail, Maurice said in a voice low, but dis- 
tinct, firm, though tremulous : 

' I am very sorry ; I dare not give you the Sacrament 
in your present state of mind ; " first go and be recon- 
ciled to thy brother." ' 

The man looked confused at first; he did not know 
what it meant; but in a moment he understood, and 
rose and left the church. 

All the rest of the morning seemed to Maurice like a 
painful dream, in which he moved about not knowing 
what he did. As soon as it was over, he hurried home, 
not even thinking of Edith, who waited for him, as usual, 
just inside the church. He went into his bedroom and 
shut the door. When at last Edith learned that he had 
left, she came home, wondering, and fearful that he was 
ill. She had seen "that something had happened at the 
Communion, but had had no idea what it was. Indeed 
such a thing had never been done in her presence, and 
it would not have entered her mind in any case, unless 
she had heard the words. When she reached home, the 
maid told her that Maurice had come home and had 
gone straight to his room. 

' Did he seem ill, Susan ? ' 
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' No, ma'am, I think not.' 

' Did he say anything to you ? ' 

' No, not a word ; not as he generally does ; he did 
not seem to see me.' 

So Edith waited awhile, but when he did not come 
out, she went to his room and knocked. 

* May I come in, Maurice } * 

' Yes, Edith ; you may come in, now.' 

'What is the matter, dear ? Has anything happened?' 

' I have had to do the most painful and responsible 
thing I ever did in my life.' 

And then when he found that she did not know what 
had happened, he told her. 

' It seems to me,' he said, ' not only the most painful, 
but the most awful thing I have ever done, almost as 
solemn as if I had suffered him to take the Sacrament ; 
only that that would have been wicked, and this was my 
duty.' 

Edith well understood how he would feel upon the 
matter, in both its general and its personal aspects. 
Neither did she so ill understand her brother as to at- 
tempt to diminish his sense of responsibility. But she 
did want to comfort him. So she said : 

* Perhaps it will do the man good, Maurice.* 

' Yes, but perhaps it will drive him off from his last 
chance of good. He is of so bitter a temper throughout, 
that if he comes to feel bitter towards religion also, I 
don't see what chance there is for him.' 

* Let us hope, dear, ' she said ; * and you will talk to 
him, won't you ? ' 

' Yes, I must talk to him, if I can know what to say.' 
So they did not speak about it any more ; but after 
their dinner, Edith found in a memory that was very 
retentive of all that love had committed to it, many of 
his favourite bits from her singings and playings, and 
these^ as always, did him good. 
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In the evening, Petworth was not at chapel, as he 
sometimes, though not always, was. Maurice had re- 
solved what he would do in case the man should not 
come. So service being over, and Edith not being for- 
gotten this time, but left safe at home, he went to Pet- 
worth's house. The man was at home, and alone. 
Maurice said : 

' Good evening, Petworth. I have come to say, amongst 
other things, how vety sorry I was to have to do what 
I did this morning/ 

' You'll never do it again, Mr. Pascal.' 

' I hope not. I hope I may never again have to do 
anything half so painful.' 

' You'll never do it again. Sir, because I shall never 
give you the chance.' 

* You mean — ? ' 

' I mean that I shall never come to Communion 
again.' 

* God forbid that you should say so, Petworth.' 

' I /tave said it ; and what's more, I shall never come 
to church again.' 

' I know that you must have been very much pained, 
and when we are pained, we often get angry ; but you 
will lose your anger to-morrow, and then you will unsay 
the very solemn thing you have said.' 

* I know nothing about being angry, or losing my 
anger ; but I shall no^ unsay what I have said.' 

' And why, Petworth ? ' Maurice spoke with a half- 
pitying, half-pleading tone, that would have touched 
many even hard hearts, had they not, too, been proud 
hearts. 

The man did not answer. 

* Is it with me, personally, you are angry ? ' 

* How can you ask, Sir ? No one ever insulted me so 
before.' 

K 2 
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' Insulted, Petworth ? I should be very sorry to insult 
any one ; much more one of my own people. I simply 
did my duty, giving great pain to you, of course, but 
giving scarcely less pain to myself, I think. And it was 
not my duty simply according to my own notion ; here, 
you see, is the direction given to me as a clergyman/ 
And then he offered to show him the place in the Prayer- 
book. 

* I know it. But that does not tell you to turn me 
away from the Communion. I am not " an open and 
notorious evil liver." ' 

' No ; but you are one of those " betwixt whom 
malice and hatred reign," and hatred is worse than 
drunkenness.' 

' The man has injured me. Sir, and I hate him. I do 
not deny that. That's just' 

' No, it is not just, but wicked, even though he were 
the sole offender; but you have injured each other, and 
I think that you are most to blame.' 

' Indeed, Sir ! I did not know that you were on his 
side.' 

' I take no sides. That you know, though you say 
what you do. I take your side in asking you to put 
away hatred and malice.' 

' I do not like such words, Sir ! ' 

' I do not want to use any words that pain you. 
There is no one more true to you, at heart, than I am. 
I should thank God if I might give you the Communion 
next Sunday. Now tell me, may I go to Seaford and 
say that you are willing to be friends with him, that you 
will fully accept his apology, if he will make it, for all 
wherein he has injured you, and will ask his forgiveness 
for all wherein you have injured him, and will put away 
from your^heart all bitter feelings, and, as far as you can, 
from your thoughts the memory of the past } Let me 
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do this, Petworth ; it will make me more happy than I 
can tell you/ 

' No, Sir, I will not ; I will never ask his pardon, be- 
cause I have not injured him; I will never forgive him, 
because he is a mean scamp who does not deserve to be 
forgiven ; and I will never be friends with him.' 

* Then I must tell you, Petworth, that you could not be 
farther from God than you are, though you had com- 
mitted all the sins that the Decalogue forbids. To hate 
your brother is the essence and sum of all sin. You can 
never pray so that God can bless you ; you can never 
take the Communion without sin ; you can comfort no 
one, help no one, and love no one as a Christian man 
loves. I pray God to change your heart.' 

Maurice's words beat upon the man's heart and made 
it harder than before, as all such words must do, except, 
by the action of that uncomprehended Power that ' blow- 
eth where it listeth,' they avail to the softening of re- 
pentance. Petworth's was a very bitter nature indeed, 
and so bitter, chiefly because it was so proud. The 
man was intelligent beyond the average, and well 
read in certain directions. Of this he was very con- 
scious, and it heightened his natural pride. He was 
industrious, honest, punctual, sober, provident — had in- 
deed all the virtues that go to make what is called suc- 
cess in life. He had no coarse habits or tastes. He 
was very proud of his moral nature and character; he 
found himself wholly satisfactory. His health was good, 
and he was skilful in the use of his body. . He had a 
strong, persistent will; a certain cold logical way of 
putting things that it was difficult to answer, and a 
sharp, stinging tongue in the war of words. Altogether 
he was a man of that type who most absolutely realize 
their own standard of excellence, and whom, therefore, 
it is most difficult of all to * convince of sin.' 
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This was the man whom Maurice had stung to the 
quick, his own heart being all the* while so far from 
stinging thoughts. He went home very sad indeed. His 
old feeling of awe, and almost terror, at his work, came 
over him. It seemed that his day's work had pushed at 
least one man farther from God, caused one man to unfurl 
a banner against the Almighty. Was this what clergymen 
were for ? He could not point to one man whom he had 
drawn nearer to God. The balance was against him. 
He had served the devil, thus far. If the case had been 
another man's, he would have told you that to lift up 
the standard of God must always cause the rival banner 
of Satan to be flaunted visibly in the air ; that the 
rebellion was only manifested, not caused ; that influence 
for good is more subtle and less apt to show itself than 
these startling manifestations of evil ; but general truths 
do not help a man much when the sense of personal 
responsibility is strong upon him, and so Maurice went 
home from his visit to Petworth sad at heart. 

Edith waited for him, anxious, but nursing a holy sort 
of proud hope that he would come home with his first 
trophy shining in his face. Instead, she saw him veiled 
with the sorrow of defeat. So she did not ask him 
anything, until he chose to speak ; and then he told her 
what had passed, and she sorrowed with him, under- 
standing that a heavy blow had fallen upon them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

The next day found Petworth's anger in no way 
diminished, but rather deepened by his having brooded 
upon it, and by the last words that Maurice had spoken 
to him. At moments, the thing made him giddy with 
rage. That he, the high-minded workman, who had 
never been known to be other than sober ; who had never 
been in debt, never dependent for an hour ; who had 
never been turned away from a situation in his life; 
whose scorn was the dread of the ne'er-do-wells of the 
factory ; who was an authority in the place — that he 
should be told that he was as bad as if he had com- 
mitted all the sins forbidden in the Decalogue, this was 
gall such as he had never had to taste. The Phari- 
see himself could not have been more full of angpry 
astonishment had the Publican rebuked him for his sins. 

At night he went to the club which the men had 
formed among themselves. Several men were there, 
and it was evident, from the looks that greeted his 
entrance, that the event of yesterday had been the subject 
of their conversation. Petworth held his head as high 
as usual, but said nothing. Presently one of the men 
with whom he was not a favourite, and who had also 
some power of defending himself against the sharp 
tongue of the other, said : 

' The parson did not seem to have quite as good an 
opinion of you yesterday morning as some people have, 
Petworth.' 
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Petworth looked up savagely. 

' The parson be ' said he. 

' Whew ! The pattern man swearing/ said the other 
' he must have hit you hard, I am afraid.* 

'Be quiet, Simpson/ said another; ^ you needn't hit i 
man when he is down.' 

' Down ! Who is down } ' Petworth said. 

' Why I thought you must be. You don't often swear 
you know.' 

' I don't often have such cause to swear. But I an 
far enough from down — make yourself sure of that.' 

' I told you how it would be/ said a man namec 
Cromford ; * they are all alike. At least they are of tw( 
sorts — softs, like our old friend Harris; or Jesuits, lik< 
this one. Some of you were taken in by his fine speeches 
/ never was. I know the lot of them.' 

'Your acquaintance among clergymen is large, ! 
should think, Cromford,' a man who had not yet spokei 
said ; ' which accounts for many things about you. 
should have thought we had had enough of your empt] 
chatter. What do you know about Jesuits t Why yot 
don't even know what the name means. Who told yo\ 
Harris was soft } He had brains enough to be abov< 
your understanding, at all events. You were neve 
taken in by our parson's fine speeches. I wonder whei 
you ever were taken in by anybody's fine speeches, if b] 
being taken in you mean thinking any good of them, 
must say I wish we kept a more respectable dog t< 
snarl at the club here, if we must have one at all.' 

' Amen ! ' said Simpson ; ' Cromford's put to sleef 
Good night, my boy. And, behold, here's anothe 
parson come to be the champion of the one who mount 
the pulpit. The Reverend Thomas Wynyard, gentle 
men.' 

'Nobody minds Simpson/ returned the other; 'h 
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makes a very good clown, and I dare say he has some 
heart, if you knew where to find it. As for being the 
champion of the parson, I am not that ; but I don't see 
what you are all turning against him for.' 

' You like priest-craft, then ? ' said the one who rebuked 
Simpson. 

* Where is the priest-craft } ' 

' Why, he begins by saying that he only wants to have 
as much power over us as we shall prove him to deserve ; 
then almost directly after he tries to force us all to stay 
to Communion ; and then because a man doesn't happen 
to please him, he turns him away from Communion. 
What do you call that but priest-craft } ' 

' Whatever else it is, I don't call it priest-craft Do 
you ever read your Prayer-book } * 

' Not very often, except at church.' 

* I thought not Well, if you did, you would find that 
what you call priest-craft, is Prayer-book craft, if it is 
craft at all.' 

* Well, then, IVe no taste for Prayer-book craft.' 

* Very well ; but then say so, and don't quarrel with 
the parson for carrying out his orders ; you might as 
well call a foreman a bully because he won't let his men 
skulk.' 

Petworth had been silent since his one speech ; now 
he said : 

* Then, Wynyard, you think Mr. Pascal did right in 
turning me away from Communion } ' 

' I think he did right according to his order-book ; 
whether the order-book is right, I don't pretend to 
judge.' 

* But why should Petworth be the man to be turned 
back ? ' said he who had carried on the argument thus 
far, and whose name was Oakley. 

* It stands in the order-book, I tell you. Petworth 
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knows my mind on that subject. I think he is more in 
the wrong than SeaforA' 

* Very well, Wynyard ; I mark you. You took sides 
with Seaford against me, and now you take sides with 
the parson against me. I count you are no friend of 
mine.' 

* I don't pretend to be any particular friend of yours, 
Petworth ; but I say what I think to friend or foe, and I 
think you are going fast to ruin the factory, with your 
tongue, and your spite, and your confounded pride. If any 
body offends you, have it out with him ; but what right 
have you to go nagging and carping and getting up your 
parties over every quarrel ? There has been less good 
feeling in the factory since you came than there ever was 
before. I stand against all parties, dind for the man who 
tries to make none.' 

While these difficulties and anxieties were gathering 
round the Pascals, the friendship of Dr. Westbeech was 
becoming more and more a comfort to them. It grew 
rapidly, and became an element of their daily life. He 
would be in and out at all hours of the day, at meal- 
times or not at mealrtimes, for long visits or for short 
ones, never in the way, and always sure that he was not 
in the way. They would talk over the work of both 
men together, discussing their hopes, their difficulties, 
their anxieties. Edith soon let him call her by her 
Christian name, and he and Maurice did the same by 
each other. There are warm men friendships that never 
take this form. But this friendship was more than warm, 
it was tender. Chriss had something of the same sort of 
feeling for Maurice that Edith had. It was accepted 
between them that Maurice was the leader, and this 
made Maurice as able to be proud, in a way, of Chriss, 
as Chriss was of him. Had the friendship been a 
perfectly equal one it could not have been so, as the 
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makes a very good clown, and I dare say he has some 
heart, if you knew where to find it. As for being the 
champion of the parson, I am not that ; but I don't see 
what you are all turning against him for.* 

'You like priest-craft, then } ' said the one who rebuked 
Simpson. 

'Where is the priest-craft } * 

* Why, he begins by saying that he only wants to have 
as much power over us as we shall prove him to deserve ; 
then almost directly after he tries to force us all to stay 
to Communion ; and then because a man doesn't happen 
to please him, he turns him away from Communion. 
What do you call that but priest-craft } ' 

* Whatever else it is, I don't call it priest-craft. Do 
you ever read your Prayer-book } * 

* Not very often, except at church.' 

* I thought not Well, if you did, you would find that 
isdiat you call priest-craft, is Prayer-book craft, if it is 
oaft at all.' 

'Well, then, I've no taste for Prayer-book craft.' 

* Very well ; but then say so, and don't quarrel with 
the parson for carrying out his orders ; you might as 
well call a foreman a bully because he won't let his men 
skulk' 

Petworth had been silent since his one speech ; now 
he said: 

* Then, Wynyard, you think Mr. Pascal did right in 
turning me away from Communion } ' 

' I think he did right according to his order-book ; 
whether the order-book is right, I don't pretend to 
judge.' 

' But why should Petworth be the man to be turned 
back ? ' said he who had carried on the argument thus 
far, and whose name was Oakley. 

' It stands in the order-book, I tell you. Petworth 
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her own limited supply ran short. So their interests 
became more and more interwoven, and they had many 
cares and objects in common. 

In the evenings, when he joined them, Chriss just fell 
into their simple family party, making it brighter, as 
being a new element, and being in no way discordant 
with the quality of the happiness that prevailed when he 
was not there. 

Sometimes Edith sat and worked, and the men played 
chess. Sometimes she gave them music. Sometimes, 
and these times she liked best, they talked, while she 
sat by and listened, scarcely joining at all, but always 
trying to follow, and always interested, even when she 
could not quite follow. The men enjoyed their talk 
two-fold for her presence, even as at all times a third 
person in full sympathy with the talkers is a great help 
to a dialogue. 

So ran the quiet home-life of the Pascals, and what- 
ever distressed or disturbed him, Maurice was sure to 
find help and refreshment in the sympathy of his sister 
and his friend. 

One evening, when Chriss was expected, a note came 
in his stead, to Maurice. 

* What is it .? ' asked Edith. 

* A note from Chriss. He can't come to-night' 
Edith felt disappointed; for a moment the pleasure 

of the evening seemed faded. And then, suddenly, she 
bethought herself. Disappointed, while she had Maurice ! 
It had never seemed to her before that she could be 
happier than when they were alone together. And then 
she forgot her disappointment in remorse at her ingrati- 
tude. Would she want a change when she got to 
heaven } she wondered. She had never been angry with 
herself about her love for her brother before. That^ at 
all events, seemed perfect. Now it had received a 
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blemish. She was very bitter against herself, and 
almost angry with Chriss for being the cause of her 
unfaithfulness. Maurice wondered a little that she sat 
so near him and kept so silent all the evening. He 
wondered still more when he saw as she kissed him and 
bade him good night that there were tears in her eyes. 
But his thoughts never wandered near the cause. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Pascals gave a party, for which three invitations 
were issued, the whole of them being accepted. The 
honoured and complaisant guests were, for the best of 
reasons, Mrs. Aylsham, Westbeech, and Wentworth. 
Edith had not yet seen Wentworth, neither had Mrs. 
Aylsham. Westbeech and Mrs. Aylsham had not met 
since their first interview. 

The Pascals' party was really quite an elaborate 
affair ; or, at all events, Edith thought so. Though you 
had seen the world through and through, you would still 
measure your own achievements by the scale of your 
previous achievements, not by the scale of the achieve- 
ments of others. Edith did not doubt that parties of 
more than five were occasionally given; but she had 
never given a party of five, or any number less than five ; 
therefore, on the present occasion, her ambition had 
vaulted to a height expressed by the ratio nought to , 
five. The only wonder is that she ever came down 
again. 

Mrs. Aylsham had spent the day with Edith. Maurice 
had been out all day, coming home not much before the 
arrival of his men guests. Chriss and Wentworth came 
in together. Chriss had the greeting of an old friend 
from Edith and Maurice, which enabled him to bear up 
against Mrs. Aylsham's polite indifference. Edith had 
recovered from her self-reproach of a few days before. 
Her heart was whole towards her brother, after all ; of 
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that she had convinced herself; and when she saw Chriss 
again, the last vestige of the pain vanished altogether. 
Wentworth received a cordial greeting ffom Maurice, a 
shy one from Edith, and, may we say, an anatomical 
one from Mrs. Aylsham. Mrs. Aylsham anticipated an 
evening of quiet satisfaction. She thoroughly enjoyed 
a new character to study, unless it were one altogether 
too easy and transparent. 

Wentworth did not mind being dissected. In truth, 
he rather enjoyed the fun, and delighted to puzzle the 
anatomist by putting his mental bones and muscles into 
all sorts of queer positions and forms. 

He greeted Edith with a certain chivalrous courtesy 
which belonged to his manner towards women he did 
not know as yet. The manner was new to her, and that 
it was that made her shy. Also he had a way of 
looking calmly into the person he was speaking with, 
which was a little trying, very unpleasant, or very plea- 
sant to the subject of it, according to the character and 
nerve of the person. It very often seemed that he was 
taking less notice of what you were saying than of what' 
you were thinking, and perpetually he would reply to 
your thought instead of to your words. This also was 
trying, pleasant or unpleasant, according to the conditions 
named above. 

He talked very little at first, though he was by no 
means so silent as to seem inaccessible or out of the 
company. But he rather dropped a word into other 
people^s conversation than conversed himself, and you 
saw him interested in whatever was going on. Edith 
noticed that he never kept in one place long together, 
and that he never sat straight upon his chair. There 
was a good deal of general talk, about the town, the 
chapel, the factory, politics, and so on, in which he joined 
or did not join ; but whether he joined or did not join, he 
was thoroughly in the company all the time. 
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While one of the talks was going on, he went and sat 
by the side of Edith, and drew her out of the general 
conversation by saying : 

' I hear that you are new to housekeeping/ 
' Yes, very new. Perhaps you would have known that 
without hearing it } ' 

* By your zeal, I might have guessed it ; not otherwise, 
I think.' 

Edith thought this very kind. She saw he meant it 
frankly. She supposed he saw she was nervous and 
wanted to encourage her. She answered : 

* I shall gain experience. I like it very much.* 

' Yes,* he said, * I suppose you manage your brother 
pretty easily. You are fond of him, perhaps ? ' 

She did not answer this except with a flush, and a 
trembling little smile. She saw him smile, too, and, at 
her, clearly ; but she did not mind his smiling at her in 
that way. He said : 

' I spent a very pleasant evening with him a little 
while ago. I am afraid we kept you up late. Do you 
know, I have to confess that, if I had had my way, we 
should have kept you up later. Will you forgive me } ' 

She laughingly promised him not to bear malice, and 
owned that they had sat up an hour, talking, after 
Maurice came home. He asked her what they talked 
about. It was his way to ask the coolest questions with 
a manner as if he were doing the most natural thing in 
the world. Edith almost told him what they talked 
about, and only did not, out of a spirit of mischief that 
his manner called up. They had not said much to each 
other, but by the time they had got so far, she did not 
mind talking to him at all. She felt sure that he could 
Very easily see all her thoughts whenever he chose, as he 
had at once seen her thoughts about her brother and 
her hostess duties ; but he seemed to see them so kindly 
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that she did not mind him a bit. This was how all girls 
who were simple and natural were apt to regard him. 
A friend once remarked of him that even commonplace 
girls grew interesting in contact with him, and that, 
just through the way in which they were tempted to 
forget all reserve and artificiality under his influence. 

Presently, while Edith and Maurice and Chriss were 
at music, Mrs. Aylsham and Wentworth fell into talk 
together. 

* Have you seen much of Maurice } ' she asked. 

' I have heard him preach once, and have spent one 
evening with him before this.' 

* I have known him and Edith from their childhood. 
They are very different' 

* Yes, happily.' 

* Why do you say " happily ? " ' 

'Would you wish her to be like him.? Would you 
wish him to be like her ? I think their differences very 
happy.* 

' You like her ? ' 

* Don't you ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; I like her very much. She is a very sweet 
child, I think.' 

* Do you like Dr. Westbeech ? ' he asked, looking into 
her face. 

She laughed. * You are his friend — I cannot praise 
him to you.' 

* Yes, you may. I will tell him, or not tell him, ac- 
cording as you wish.* 

* I will answer you this day twelvemonth.' 

' Very well — meantime I may form my own opinion ? ' 

* I cannot help that' 

' You are fond of studying character ? ' 
' How do you know that ? ' 

VOL. I. L 
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' I only asked. Many people are. It is a very in- 
teresting study.' 
' Yes.' 

* And a very deceptive one.' 

* If you bungle. Not otherwise, surely.' 

* No, not otherwise, only that you are sure to bungle 
half the time. Half the people in the world draw them- 
selves in like an anemone the moment you touch them 
to examine them, and then you are apt to say, " Dear me, 
what a stupid lump of flesh!" Another person who 
knows how to look at an anemone without touching 
him, thinks that it is somebody else, not the anemone, 
who is stupid.' 

Mrs. Aylsham was rather taken by a slap in the face 
if it was neatly given. She thought that this was a slap 
in the face. Of course she did not doubt that it was 
improperly administered, and this made her not mind it. 
That Wentworth gave it, implied that he had been 
studying her, and this she always liked. The thing 
she could not forgive was to be mistakien for one of the 
common herd. 

* Do you speak from experience ? ' she said. 

' I ? Oh, I don't profess to study character. It's so 
much trouble. I am content to like people or dislike 
them. Most people I like, in one way or another.' 

* Do you indeed .^ ' 

' Yes ; why not } There are all sorts of reasons for 
liking people. And people are so much more likeable 
if you like them. I dare say many of the people I like 
have plenty that's disagreeable about them. But that 
does not matter to me. When I like them they don't 
show it to me. If I did not like them they would show 
// only. And people actually do grow better for being 
liked. We don't think enough of that.' 
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' Do you find so little to dislike in people ? I must say 
I find a good deal/ 

'Ah!' 

Mrs. Aylsham wondered just what that * Ah ! ' meant 
It is to be hoped that she would not have been dis- 
pleased had she known. 

'Well.? 'she said. 

' Well } ' he echoed. ' How is it you find so much to 
dislike in people ? * 

' I so rarely find a person that suits me ; so rarely meet 
with one who does not irritate me or jar upon me in 
some way or other.' 

'Yes, that is just it It so often happens that we 
dislike a man because he does not coincide with our 
personal standard, forgetting that our personal standard 
is for us, not for others. Judged by general standards 
the man whom, we dislike may be a very fair specimen 
of humanity. The • power of holding one's personal 
standard for oneself, but of dropping it for a wider one, 
when others come under judgment, is a great means of 
growing friendly towards humanity.* 

Just at this point in their conversation Edith began 
to sing, so Wentworth rose from his seat, and went and 
stood by a corner of the piano. Chriss stood by the 
other corner, as he usually did when she was singing or 
playing. Maurice stood behind her, as usual, also, and 
turned over the leaves. Mrs. Aylsham observed the 
group from a distance. 

There could be no doubt that Edith was, as she said, 
' a sweet child,' when she was singing, at all events. 
Her voice was not a powerful one, and was of the mid- 
dle compass. She always sang one style of song ; never 
anything that wanted much execution; never those 
plain-speaking and strongly-put love songs that some 
girls sing with such admirable courage or obtuseness ; 

L2 
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never striking songs, exactly ; but always songs with a 
touch in them that an ordinary drawing-room audience 
would entirely miss, but that, if you were listening 
quietly to them, would bring over the surface of your 
heart that wave of feeling which for the most part sleeps 
so quietly below, but when it rises, strikes the whole 
chord of being in a new key, and gives to life and death, 
and God and man, and love and duty, another meaning, 
and a pathos, because an intensity, that causes the heart 
to sob. 

Many people thought that Edith dijd not put much 
feeling into her singing. Neither did she. What of 
feeling there was, put itself there. And indeed it was 
feeling that almost slept, or scarcely knew itself awake. 
You hardly discerned how the feeling was expressed as 
you listened. It was in a cadence, very often, that caught 
you after you had done listening. Or it was in some 
little peculiarity in the enunciation of some particular 
note, that made you watch for it in each verse, and 
became the thing you remembered when the song was 
over. Wentworth once said that her singing seemed to 
him to express the passionate heart of a woman im- 
prisoned in the mind and thoughts and experience of a 
child. 

The three men looked very different as they stood 
listening to her. When she had done, Maurice said, 
'Well done, little Pussie;' and that expressed his state 
of mind — calm, loving, brotherly satisfaction and ap- 
proval and pride. If she had not satisfied him, he might 
have said, ' Not your best, little Pussie,' and she would 
have been, in a way, equally well pleased. She liked 
his praise very much indeed ; but she liked his blame, 
too, especially when, as it generally was, it was followed 
by correction. 

Chriss was rapt by her singing ; he always was. He 
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never thanked her ; but, if occasion arose, he spoke of his 
exceeding pleasure as a thing of course. He always 
stood listening to her with his elbow upon the piano, 
and his face upon his hand. He never felt abashed in 
his enjoyment; even Mrs. Aylsham's presence could 
not disturb him now. 

Wentworth's face expressed all that interest and plea- 
sure, that softness of feeling and touch of amusement 
which a child who altogether pleased him would have 
called up in his mind. But, also, there was more than 
this in his face, for her singing made manifest to him a 
depth, though not a sweetness, in Edith's nature that he 
had not before guessed. So there was respect also in his 
look. He thought before that she could make others 
happy; he thought now that she could make others 
happy and be herself very sad. 

So the men regarded Edith, while she regarded her- 
self not at all, except to the extent of feeling nervous, 
and hoping she might be able to sing so as to give them 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Aylsham observed the group from a distance. 
About Edith and Maurice she had no new thoughts, 
except such as were involved in some other thoughts that 
she had. She watched Wentworth's face with a good deal 
of interest He piqued her. She felt that she did not 
quite understand him. She could not certainly make 
out what he thought of her. Both these points must be 
solved. Moreover his mind was a stimulating one, 
and that she enjoyed. He did not bow to her much, 
but there was something about him that made her not 
mind this so much as she would usually have done. He 
seemed to have no desire to clinch an argument or a 
victory; if you wished to stop, you might. Maurice 
always seemed uncomfortable if he had to stop short 
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of the ultimate truth that he could see at the end of 
the road he had started upon. 

Chriss absolutely irritated her. His face, his move- 
ments, his bearing, his tone of voice, his mode of expres- 
sion, all made her angry. She had disliked him the 
first time she saw him ; she disliked him fourfold, now. 
He was antipathetic to her upon every point, and she 
had in her none of that power of ' growing friendly to- 
wards humanity* of which Went worth spoke. And her 
dislike was not softened by any opposite feelings on 
Chriss's side. It was evident that he returned her dis- 
like in full measure. They did not address a single 
remark to each other during the whole of the evening. 
Of lost love there certainly was none. 

Had any one used the word jealousy to Mrs. Aylsham 
in relation to herself, she would have been contemp- 
tuously angry. Yet there can be no doubt that one 
strong cue to her dislike of Chriss was a subtle and 
unacknowledged jealousy of him. She saw, at first, that 
Maurice and Edith responded to him ; and now he was 
taken into the full and quiet affection of their hearts in 
a way in which she had never been. She did not think 
this ; she would have scorned to think such a thought. 
Yet, for all that, she felt the fact, and it made her jealous. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Aylsham observed Chriss, though 
not for the sake of Chriss himself. It was evident that 
Edith had made a deep impression upon him ; of what 
sort, was the question. Judging by his rapt look, you 
might say that he was simply and very much in love 
with her. But if he were in love, then he blazoned his 
love very boldly; and he was not a bold man. Yet this 
very boldness might be part of the man's childish sim- 
plicity (to put it as Mrs. Aylsham did). Edith, too, 
puzzled her. She would have expected her to be almost 
frightened by such admiration and devotion as Chriss 
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While one of the talks was going on, he went and sat 
by the side of Edith, and drew her out of the general 
conversation by saying : 

' I hear that you are new to housekeeping.' 
' Yes, very new. Perhaps you would have known that 
without hearing it ? ' i 

* By your zeal, I might have guessed it ; not otherwise, 
I think.' 

Edith thought this very kind. She saw he meant it 
frankly. She supposed he saw she was nervous and 
wanted to encourage her. She answered : 

* I shall gain experience. I like it very much.' 

* Yes,' he said, * I suppose you manage your brother 
pretty easily. You are fond of him, perhaps ? ' 

She did not answer this except with a flush, and a 
trembling little smile. She saw him smile, too, and, at 
her, clearly ; but she did not mind his smiling at her in 
that way. He said : 

' I spent a very pleasant evening with him a little 
while ago. I am afraid we kept you up late. Do you 
know, I have to confess that, if I had had my way, we 
should have kept you up later. Will you forgive me ? ' 

She laughingly promised him not to bear malice, and 
owned that they had sat up an hour, talking, after 
Maurice came home. He asked her what they talked 
about. It was his way to ask the coolest questions with 
a manner as if he were doing the most natural thing in 
the world. Edith almost told him what they talked 
about, and only did not, out of a spirit of mischief that 
his manner called up. They had not said much to each 
other, but by the time they had got so far, she did not 
mind talking to him at all. She felt sure that he could 
Very easily see all her thoughts whenever he chose, as he 
had at once seen her thoughts about her brother and 
her hostess duties ; but he seemed to see them so kindly 
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that she did not mind him a bit. This was how all girls 
who were simple and natural were apt to regard him. 
A friend once remarked of him that even commonplace 
girls grew interesting in contact with him, and that, 
just through the way in which they were tempted to 
forget all reserve and artificiality under his influence. 

Presently, while Edith and Maurice and Chriss were 
at music, Mrs. Aylsham and Wentworth fell into talk 
together. 

' Have you seen much of Maurice } * she asked. 

' I have heard him preach once, and have spent one 
evening with him before this.' 

* I have known him and Edith from their childhood. 
They are very different' 

' Yes, happily.* 

' Why do you say " happily ? " ' 

'Would you wish her to be like him.? Would you 
wish him to be like her ? I think their differences very 
happy.' 

'You like her.?' 

' Don't you > ' 

' Oh, yes ; I like her very much. She is a very sweet 
child, I think.' 

' Do you like Dr. Westbeech ? ' he asked, looking into 
her face. 

She laughed. * You are his friend — I cannot praise 
him to you.' 

* Yes, you may. I will tell him, or not tell him, ac- 
cording as you wish.' 

' I will answer you this day twelvemonth.' 

' Very well — meantime I may form my own opinion ? ' 

* I cannot help that' 

* You are fond of studying character .? ' 

* How do you know that ? ' 

VOL. I. L 
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Edith was one of these. Wentworth felt it when he said 
good-bye to her. Women sometimes felt it, though 
naturally they would be less apt to do so than men. 
Chriss felt it so that the touch of her hand haunted him 
for hours after. It was a small, soft hand, and she gave 
it you and let it lie in yours as Eve's first daughter 
would have done had there been no serpent in paradise. 
It must have been a very bad man who should have 
taken that hand irreverently. 

So they arrived at Wentworth's house, and bidding 
him good-bye, gave him leave to come and see them 
whenever he pleased, either with Chriss or without him. 
Then they turned homewards, and Chriss walked back 
with them a little way and talked with them over the 
doings of the evening. Then he also went away, and 
Maurice took Edith's hand, as he had never quite left 
off to do since their childhood. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The next evening Chriss came in to tell them about the 

patient who was at present causing him so much anxiety. 

It was an old man, a mechanic, evidently one of the 

most intelligent of his class. He had lived and worked 

in his own county all the earlier years of his life, and 

had succeeded so far as to become what is called a 

master-man, employing, at busy times, one or two 

journeymen. Then some great and sudden- sorrow had 

extinguished all his care for success, and he had broken 

up his home, and had been wandering about the country 

for the last five years, taking work wherever he went, 

but staying nowhere for long together. Gradually his 

health had given way, and for the last six months he had 

been unable to work. He had had no doctor ; but at 

last some of his trade mates had compelled him to send 

for Dr. Westbeech, whom they knew. This was about a 

week before the night of the Pascals' party. His story, 

thus far, he had told to Chriss ; but what the great and 

sudden sorrow was, he had not told him, and Chriss, of 

course, had not asked, but had only shown, as he felt, 

such interest in what he had heard as might induce the 

old man to say more, if it were his feeling to do so. 

* Is he in want ? ' Edith asked. 

*No. He told me of his own accord that he had 
money enough to last for another six months if he lived 
so long, which he should not, he said.' 
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' I only asked. Many people are. It is a very in- 
teresting study.* 
' Yes.' 

* And a very deceptive one.' 

' If you bungle. Not otherwise, surely.' 

* No, not otherwise, only that you are sure to bungle 
half the time. Half the people in the world draw them- 
selves in like an anemone the moment you touch them 
to examine them, and then you are apt to say, " Dear me, 
what a stupid lump of flesh!" Another person who 
knows how to look at an anemone without touching 
him, thinks that it is somebody else, not the anemone, 
who is stupid.' 

Mrs. Aylsham was rather taken by a slap in the face 
if it was neatly given. She thought that this was a slap 
in the face. Of course she did not doubt that it was 
improperly administered, and this made her not mind it. 
That Wentworth gave it, implied that he had been 
studying her, and this she always liked. The thing 
she could not forgive was to be mistakien for one of the 
common herd. 

' Do you speak from experience ? ' she said. 

* I } Oh, I don't profess to study character. It's so 
much trouble. I am content to like people or dislike 
them. Most people I like, in one way or another.' 

' Do you indeed ?' 

* Yes ; why not ? There are all sorts of reasons for 
liking people. And people are so much more likeable 
if you like them. I dare say many of the people I like 
have plenty that's disagreeable about them. But that 
does not matter to me. When I like them they don't 
show it to me. If I did not like them they would show 
it only. And people actually do grow better for being 
liked. We don't think enough of that' 
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' Do you find so little to dislike in people ? I must say 
I find a good deal/ 

'Ah!' 

Mrs. Aylsham wondered just what that ' Ah ! * meant. 
It is to be hoped that she would not have been dis- 
pleased had she known. 

'Well? 'she said. 

' Well } ' he echoed. * How is it you find so much to 
dislike in people } * 

' I so rarely find a person that suits me ; so rarely meet 
with one who does not irritate me or jar upon me in 
some way or other.' 

*Yes, that is just it It so often happens that we 
dislike a man because he does not coincide with our 
personal standard, forgetting that our personal standard 
is for us, not for others. Judged by general standards 
the man whom, we dislike may be a very fair specimen 
of humanity. The « power of holding one's personal 
standard for oneself, but of dropping it for a wider one, 
when others come under judgment, is a great means of 
growing friendly towards humanity.' 

Just at this point in their conversation Edith began 
to sing, so Wentworth rose from his seat, and went and 
stood by a corner of the piano. Chriss stood by the 
other corner, as he usually did when she was singing or 
playing. Maurice stood behind her, as usual, also, and 
turned over the leaves. Mrs. Aylsham observed the 
group from a distance. 

There could be no doubt that Edith was, as she said, 
* a sweet child,* when she was singing, at all events. 
Her voice was not a powerful one, and was of the mid- 
dle compass. She always sang one style of song ; never 
anything that wanted much execution; never those 
plain-speaking and strongly-put love songs that some 
girls sing with such admirable courage or obtuseness ; 
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* I only asked. Many people are. It is a very in- 
teresting study.' 

' Yes.' 

' And a very deceptive one.* 

* If you bungle. Not otherwise, surely.' 

' No, not otherwise, only that you are sure to bungle 
half the time. Half the people in the world draw them- 
selves in like an anemone the moment you touch them 
to examine them, and then you are apt to say, " Dear me, 
what a stupid lump of flesh!" Another person who 
knows how to look at an anemone without touching 
him, thinks that it is somebody else, not the anemone, 
who is stupid.' 

Mrs. Aylsham was rather taken by a slap in the face 
if it was neatly given. She thought that this was a slap 
in the face. Of course she did not doubt that it was 
improperly administered, and this made her not mind it. 
That Wentworth gave it, implied that he had been 
studying her, and this she always liked. The thing 
she could not forgive was to be mistakien for one of the 
common herd. 

' Do you speak from experience ? ' she said. 

* I } Oh, I don't profess to study character. It's so 
much trouble. I am content to like people or dislike 
them. Most people I like, in one way or another.' 

' Do you indeed .? ' 

' Yes ; why not ? There are all sorts of reasons for 
liking people. And people are so much more likeable 
if you like them. I dare say many of the people I like 
have plenty that's disagreeable about them. But that 
does not matter to me. When I like them they don't 
show it to me. If I did not like them they would show 
it only. And people actually do grow better for being 
liked. We don't think enough of that.' 
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' Do you find so little to dislike in people ? I must say 
I find a good deal/ 

'Ah!' 

Mrs. Aylsham wondered just what that ' Ah ! ' meant. 
It is to be hoped that she would not have been dis- 
pleased had she known. 

' Well ? ' she said. 

* Well } * he echoed. ' How is it you find so much to 
dislike in people ? * 

* I so rarely find a person that suits me ; so rarely meet 
with one who does not irritate me or jar upon me in 
some way or other.* 

* Yes, that is just it It so often happens that we 
dislike a man because he does not coincide with our 
personal standard, forgetting that our personal standard 
is for us, not for others. Judged by general standards 
the man whom, we dislike may be a very fair specimen 
of humanity. The • power of holding one's personal 
standard for oneself, but of dropping it for a wider one, 
when others come under judgment, is a great means of 
growing friendly towards humanity.* 

Just at this point in their conversation Edith began 
to sing, so Wentworth rose from his seat, and went and 
stood by a corner of the piano. Chriss stood by the 
other corner, as he usually did when she was singing or 
playing. Maurice stood behind her, as usual, also, and 
turned over the leaves. Mrs. Aylsham observed the 
group from a distance. 

There could be no doubt that Edith was, as she said, 
'a sweet child,' when she was singing, at all events. 
Her voice was not a powerful one, and was of the mid- 
dle compass. She always sang one style of song ; never 
anything that wanted much execution; never those 
plain-speaking and strongly-put love songs that some 
girls sing with such admirable courage or obtuseness ; 
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' Does he suffer much ? ' 

* Not in body, I think, except, sometimes, from ex- 
cessive prostration. He would have been dead before 
now, but that his constitution was originally tough, and 
his habits have always been temperate and good.' 

* Did he tell you that ? ' Maurice asked. 

' No. I could tell that for myself. He is now dying 
of the dissipation of sorrow, if I may put it so.' 
' He is very unhappy, then ? ' Edith said. 

* He is very unhappy ; but, as I told you, I don't 
know what about.* 

* What is the temper of his grief.? ' said Maurice. 

* That is just the miost distressing part about it He 
is not trustful, nor defiant, but hopelessly and pitiably 
dark. His grief has knocked everything from under his 
feet. He says he knows that he is a dying and broken- 
hearted man lying there, and that is all he knows. But 
then he says it so sadly as almost to break your heart in 
the hearing it.' 

' What can we do } ' Edith said. 

* I don't know what we can do ; but I would like you 
both to go and see him, and then something might come 
of it' 

* Oh, ye.s, we will go.' 

'And, then, while I'm plaguing you. Miss Pascal, 
there's a poor woman who would be very grateful for a 
little help from you ; her child is ill with a very severe 
spinal complaint, and she is almost worn out with 
nursing; she can't afford to hire a nurse, and would 
hardly like to have one if she could ; her neighbours help 
her all they can, but they are poor, and have to earn 
their own livings, so that an hour or two from you now 
and then would be a great boon.' 

* You must not say that you plague me,' Edith said ; 
* you give me some of the greatest happiness of my life. 
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though it is a sad happiness, sometimes. And I have 
not any patients just now, you know.' 

So it was agreed that Edith should go first ; and that if 
there were room or call for him, Maurice should follow 
later. As a matter of fact, Maurice, though he went, 
went but little, both because there seemed little room 
for him, and because other duties came to press more 
and more upon his attention and his time. Edith 
quickly and easily made her way into the affections of 
the mother and the child ; but with the old man her 
task was much more difficult. Only by the might of 
Dr. Westbeech*s name, did she gain admission to him 
at all ; he had refused to see more than one would-be 
visitor, the woman of the house said. He seemed to 
have a shrinking fear of all strangers. It was more than 
dislike ; it was fear of the approach of any fresh face ; 
though why he felt this fear, no one knew. However, 
Edith did gain admission to his room, and somewhat 
overcoming his dislike and fear at her presence, installed 
herself as his frequent visitor and sometimes nurse. Now 
and then he seemed to soften towards her; but soon 
some unguarded expression of interest or pity would 
wake up the old feeling in his mind, and drive him into 
himself and silence again for days. 

Meantime, much was happening to fill the mind of 
Maurice with anxious thought. Both inside and outside 
the factory, there was displaying itself a growing spirit 
of antagonism to him. Outside the factory, all those 
whose prejudices he had jarred, or whose pride he had 
wounded by his innovations, assumed towards him a 
critical and captious attitude, making it difficult for him 
to say anything that by just or unjust interpretation 
could not be turned into a cause of offence. Many who 
had left the chapel, came occasionally, always carrying 
away with them some fresh fuel for the growing fire. 
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With them came others who had not heretofore been 
attendants, but to whom the scent of heresy was as 
fascinating as a forbidden book. People who like heresy 
have only the pleasure of liking it. People who genuinely 
hate heresy, have no pleasure in it at all. But there are 
people who find in heresy, or what they call heresy, the 
double satisfaction of the titillation it causes to their 
orthodox nerves in the reception of it, and the pleasing 
glow of virtuous indignation which they feel when they 
are denouncing it. It is not to be understood that 
Maurice did actually teach anything specially heretical ; 
but because he thought and felt things for himself, he 
put them livingly, and this always gives the impression 
of heresy to minds which only recognise a truth by its 
stereotyped formula. That penetrating power which all 
nascent thoughts have for real combination with minds 
which are also in a state of living activity, becomes but 
an irritating power upon the surface of minds of which 
quiescence of belief is the normal and alone satisfactory 
condition. 

Maurice's clerical brethren, of whom there were several 
in the place, began, also, for the most part, to regard 
him with doubtful approval. He had, naturally, seen 
something of most of them ; but he was not a man to 
get on with people whom it was proper for him to get 
on with, and because it was so, proper. So his inter- 
course had been merely formal, as no one of them had 
made any overtures of fuller acquaintance. He did not 
shine in merely formal intercourse, especially when there 
was no definite purpose for even this formal intercourse. 
Therefore, unless there were any of special insight among 
these his brethren, he had not bespoken of them a 
favourable regard. To his chapel they could rarely, and 
did, actually, not at all come ; so that all they learned 
of his doings and sayings came by hear-say, and, for the 
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most part, from unfavourable critics. It would therefore 
be expecting a rather more tlian average amount of 
judgment and charity to ask that these brethren of 
Maurice should not be disposed to endorse the growing 
prejudice against him. 

Most especially his repudiation of certain prescriptive 
clerical rights would call forth unfavourable criticism 
from the least elevated of his brethren. Not that the 
criticism was likely to be directed against the particular 
points of offence ; but a general attitude of critical 
antagonism is, at all times, more trying and damaging 
than an explicit attack upon definite points of conduct. 

It may be thought that as Maurice's proper duties 
were confined to the factory and its members, it could 
not greatly matter to him in what regard he was held by 
those outside the sphere of his work. But no man can 
be indifferent to the atmosphere of opinion and sympathy 
by which he is surrounded. Whether a genial or a 
biting atmosphere will eventually be found more healthy 
and bracing, may be an open question ; but, whether it 
be good or bad for him, a man, and specially a public 
worker, and most specially a public worker in moral 
spheres, must be keenly conscious of the sort of air he 
is breathing. 

There was a meeting, for semi-clerical purposes, of 
several of the clergymen of Embleton and a few select 
spirits among the laity, who, for sundry and sufficient 
reasons, were permitted to sit in council with their natural 
leaders and guardians. Among the number were two 
or three ladies. The business of the meeting being over, 
some general talk arose, which, not unnaturally, turned 
upon matters ecclesiastical, and, among others, upon the 
doings of the Reverend Maurice Pascal. Asked one : 

' Have you been to the chapel lately ? How does 
the attendance keep up ? ' 
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* It does not keep up. There has been a decided 
falling off. I thought it would be so.' 

'Yes. Immortal souls want something solid in the 
long run. Those sudden excitements do very well for a 
time, but they don't last' 

'I always mistrust a young man with newfangled 
ways/ said another; * there must be such a want of 
true humility in him ; as if he could know better than 
those who have borne the burden and heat of the day.' 

' But,' said a fourth, * I am afraid there is something 
more serious even than newfangled ways ; I am greatly 
afraid there are newfangled doctrines also; I much 
doubt if he is sound.' 

*It would be no wonder,' said the advocate for hu- 
mility; 'when a man thinks himself wiser than the 
fathers, there is no knowing how far he may go astray. 
But on what do you think he is unsound ? ' 

'Well, I don't know, exactly, because I have not 
heard him myself for a long time ; but that is the impres- 
sion I gather from all I hear. And you must admit 
that his having the Sacrament every Sunday looks 
suspicious.' 

'So far the talk was lay, and of both sexes, by 
courtesy. Speaker i was named Mr. Simmon ; speaker 2 
was Miss Earle; 3 was Miss Runnell; 4 was Mr. 
Singleton. Into the conversation now entered a clergy- 
man, named the Reverend Forster Hockley, who said : 

' I think that Mr. Pascal's first great mistake was the 
not putting himself into more direct communication with 
his brethren of riper years and larger experience, who 
could have shown him what dangers to avoid, and what 
means had been found most useful for good. Unhappily, 
our younger brethren are very little apt to do this now- 
a-days.* 

'Yes,' said Miss Runnell, 'it is just what I say; there 
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IS a want of humility, in such as Mr. Pascal. If you have 
not humility, you have nothing. Give me humility 
before cleverness or a silvery tongue. Those may only 
lead yourself and others astray. Humility will keep 
you straight, because you will never want to wander.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Simmon, ' let us hope that he has the 
root of the matter in him ; then he will come right sooner 
or later.* 

' That's all very well,* said Mr. Singleton ; ' but what 
do you mean by having the root of the matter in him ? 
Charity is all very well, and our duty, and all that : but 
unless a man knows the truth — is what I call sound — 
there is no root of the matter in him, and you cannot 
expect any good fruit from him.' 

' Well, but I meant let us hope that he knows the 
truth,' explained Mr. Simmon. 

' How can he know the truth if he is not sound ? * 

* But I thought you did not know whether he was 
sound or not } at least you said that you did not know 
how he was unsound.' 

* My dear Mr. Simmon, nobody can have a more kind 
and Christian regard for you than I have ; but you are 
not fit for these times. We may go on hoping for the 
best, and being charitable, and all the rest of it, until all the 
bulwarks are broken down. If we who know the truth 
do not stand up for it, who is to do so, I wonder ? ' 

Miss Earle had been growing a little uneasy for some 
seconds. She felt that she had been entirely bowled 
out of the conversation, and determined to make one 
more struggle for an innings. So she said, sternly : 

' If any proof were needed that he is not fit to feed 
the sheep and lambs of the flock, it would be found in: 
his contempt for the ordinance of preaching. Just think, 
he has as good as said that preaching is only fit for the 
heathen, and that's the reason why he preaches no sermon 

VOL. I. M 
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in the morning, and tells Christian people to stay away 
from church in the evening.' 

Miss Earle had distinctly won her innings, and had 
the game in her hands for the next five minutes, for it 
took at least that time to elaborate and substantiate so 
startling a statement. Her authority was no less a 
person thaa his intimate friend. Dr. Christopher West- 
beech, who had told Mrs. A. who had told Mrs. B. who 
had told Miss Earle. The idea of desiring better au- 
thority than that did not enter the minds of the worthy 
conclave. 

But there was one clergyman present who generally 
favoured the company in which he might happen to be 
with his views upon the topic current at the moment, 
who, upon the present occasion, had not spoken as yet. 
To him Mr. Singleton appealed. 

* What do you think, Mr. Upsham, upon the matter .? 
We should be very glad to hear your opinion.' 

' Well, I agree with much that has been already said 
Mr. Simmon is quite right to hope for the best, and you, 
Mr. Singleton, are very right to maintain the importance 
of sound views. I agree with Miss Earle in wondering 
how any one can make so light of the ministry of the 
Word, and with Miss Runnell in feeling that a humble 
spirit is better than the pride of the human heart and the 
self-confidence of the human intellect But above all, I 
agree with my esteemed brother in thinking that no 
clergyman can be safe or useful who does not seek the 
aid and assistance, the help and support, the advice and 
counsel, the knowledge and experience, of his brethren 
in the ministry.' 

This was one of Mr. Upsham's characteristic speeches. 
He always came in at the death, as an irreverent boy 
once remarked of him. At public meetings wise chair- 
men always put him up last. As surely as he rose, so 
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surely he ran over all the speeches of the evening, en- 
dorsing their substance one by one, harmonising antago- 
nistic opinions in the most miraculous manner, and leav- 
ing all the speakers with a pleasant feeling of having 
been patted on the back, and sending the audience away 
with the impression that they had received an assurance^ 
signed, sealed, and settled, that they had been listening 
to the right thing. It is probable that Mr. Upsham 
was never troubled with an opinion in his life ; or rather 
he did, in the sweetest manner, and without a moment's 
difficulty or hesitation, adopt every opinion that by any 
chance he came to hear, retaining it until he had made 
a speech upon it, and then, by no means giving it up, 
but simply forgetting it. And as he had a really neat 
way of rounding off his endorsements, it is astonishing 
what a reputation he gained. He was generally the pet 
speaker of the evening, coming in like a parting slice of 
plum cake at tea-meeting assemblies, and giving a softer 
flavour to the last glass of ripe old port at comfortable 
Christian dinner-parties. His sermons — well, his ser- 
mons were — sermons. Anyhow, on the present occasion, 
he had spoken, and to the purpose. 

If it should seem strange to the uninitiated reader that 
one of the order should be thus freely discussed by the 
laity in the presence of his clerical brethren, and by his 
clerical brethren in the presence of the laity, he must be 
informed that this would by no means have been per- 
mitted to, or done before, the common herd of the laity, 
but that, of late years, in large circles of the Church, a 
certain set of hangers-on, male and female, to the clergy 
have arisen, so that the total clergy have been classified 
into bishops, priests, deacons and petticoats. The petti- 
coats, it must be repeated, are male and female, but they 
share in common, amongst other things, the privilege of 
clerical gossip. 

M 2 
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But ' the powers that love not orders ' never will leave 
wholly unmarred a pleasant evening even of clerical and 
petticoat gossip. Shame to say, the marring instrument 
was in this case a clergyman in full orders. There was 
present a Mr. Fairfax, who, being under a formal en- 
gagement to attend these meetings, did, in fact, rarely 
do so, for, among several others, the all-sufficient reason 
that he saw he was neither needed nor wanted. During 
the conversation just recorded he had sat uneasily, till 
at last at Mr. Upsham's speech his indignation broke , 
bounds, and he spoke. Turning sharply to Mr. Hockley, 
he said : 

'Have you offered him your friendship and help, 
brother ? ' 

'I? No.' 

'Have you found him offensively proud. Miss Run- 
nell ? ' 

' No, but—' 

' I beg your pardon, but I asked had you found him 
so.?' 

' No, I have not found him so, because — ' 

* In what points do you know, or have you strong 
reason to believe him to be unsound, Mr. Singleton ? ' 

' Well, I believe upon several points.' 

* Will you name one } ' 

'I think it is scarcely necessary to catechise one in 
that way. Sir.' 

' Very well. You are perfectly sure that your friend 
told you Mr. Pascal's exact words. Miss Earle } you 
think it impossible for you to be sure in such a case ? ' 

' I have no reason to doubt my friend's veracity.' 

' Of course not. Is that quite an answer to my ques- 
tion } ' 

Miss Earle began to flutter her feathers ominously, 
and the whole nest was becoming conscious of an angry 
troublesome bird in their midst. 
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' Did you mean what you said to be simply an en- 
dorsement of general principles, Mr. Upsham, or did 
you intend it to apply to Mr. Pascal ? * 

* Oh, I was simply expressing my agreement with 
what seemed to me the very admirable sentiments of 
our friends here.* 

* I see. Then I think, my dear brethren and sisters, 
that we have been giving ourselves a very wide tether 
of the ninth commandment. I know nothing of Mr. 
Pascal, but I, for one, am very much ashamed of 
myself.' 

That the rest of the party were very much ashamed 
of themselves would be too much to say, yet they were 
not altogether free from the tingling of that unpleasant 
smart They had, however, a great source of relief in 
their anger, which is at all times the most ready palli- 
ative to shame. Indeed, so ready and so efficient is it, 
that some people cultivate the art of manufacturing 
anger at a moment's notice, and upon all occasions 
when otherwise they might be troubled with the pain of 
shame. Upon the present occasion, it would not have 
been seemly to show too much anger, so the party broke 
up as quickly as possible, looking rather confused, not 
to say silly, and glad to' postpone further intercourse to 
a more convenient season. 

Something of all this feeling and criticism would natu- 
rally come to the knowledge of Maurice, and it made 
him uncomfortable, and oftentimes sad. For, like so 
many of those natures that do not easily mingle with 
others, he had a deep longing for sympathy, and a heart 
that moved so kindly to all his fellows, that he could 
not but desire their kindness in return. And though he 
would stand alone with the world against him, if his 
sense of right made it needful that, to stand at all, he 
should stand alone, yet he had no pleasure in solitary 
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standing, as some more aggressive natures have, even 
when their position brings pain as well as pleasure. 

But greater than the pain of the feeling that the town 
was turning against him, was the pain of the fear that 
the factory was turning against him, and this also he had. 
There was a falling off in the attendance of the men at 
chapel — real, though not, as yet, very marked. In their 
manner to him there was a frequent coolness, not, as at 
first, the coolness of strangerhood, but a marked and 
positive coolness, which showed a state of feeling actively 
unfavourable to him. There had never since he came 
been any general enthusiasm for him, but the stirring of 
the dry bones that marked his coming of necessity pre- 
luded some positive feeling, and it might well be hoped 
that it should turn in his favour. It seemed to be turn- 
ing not in his favour. Some few of the men were grow- 
ingly cordial to him, but the mass of the men were not 
cordial at all to him. 

This began to make him very unhappy ; not, it will 
be understood, because he could not bear to be unpopu- 
lar, and chafed with any sort of wounded vanity because 
he was not appreciated ; but for the reason that his 
whole heart was in his work, and while, at the happiest, 
he was awed at the responsibility he had assumed, this 
awe must become despair if the very first condition of 
success were denied him. That the men should turn a 
friendly face to him was this first condition of success. 

The causes of the men's growing coldness to him have 
been in part set forth. The aggressiveness which neces- 
sarily belonged to his higher tone, however unaggressive 
he himself might be, and his attempt to exercise real 
spiritual authority, these were at root the causes. Those 
who were high enough to be moved into sympathy with 
his tone, and wise enough to feel that spiritual authority 
is a good and a need for all men — these liked him. All 
ll others were irritated by him. 
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But also there was the action of Petworth's influence 
working dead against him. This man set himself, 
deliberately, to annihilate the chaplain's influence, and 
to bring him and his office into contempt. Descending 
from the position of superiority over the mass of the 
workmen which he had hitherto maintained, he joined 
himself to whomever would side with him against 
Maurice. He professed to believe the cause of the 
chaplain and of Seaford to be the same, and so 
strengthened the party against each by recruits from 
among those who were opposed to the other. 

* Why,' he said at the club one night, ' why do you 
think he fixed on me to insult ? ' 

* Because he thought you a suitable person, I suppose,* 
said Simpson. 

' ril tell you,' he went on, not noticing Simpson ; 
*just because the directors had taken Seaford's side 
against me, and he thought that he couldn't do better 
than follow their example. Do you think he doesn't 
know which side his bread is buttered ? ' 

* He wouldn't be a parson if he didn't,' said Cromford, 
who, as Wynyard said, had become Petworth's vulture, 
to eat his carrion. 

* I tell you he knows his game, only he doesn't quite 
know how to play it. To pitch upon me was too 
transparent' 

* I should think so,' said Simpson ; * why he ought to 
have preached a sermon on you instead, showing what 
a beautiful thing virtue is, and how if only the fellows 
wouldn't swear (except when they were too provoked, 
you know !), and would never get drunk, and would dress 
spruce and save their money and all that, they might all 
come to make inventions at last, and get, at all events, 
half the cash, even if some sneaking Seaford did get the 
other half. He didn't know you, Petworth; that was 
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it ; you should have sent him a testimonial, even if you 
had written it yourself.* 

Simpson's chaff tended somewhat to counteract Pet- 
worth's influence, only that he would chaff a partisan of 
Maurice in just the same way. Wynyard's sterner 
rebukes might have seemed to tell more, but in reality 
they effected less, because they only influenced those 
who were already inclined to Maurice's side. But some 
weaker souls who had not any very strong opinion upon 
the matter, but who were inclined to go to the chapel 
and to be friendly with the chaplain, were covered some- 
what from the persecution that Petworth and his allies 
, put upon them by Simpson. Simpson himself thought 
that chaplains were useless incumbrances, but that this 
was not a specially bad one in his way, and that it was 
very good fun to see * that stuck-up ass, Petworth,' as he 
called him, taken down a peg. 

Maurice began to be very unhappy, and often went 
home with a sad heart, which could not but show itself 
through his face. Edith read him all too easily, and his 
sadness saddened her too. Nevertheless, she always set 
herself, in her own quiet loving way, to cheer him, and 
before the evening was far on it generally happened that 
things came to look brighter, and the morrow more 
vaguely hopeful. 

And then, very often, Chriss would come in, and 
gradually more frequently Wentworth too. It was 
very different when Wentworth came. He did not, 
at this time, come to seem at all so near to them as 
Chriss did. They liked him thoroughly and found his 
society full of interest ; he, evidently, liked them very 
much also. But he did not throw his life into theirs, 
as Chriss did. He would have helped them heartily 
had they wanted his help, but they scarcely thought of 
going to him for sympathy. They discussed questions 
with him rather than affairs. They told him their 
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thoughts rather than their feelings. They felt very 
warmly towards him, but he was distinct from them ; 
Chriss was one of them. Chriss was more anxious about 
their affairs than his own. Chriss assumed in his talk 
that it was more important that Maurice should be 
successful and Edith happy, than that he should be 
either successful or happy. And so he was that comfort 
to them that only such a friend can be. 

Chriss's unwavering faith in Maurice often strength- 
ened the man's failing faith in himself. On one of 
these sad days that were getting so frequent now, 
Maurice said : 

* I begin to think, Chriss, that I shall never do any- 
thing worth doing in this work. I am afraid I am a 
failure.* 

* I wish there were likely to be no greater failure than 
yours will be. Why should you fail i ' 

* I am failing. The one clear thing I have done, thus 
far, is to set everybody against me.' 

' That is not failing. If you were failing, in such 
work as yours, I mean, you would have everybody for 
you.* 

* But there is no use in simply irritating people.* 

* You know better than I do that the first effect, upon 
the great majority of people, of any thoughts higher * 
than they have hitherto entertained is to irritate them. 
The better effect comes later. But you are not simply 
irritating people. I myself could name several of whom 
you have got firm hold. You must know others in the 
factory. It is upon and through such as these that you 
will do your work. I am sure of you, Maurice. The 
proof is to come.* 

And let any worker who has toiled and had to wait 
for the proof of success and the fruit of his labour say 
how much strength there is in the fact of any human 
being feeling sure of him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

But now there arose an occasion which put Maurice's 
faith and faithfulness to the severest test. It was a 
custom in the factory to give, one day in the year, a 
general holiday, for the purpose of holding what was 
called the Workmen's Festival. Towards the expenses 
of this day the directors contributed a considerable sum ; 
and, years before, it had been usual for the managing 
director, the chaplain, and some other of the directors, to 
take part in the day's proceedings. A manifestation of 
jealousy from some of the men at what they considered 
to be unjustifiable interference on the part of these 
higher powers on one occasion, had caused their attend- 
ance to be discontinued. Since that, while the festivals 
had perhaps increased in joviality, they had certainly not 
improved in some other respects. Indeed, so far were 
^ they from having improved, that, for the last year or two, 
some of the bettermost of the men had abstained from 
being present at them. But these were quite exceptional. 
As a rule, the men, good, bad, and indifferent, went ; the 
dread of singularity and the appearance of bump- 
tiousness moving many to go, whom inclination would 
not otherwise have taken. 

The festival came round once more. The place of 
gathering was a few miles out of the town. Maurice 
would have liked to be present, and he asked Wynyard, 
whose information and advice had already more than 
once served him in good stead, whether he thought he 
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might venture to go uninvited. Wynyard was strong 
against his doing so ; he said he was sure that many of 
the men would resent it. So Maurice abstained from 
going ; he had neither the right nor the wish to be an 
unwelcome guest 

As it happened, the road to the place of gathering ran 
past the cottage where Maurice and Edith had their 
quiet home. On this day, towards midnight, as Maurice 
was reading in the front room, Edith having gone to 
bed, he heard in the distance noises of boisterous 
hilarity, which, as they came nearer, proved to be more 
than hilarious, and, indeed, in some cases, profane and 
obscene. Batch after batch of the men passed by ; some 
sober and quiet, and evidently ashamed of their com- 
pany ; others in the various stages of hilarious, quarrel- 
some, sulky, and bestial drunkenness. He watched them, 
by the moonlight, from the window, putting his lamp 
out that he might not attract their attention, and his 
heart sank within him. Were these the Christian men 
whose pastor he was ? Were these the men whom he 
would be leading, next Sunday, in the prayers of the 
church.? these the men some of whom might present 
themselves at the table of Christ on that day ? Were 
these the husbands of the women he felt to be equally 
with themselves under his care ; the fathers of the 
children it was his duty to see trained up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ? For was he not to 
try to be their spiritual father.? He had not come there 
to be the paid chaplain of so many factory hands, but 
the pastor of so many families. That night Maurice 
slept but little. 

The next morning the town was full of the talk of the 
doings of the festival-keepers. There was no wonder 
made of it; people were used to the Factory Festival. 
But Maurice was not used to it His face burned as he 
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heard of drunken disturbance and uproar lasting till 
near the morning light. One or two of the men had 
been taken into custody, and had been released in the 
morning with a reprimand as an act of tacit courtesy to 
the factory authorities. His pain and his shame were 
increased rather than diminished by the way in which 
the town took the whole thing as a matter of course, a 
natural incident of the factory holiday. 

He went home confused, and wondering what might 
be his duty in this most painful position of affairs. 
Should he do nothing, and go on as if nothing had been 
done ? To this the answer was a very clear and em- 
phatic * No.' It was not for this that he was ordained a 
priest of God. Should he speak to the offenders, in- 
dividually ? He had no means of knowing who were 
the individual offenders (none, at least, that it would be 
honourable for him to use), and, besides, the offence was 
a corporate one. Whatever he said must be said to the 
factory as a corporate body. But how could he speak 
to the factory as a body } He never met them so, ex- 
cept in the chapel. To summon them, specially, for the 
purpose of rebuking them, was out of the question ; he 
had no authority to do such a thing. But was this an 
offence to rebuke publicly and pointedly in church.^ 
Surely it was such. It was an offence against their pro- 
per manhood ; much more, then, against their Christian- 
hood. Therefore it was clearly his dbty to rebuke the 
offenders publicly, and in the congregation of the church. 

This was a conclusion inevitable and unmistakably 
clear. But now what did such a conclusion mean ? Not 
to speak of the difficulty and pain of performing such a 
duty, what would come to it when it was performed ? It 
had seemed to be his duty to turn Petworth back from 
the Communion ; but what had been the result of that 
performance of duty ? What was he saying ? It had 
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seemed to be his duty to turn Petworth back ? It was 
his duty. Then what had he to do with results } Where 
duty was not plain, and a man had to shape his conduct 
after a righteous expediency, then the thought of results 
must come in to guide him to the expedient. But where 
duty was clear, results were not his business, and he had 
no need to think, but only to obey. 

So Maurice's mind moved, and so the course that he 
must take came out clearly before him ; but none the 
less he shrank from the pain of the duty, and trembled 
at the probable results. 

The next Sunday morning, as he ascended the pulpit 
stairs, he felt that, personally, he would rather have 
been going to his death. As usual, on these occasions, he 
gave out no text, but went at once to what he had to say. 
He described the pleasure he had felt when he learned 
that the factory had an annual holiday, and referred to 
the wish that he had had to be present with them ; he 
spoke strongly of the good and the use of entire relax- 
ation to those whose lives were largely occupied with 
work, and expressed his belief that, for purposes of re- 
laxation, a pleasure needed no higher positive recom- 
mendation than that it was pleasant ; but, said he, every 
pleasure must have two negative qualifications — it must 
not be wicked and it must not be bestial. Those pleasures 
were wicked which were obtained at the sacrifice of the 
happiness or well-being of another ; those pleasures were 
bestial which were obtained at the sacrifice of the higher 
nature of the pleasure-seeker. Chief among all bestial 
pleasures, he said, was drunkenness. Then he described, 
briefly but strongly, how the whole higher nature was 
extinguished in the habitual drunkard, and suspended 
in him [who was drunken but once. He pictured the 
drunken man as he might seem to himself, to his as- 
sociates, to his wife, to his child. He pictured a body 
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of men like those who worked in the factory, going out 
for a day of pleasure, and coming home, half of them, 
perhaps, drunk. He pictured that night, in contrast 
with their presence at that moment before God. He 
spoke of the shame to the drunken ; of the disgrace to 
the sober and high-minded men among them; of the 
pain to all who loved the factory and its members ; of 
the Fatherly anger of God. And then he said, ' My 
brethren, do not think that I speak to you as a holy 
man rebuking sinners ; together before God and our 
own hearts we all stand laden with sin ; but as a sinner 
whose duty it is to grow holy, I speak to you whose 
duty also it is to grow holy, and I tell you that at this 
time you have deeply transgressed. Because you are 
my brethren and have sinned, and also because of the 
solemn office that has been put upon me, it was my duty 
to speak to you the words that I have spoken, but how 
deep has been my pain in uttering them none of you 
can know. Amen.' 

He sat down in the pulpit for a moment, and then he 
rose again and said : 

' You will forgive me that I do not feel able to ad- ^ 
minister to you the Holy Communion to-day.' 

And so the congregation left the church. 

He remained in the pulpit until they had all departed, 
and then he came down and found Edith waiting for 
him inside the church, and Chriss also at the door. They 
walked home in silence together. 

He had not told them what he intended to do. It 
would only have made it more painful and difficult to do 
it He knew that they could not show him any reasons 
why he should abstain from doing it. And about all 
the most solemn functions of his office, it always seemed 
to him to be indelicate to speak. The / jarred him in 
connexion with what was none of his, but. either nothing 
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at all, or God's. Most of all he could not speak of this 
rebuke to a hundred men as if it were any act of his. 
In the pulpit it seemed to him, and he thought it seemed 
to others, that his individuality ceased. In whatever he 
might have to utter there, there could be no indelicacy, 
however much of pain to him there might be. 

Out of this same feeling it came that as they walked 
home, and afterwards, he did not speak of what had 
happened. Only when Chriss left them, he said : 

' We must pray that it may come right, Chriss.' 

With Edith, at night, he talked a little, and she, 
judging by the feelings of a heart set to do right how- 
ever much it might fall short of its aspirations, and, 
therefore, apt to be meek under just rebuke, even though 
administered much more harshly than this had been, 
hoped greatly that nothing but good could come out of 
what had been done. She felt that such admonition 
would have brought her to repentance, however she 
might have sinned, and she did not doubt that these 
men also would feel as she would have felt. 

Maurice, whose experience of men, though not great, 
was greater than hers, hoped less and feared more. He 
had already learned that, deeper than any distinction of 
those who do right and those who do not do right, is 
the distinction of those who, however falteringly, love 
the right, and those who do not love it. The first, 
through nature or circumstance, may, in many instances, 
fall into acts of positive offence with greater frequency 
than, in many instances, the second ; but these are 
capable of a real repentance, while those cannot repent. 

The Sunday evening congregation at all times con- 
sisted much less largely of workmen than the morning ; 
so it could prove but little. The following week was 
therefore a week of suspense. When Sunday morning 
came, and Maurice had entered the desk, he looked 
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round and saw that there were at most not more than 
half the usual number of workmen present. Then a 
hard and almost bitter feeling came over him. Edith 
could hear it in his voice as he read. It was clear now 
that he was a failure. He had done the devil's work 
this time, to some purpose. He went through the 
service with this feeling upon him. During one of the 
hymns he beckoned to him the verger, and told him to 
ask Mr. Wynyard to come into the vestry for a moment 
after the service. When Wynyard came, he said : 

* I want to ask you one question, Wynyard, which I 
think you may answer without any hesitation. Does 
the smallness of the congregation this morning arise 
from some accidental cause, or may I expect to see it 
continue } ' 

' I am afraid you may expect to see it continue for 
the present, Sir.' 

* Thank you, Wynyard. Good bye.' 
Then he went out to Edith, and said : 

' You must go home by yourself this morning, Edith ; 
I will come to you soon.' 

Edith looked at him wistfully, but she could not ask 
him any question, and went home, troubled, alone. 

Maurice went straight to the house of Mr. Buchanan, 
who had just returned home from the chapel service ; he 
was shown in, and when they had shaken hands, he 
said: 

* I have come to offer to resign my chaplaincy at 
once.* 

* I should be very sorry to accept your resignation, Mr. 
Pascal. Why do you think of it ? * 

' You saw the congregation this morning ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' And you recognise the cause ? * 

* I am afraid I must say yes, again.' 
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* Is not that reason enough for resigning ? * 

* I think not Are you weary of your work ? * 

* Weary ? oh, no/ 

' You want to do your duty ? ' 

* Of course.' 

' How long would you stop working here without 
apparent results, if you felt it to be your duty to stop ? ' 
' Till I died, I hope.' 

* So I thought. Well, it is your duty to stop here.' 
' It cannot be my duty to stop here doing harm.' 

' Who told you that you were doing harm ? * 
' You can see for yourself.' 

* I cannot, indeed, see that.' 

* Is it not harm to drive half the men away from the 
chapel ? * 

* It would appear so.' 

* Is it not harm to turn Petworth into the man he has 
become ? * 

* Petworth is no worse than he was before. But now, 
look here, Mr. Pascal ; I'll make a clean breast of it. 
As long as one man comes to hear you at chapel, and 
puts his mind under the influence of yours, you are doing 
more good than your predecessor did the whole time he 
was with us.' 

* Well. I can't see. You think I did right last Sunday?' 

* Surely. The result of to-day is almost a proof of it* 

* How do you mean ? ' 

* I mean thus. The result of to-day shows that you 
did in some sort wake up the consciences of the men. 
Did you ever know a man like another at first for 
awakening his conscience.^ The men who were most 
guilty stayed away to-day. They will not come back 
again until something brings them back. That must be 
left to God and you. Do you think that they, being 
what they are, are much worse off for staying away ? 

VOL. I. N 
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Meantime, do you think that next year's festival will be 
quite such as this year's has been ? As surely as that 
cannot happen, so surely you must not talk of your 
work having done harm. I do not speak of the influ- 
ence you have already had upon the better sort of men. 
Without that, I should say exactly as I say now. Your 
duty is clear.' 

' And you think that it is my duty to stay on ? ' 

* I not only think it is your duty to stay on, but I 
thank God for having sent you to us. I can say no 
more.' 

* Then I will stay, and God help me. Thank you.* 
So they were silent for a little ; then Maurice said : 

' There is now one thing I must ask you. Why do 
you and the other directors give a sum of money to help 
on such doings as those of the other day ? ' 

' A very obvious question with a very obvious answer. 
When the festival was started, the idea was* that it 
should be a day of pleasure and intercourse for all ranks 
of the factory. The chaplain went, I went, and many 
others, beside the men, went Our unwisdom, or the 
men's, or probably both, made it impossible for this to 
continue; we had to cease going. If now, when the 
natural consequences followed, we had withdrawn the 
day or the subsidy, it would have seemed like an act of 
pique. The directors often discussed it, but it was felt 
to be impossible. I am in hopes that what you have 
done, and its fruits, will enable us once more to change 
the day, or to end it' 

So Maurice went home, having taken his first lesson 
in the great truth that every true worker comes sooner 
or later to learn, that he who will work faithfully and 
patiently must concern himself with aims rather than 
results, using all diligence to make sure of his mark, and 
then resting in undoubting faith upon the certainty of 
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spiritual laws, or rather upon Him whose never-changing 
principles of action we call laws. 

To say that Maurice had become strong and hopeful 
would be far from the truth. He had risen to nothing 
higher than a sort of dogged courage, as yet — to the 
determination that he would go on with his work until 
something other than his own act stopped him. What 
would be the result of his persistence he felt scarcely 
more sure than before. He had riot become hopeful ; he 
had only once more become brave. 

In the course of the afternoon Maurice was a little 
surprised by a visit from Wynyard. The man had 
never been to his house before, and to come uninvited, 
on a Sunday afternoon, seenjed to indicate an occasion 
of more than common importance. Wynyard was shown 
into the little third room, with which the reader is ac- 
quainted, and Maurice went to him immediately. Wyn- 
yard said : 

* I beg your pardon, Sir, for intruding upon you, but 
I could not help coming to say one word for myself and 
some of my mates.' 

' I am very pleased to see you, now and at all times, 
Wynyard.' 

' We want you to know. Sir, that some of us are very 
grateful to you for what you did last Sunday.' 

* Thank you, Wynyard, very much. Thank you^ 
friends also for me. You are a small minority, I fear.* 

' I can't deny it. Sir.' 

* The other men are very angry ? ' 

'They are angry. But there is one thing that has 
offended some of them who would not have been angry 
at your plain speaking. I don't know whether I may 
say it to you.' 

* You may say anything to me.' 

' Well, then. Sir, it did not seem just, that, because 

N 2 
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some of the men had done wrong, you should refuse 
the Sacrament to the whole body. It looked as if you 
accused them of all having acted alike.* 

* Refused the Sacrament, Wynyard ?* 
'Yes, Sir ; don't you remember ?* 

* I understand. I did not mean that. Indeed I had 
no thought of refusing the Sacrament to anyone. All I 
meant was that, physically and mentally, I was unable to 
go through the service.' 

' Thank you. Sir ; I am very glad of that That will 
do a great deal of good.' 

* But it never occurred to me, Wynyard, that anybody 
could understand me so.' 

' I dare say not. Sir. But I confess that I did, and I 
think nearly every one did. But it will be all right 
now.' 

' Well, Wynyard, I must leave it to you. I cannot 
speak of that from the pulpit, you know, now.' 

* I will take care it shall be known what you meant, 
and I thank you. Sir.* 

So Wynyard, who had come to give comfort, and 
who had given great comfort in a way, had yet left be- 
hind him more disturbance than comfort To Maurice's 
old fear that what he deliberately said might do harm 
instead of good, was now added another that, when he 
tried to say one thing, those who heard him might under- 
stand him to be saying quite another thing. This fear is 
distressing enough to anyone, and does actually distress 
every thoughtful and conscientious man who tries to 
utter what he thinks ; but to him who is a public teacher 
of the highest order of truth, it may well amount to 
terror. Sooner or later, every man given to have thoughts 
of his own and to utter them comes to learn that it is 
not safe to say anything once where he will not have the 
chance of saying it many times. Average people, as a 
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rule, misapprehend a thing that is new to them, upon the 
first time of hearing it, however clearly it may be ex- 
pressed. But who is to know when he expresses himself 
clearly ? When to the obscurity of the human under- 
standing, is added the ambiguity of human speech, it 
may well seem that the ancient proverb would have been 
still truer, had it ran, ' Speech is leaden and silence is 
golden/ 

Into this groove of thought and anxiety Wynyard's 
visit turned Maurice's mind, and the fact by no means 
lightened his trouble. 

In the evening, Maurice and Edith, Chriss and Went- 
worth were assembled, and Maurice told the others (only 
that Edith knew before) what he had done ; for he felt 
that it would not be truth to friendship to hide from 
them what, as far as he was concerned, was so nearly an 
accomplished fact. Edith had felt all the afternoon 
dumbly grateful that so dreadful a fact had not been 
accomplished. It would have broken her heart that her 
brother should seem to have failed. Chriss was shocked, 
and very thankful for the position that Mr. Buchanan 
had taken. Wentworth said : 

* Well, there are three courses open to such as you. 
The first is, to throw up the whole thing in despair. 
This is the most obvious course, only that you would 
never be happy again as long as you lived. The second 
is to become a grinder of husks. This you could not 
manage ; most of the parsons do it very well. The third 
is to resolve as you have resolved. This is to choose 
martyrdom. What then } The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church. May the seed be fruitful in your 
case.* 

This put it too grimly, Chriss thought ; he said : 

* Well, it may be martyrdom, just at first ; but I am 
sure that that won't last. The martyr will live to see 
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the fruit of his blood. The men will get to understand 
him soon, and then we shall see. I know that there will 
be a great jubilee, a real festival, in the factory before 
long, and then he will be very thankful and we shall all 
be very proud. I am not fit to be a prophet, but I know 
that I am a true prophet in this.' 

Wentworth smiled. His heart was as true even as 
the heart of Chriss, though not quite as tender, perhaps. 
Who knows ? Who shall measure the tenderness of hearts ? 
Anyhow, he had not quite the same power of being a 
comforter as Chriss. Yet a true friend is always in the 
long run a comforter, whatever may be the outer garb 
that he wears. 

Wentworth said he would go. He had not quite 
finished his Hooker. Chriss would stay a little longer. 
So Maurice went to the door with Wentworth. Then 
Edith said : 

' I am very grateful to you for having such faith in 
Maurice. I know you are right. But it is very kind of 
you to keep up his heart during this trying time.' 

And Chriss answered : 

' It is not kind ; it is only just what I think that I 
say. I myself owe him a great deal, or hope to owe 
him a great deal, some day. How much need I have 
of his help, God knows, and I know ; no one else can 
know.' 

' We need you most, and owe you most' 

' Maurice neither needs me, nor owes me anything ; 
you do not owe me anything ; I wish I could believe 
that you could ever come to need me a little.' 

Then Maurice came into the room. Chriss did not 
stay long after all. He shook hands with Edith, and 
thought that it had never seemed quite so tenderly rest- 
ful to have her hand in his before. After he was gone, 
Maurice said : 
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* Dear old Chriss ! I don*t know what we should do 
without him.' 

* No, Maurice.* 

* He is next best to you, Pussie.* 

* Is he, dear ? * 

And she held up her sweet, meek face to be kissed ; 
and but that her brother's eyes were blind to such things, 
though only to such things of all that pertained to her, 
he might have seen upon that sweet, meek face (though 
all unknown to herself) the shadow of the coming Power 
that from first to last hovers so tremulously between the 
highest joy and the deepest pain, that you know not 
whether to pray for your best beloved that she may taste 
its sweetness before she dies, or that she may go to her 
rest unknowing of its pain. 

Edith fell asleep wondering what Chriss could mean 
by wishing that he could believe that she might ever 
come to need him a little. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Unless the present narrative has altogether failed to 
set forth Dr. Westbeech as he truly was, the reader will 
have come to perceive that he was a man not altogether 
unworthy of the affection which Maurice and his sister 
gave to him. Generous, reverent, earnest, sensitive and 
refined, affectionate, simple, and, if not intellectual, at 
least intelligent, he was a man to be spoken well of for 
those characteristics which can be named, not to speak 
of that undefinable and unnamable essence which forms 
the individuality, and for which, in the case of each man, 
our love or dislike is so largely given. 

It might be urged against Dr. Westbeech that he was 
not altogether manly. Beyond doubt, there was some- 
thing about him which must have struck you as womanly. 
There is a sense in which no man can be worth anything 
who is not manly; but also there is a manliness, so- 
called, which is not essential to a noble nature, which is 
even incompatible with nobility. The highest natures, 
rather than manly, are hutnan^ and that includes all that 
is good in both manliness and womanliness. Take any 
man who largely claims the love of his race, and you 
shall find in him those characteristics that constitute 
true womanliness as fully developed as those that go 
to make up manliness. It would not occur to any one to 
designate The Man, Christ Jesus, as manly. 

Dr. Westbeech had in him much of womanliness, and 
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the fact was to his honour. But as manliness tends to 
merge into hardness, so womanliness easily declines into 
weakness. Such a declination was to be found in Dr. 
Westbeech*s character. It was by no means a declina- 
tion into general weakness, else he would have been 
contemptible. The weakness was local, so to say, but 
its effects were disastrous. There is a weakness which 
disables for the doing of what is difficult, or the bearing 
of what is painful ; this makes a poor, base nature. 
This will almost certainly make a liar, simple and un- 
qualified. There is a weakness which disables for the 
giving of pain ; this will make a nature to which it is 
difficult to be always truthful. To this latter order Dr. 
Westbeech belonged. 

Truthfulness, or at all events, truth-telling, may come 
out of strength, or hardness, or courage. He who is 
stronger than any with whom he comes in contact, who 
can always carry out his will whether they co-operate 
with him or oppose him, he has no temptation to lie, for 
his own sake ; in him truthfulness, thus far, is no virtue. 

He who, through hardness, is indifferent to the pain 
he may inflict upon others, has no inclination to lie 
for their sakes : in him, truthfulness, so far from being a 
virtue, is the fruit of the coarseness and poverty of his 
nature. If the Father of Lies could become omnipotent, 
he would become truthful, by virtue of his strength and 
hardness. There is mugh truthfulness in the world that 
vaunts itself very highly, that is yet of this order. 

He who, because he is not stronger than all his sur- 
roundings, may have to encounter difficulty and endure 
pain that a lie would avert ; who, because he is not hard, 
may have to suffer in inflicting pain that a lie would 
enable him to withhold ; if he, at the cost of the pain 
of bearing pain, and at the cost of the pain of giving 
pain, is faithful to truth, him we call courageous ; in 
him truthfulness is virtue. 
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He who, rather than bear pain in himself, consents to 
lie, we call a coward. 

He who, brave to bear pain for himself, shrinks so 
much from giving pain to others, that he becomes un- 
faithful to the truth — what must we call him ? 

There is one special form of pain that gives rise to a 
special temptation to untruthfulness. Every one feels 
pain from the ill opinion of others. He who will lie to 
win an undeserved good opinion from others, we call by 
that worst name of hypocrite. He who lies to prevent 
a reputation that he aforetime deserved from falling 
through recent defects in his conduct we think of under 
a less harsh form. But there are cases in which to tell 
the truth will convey such an impression to others, that, 
through inevitable misapprehension, they will come to 
unjustly lower the estimation in which they hold him 
who tells it. In this case, a man might say, the truth 
will have the effect of a lie ; I shall bear the pain of an 
injured reputation through truthtelling that bears the 
fruit of falsehood. To be truthful, in such a case, ex- 
hibits one of the highest forms of courage ; he who is 
here unfaithful to truth, we yet cannot name in the same 
category with the hypocrite, or him who lies to save a 
reputation he has justly lost. 

Dr. Westbeech was brave to bear pain ; he was not 
brave to give it. He was brave to bear the ill opinipn 
he might deserve ; he was not brave to bear that which 
he did not deserve. Out of these two facts it came that 
he was not wholly truthful. 

Yet he would have struck yoii as a person of singular 
truthfulness, and outside the region of these two weak- 
nesses, he was of singular truthfulness. Never boastful, 
diffident of his own knowledge and therefore cautious in 
his statements of fact, unreserved in the expression of 
his thoughts and opinions, altogether undesigning, whe- 
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ther for good or evil, absolutely sincere in his attach- 
ments, his nature was so simple that it could not but be 
truthful. Nor must it be understood that on all occa- 
sions when the temptation arising out of the special 
weakness of his character presented itself to him he 
yielded before it. As a rule, he did not yield, but re- 
sisted successfully. Now and then he fell. 

These falls caused him infinite pain. Not only did 
he possess that moral imagination which enabled him to 
apprehend the beauty of absolute veracity, he also had 
that faithfulness of heart which caused him to love it 
Therefore his sins against veracity filled him with re- 
morse. He could not hold himself in contempt as a liar 
should, because he knew that he loved the truth. But 
yet, and especially after one of his falls, he would often 
despair of himself as a man rotten at the core. He 
made resolves, and kept them, till, some time, he was 
tripped unaware, and then his suffering was keener than 
ever. All his virtues appeared worthless in his eyes 
under the shadow of this sin, and the esteem and love of 
others was at times a pain to him. 

This remorse and self-despair were of course not con- 
stant, otherwise they would have ruined him or cured 
him. No man can long remain worthy under the constant 
pressure of even undeserved self-contempt or self-dis- 
trust. Sometimes, for months together, Chriss hoped 
that he had conquered his fault, and then he went about 
with a glad, thankful, penitent feeling that was one great 
cause of his large tenderness to others. And then when 
a fall came again, he bowed himself in the dust before 
every human being he met, and th^ poor wondered at 
the solemn reverence of his manner towards them. 

After he came to know the Pascals, the conflict with 
his weakness, and the shame at defeat, became more in- 
tense than ever. One great reason for his deep respect for 
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Maurice was the absolute and unflinching veracity that 
he saw in him. If he could have left off to hope that he 
would some day conquer his fault, he must at once have 
withdrawn from their friendship. As it was, he longed 
and, sometimes, almost resolved to tell Maurice of his 
great fault, that, so, his friend might reject him, or, if he 
were merciful, pity him and help him. To have had 
Maurice for his helper and friend, after having confessed 
to him his sin, would have seemed, in a more human 
way, like having confessed to God. and feeling that God 
was loving him still, and sympathising with and helping 
him in his efforts after amendment. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there was nothing 
in Chriss*s character, spite of his great fault, incompatible 
with the most sensitive honour. The root of veracity is 
courage ; the root of honour is generosity. Unveracity 
is the fruit of weakness ; dishonour springs from mean- 
ness and selfishness. The extreme forms of both faults 
will be found together, because a base nature is wholly 
base. Dishonour implies unveracity both because a lie 
is generally involved in an act of dishonour, and because 
courage will scarcely exist where selfishness and mean- 
ness are present. But defective courage by no means 
necessarily implies selfishness and meanness, and hence 
defective truthfulness may coexist with absolute honour. 

What result would have followed had Chriss confessed 
his fault to his friend, who shall say ? for the revelation 
came in a wholly different manner. 

The reader will remember the conversation that took 
place between Wentworth, Maurice, and Chriss, upon the 
proper use by clergymen of the Sunday evening. He 
will also remember the distorted representation of the 
substance of what Maurice had said, given by Miss Earle 
at the meeting of priests, deacons, and petticoats. The 
way in which Miss Earle came into possession of her 
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information, accurate and clear as it was, was as fol- 
lows : — 

Owing to his friendship with Maurice, Chriss was a 
good deal persecuted with criticisms and questions 
concerning his friend from such among his acquaint- 
ance and professional connexions as were adversely dis- 
posed towards him. As a rule, Chriss wisely rather 
fenced with these criticisms and questions, than at- 
tempted to meet them or answer them. He contented 
himself with holding up very conspicuously his own 
reverence for the man. Let them take the trouble to 
know him, he said, and they would leave off finding 
fault with him. Now and then, when the criticism was 
more than usually absurd, or the defence more than 
usually unanswerable, he would show fight. At such 
times he generally had as his reward the pleasure of 
having fought. That man should have a monument 
twice as high as the Nelson column who had convinced 
a personal theological opponent that he was ignorant and 
unjust The nation might save up its odd pence for the 
purpose of building the monument when the Millennium 
comes. Sooner it will not be wanted. 

Chriss had found that one of the things among the 
sayings and doings of Maurice which excited the most 
abundant criticism was his arrangement of the Sunday 
work, and, specially, his omission of a set sermon in the 
morning, and the character of the evening sermon. For 
some time Chriss's only answer to this objection was 
that he liked the thing ; but this was felt to be satisfac- 
torily met by, * Well, but we dotit' It was therefore 
most natural that, when the proper defence was put into 
his mouth, he should uSe it. To his surprise and grief, 
however, he found that the defence excited more violent 
antagonism than the thing defended had done. More- 
over, the defence was not only objected to, it was dis- 
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torted, and he had the pain of seeing a caricature of his 
friend's opinions stalked about and censured through his 
own indiscreet zeal. Bitterly he wished that he had 
held his peace altogether. All he could hope, now, was 
that Maurice might not come to hear the unpleasant 
things that were said of him, and to know that he, his 
friend, had been, in part, the cause of their being said. 
The latter was not the dominant thought. He would 
at once have told Maurice the mistake he had made, but 
that to have done so would have been to tell him that 
which would otherwise have been painful for him to hear. 
He would have been sorry for Maurice to know how he 
had bungled in his cause ; but he would have rather that 
he should know, than that there should have been this 
reserve between them. However, the thought of the 
other pain to Maurice kept him silent. 

Some time after this, the three men were together 
again, and Edith with them, when Wentworth said : 

' The people don*t seem quite to like your theory of the 
proper way for parsons to spend their Sundays, Pascal.* 

' My theory ? My practice, you mean, as far as it goes. 
They know nothing about my theory.* 

* Oh, but they know something, or think they do.* 

* They can*t. You have not told them, Chriss ? * 
'No.* 

He could have torn his tongue from his mouth, as 
soon as he had uttered the word. He essayed to speak, 
but the stream of conversation flowed past him for a 
minute, and then he had lost the nerve and the courage. 
If the talk had but paused for a moment, he would have 
spoken out before them all, and confessed that he had 
lied, and retracted his lie, and borne bravely whatever 
came out of it. But the talk did not pause, and now he 
was committed to his lie. He sat there giddy with 
shame and confusion. Every moment he expected 
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somebody to ask him what was the matter, and if they 
had done so, it is probable that he would have told them. 
But no one asked him, for no one saw that anything 
was the matter with him. Presently the shame sunk to 
the bottom of his heart, and he recovered his self- 
command. He was quiet ; but he was often quiet when 
the others were talking. And if they had noticed that 
he seemed sad, a heart as tender as his was often sad. 
And so he sat, and no one found out that he was in 
torment, till it was time to go, nor then. 

If only they could have known ! If only those three 
friends could have taken into their hearts the guilt of 
one so nearly noble, and borne it with him, and shared 
his repentance, and strengthened his heart by their 
loving sympathy, they would, at that time, have saved 
his soul, as we say. For what is a saved soul but a soul 
made holier ? And, for themselves, they would have 
been playing the part of God. But who puts friendship 
to such uses.'^ What sinning friend so lays his heart 
open to his friend ? What friend would be found equal 
to the glory, if so his sinning brother laid his heart open 
to him ? One Friend there is who would so meet us, if 
we would so use Him. Perhaps there are many human 
friends who, on a lower level, would so meet us, also. 
It is we sinners who fall short. 

Chriss went home in utter darkness of heart. It was 
no use. There was no hope for him. He had lied now 
to some purpose. To the man who, he felt, would hate 
a lie above all things, to the man he loved better than 
any other man in the world, to the man who seemed to 
be the human embodiment of all his aspirations for good, 
he had lied. It seemed to him almost like telling a lie 
to God. The thought kept coming over his heart, wave 
after wave, and would not let him sleep. He arose in 
the morning, sick with the sorrow of the night, and 
dreading the day before him. 
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torted, and he had the pain of seeing a caricature of his 
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things that were said of him, and to know that he, his 
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The latter was not the dominant thought. He would 
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that to have done so would have been to tell him that 
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He would have been sorry for Maurice to know how he 
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spoken out before them all, and confessed that he had 
lied, and retracted his lie, and borne bravely whatever 
came out of it. But the talk did not pause, and now he 
was committed to his lie. He sat there giddy with 
shame and confusion. Every moment he expected 
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somebody to ask him what was the matter, and if they 
had done so, it is probable that he would have told them. 
But no one asked him, for no one saw that anything 
was the matter with him. Presently the shame sunk to 
the bottom of his heart, and he recovered his self- 
command. He was quiet ; but he was often quiet when 
the others were talking. And if they had noticed that 
he seemed sad, a heart as tender as his was often sad. 
And so he sat, and no one found out that he was in 
torment, till it was time to go, nor then. 

If only they could have known ! If only those three 
friends could have taken into their hearts the guilt of 
one so nearly noble, and borne it with him, and shared 
his repentance, and strengthened his heart by their 
loving sympathy, they would, at that time, have saved 
his soul, as we say. For what is a saved soul but a soul 
made holier ? And, for themselves, they would have 
been playing the part of God. But who puts friendship 
to such uses.*^ What sinning friend so lays his heart 
open to his friend ? What friend would be found equal 
to the glory, if so his sinning brother laid his heart open 
to him } One Friend there is who would so meet us, if 
we would so use Him. Perhaps there are many human 
friends who, on a lower level, would so meet us, also. 
It is we sinners who fall short. 

Chriss went home in utter darkness of heart. It was 
no use. There was no hope for him. He had lied now 
to some purpose. To the man who, he felt, would hate 
a lie above all things, to the man he loved better than 
any other man in the world, to the man who seemed to 
be the human embodiment of all his aspirations for good, 
he had lied. It seemed to him almost like telling a lie 
to God. The thought kept coming over his heart, wave 
after wave, and would not let him sleep. He arose in 
the morning, sick with the sorrow of the night, and 
dreading the day before him. 
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What should he do ? Should he go to Maurice and 
confess it all to him ? He hoped, day by day, to confess 
it to him ; but he could not go in cold blood, so to say, 
and, no occasion suggesting, bring up the subject and 
say, ' I lied to you.' He could not, or he thought that he 
could not. An opportunity would arise — that he sincerely 
hoped ; but, once or twice, when it seemed about to arise, 
he trembled before it, and would fain that it should 
postpone itself for a little. 

Meantime, his shame could not blot out his true 
affection for the brother and sister, nor wholly damp his 
pleasure in their affection. Sometimes he could forget 
his shame for a little, and then the old pleasure in their 
friendship came back with two-fold force. And the 
radical simplicity and sincerity of the man would assert 
themselves, and the undertone of penitence made him 
seem more tender and lovable than ever. And all the 
time he clung to the hope that somehow his friend would 
be the means of helping him to conquer his great fault, 
and so one more reason would be supplied to his heart for 
loving and thanking that friend. This hope it was that 
made him say to Edith that night, * How much need I 
have of his help, God knows, and I know ; no one else 
can know.* 

But still the occasion for his confession did not come. 
He frequently heard adverse comments upon Maurice, 
and upon this particular argument that he had been the 
means of publishing to the world, and these, while they 
reminded him of a duty unfulfilled, were also arguments 
for postponement, because the fulfilment of the duty 
must needs bring personal pain to Maurice. But one 
day, when they had been walking together and were 
just parting at Chriss*s door, Maurice said, stepping 
back, after having already said good-bye, 

' Oh, I say, Chriss, I was asked yesterday if I said so 
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and so about Sunday evening services. I answered that 
I said not quite that, but something a little like it' 

' " Because," said my gossip, " I was told that you said 
that" 

' " Who told you ? " I asked. 

' " Miss Wyfield." 

' " And who told Miss Wyfield ? " 

' " Miss Crosby." 

' " And who told Miss Crosby ? " I followed up. 

* " Dr. Westbeech." But you did not, Chriss 

' Yes, I did.' 

' But you told me you didn't, Chriss ? * 

* Yes, I know.' 

' Did you forget ? ' 

'No.' 

' How was it, then ? ' 

' I said what was not true.' 

' Then God forgive you, Chriss, I shall never speak to 
you any more.' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

It would be difficult to say which of the two men was 
more utterly staggered and unhappy. Upon both the 
blow had fallen suddenly — upon Maurice without pre- 
monition at all, and upon Chriss without any thought 
that it would fall thus. He had often feared that he 
might lose this friendship through his fault ; but it had 
never come to him that he might lose it in an instant ; 
and in his happier moods he had hoped that rather the 
friendship would help him to cure the fault But when 
Maurice had said, ' Then, Chriss, I shall never speak to 
you any more,' it had seemed like a just and solemn 
judgment upon him, and he could not answer. So they 
had parted, and Chriss went indoors feeling a lost and 
desolate man. 

There was no anger in his mind. There was no hard- 
ness, even. He had been given up. It was very bitter, 
but it was just. He had never been fit for this friendship, 
had never had any right to mate himself with this man. 
Arrogant fool that he was, knowing himself and his own 
smallness, to go and proffer friendship to a man who 
had conquered him because he seemed so great. He 
had been rightly punished. Yet he had been true in his 
iendship, in whatever else he was not true ; of that he 
sure. No friend could love Maurice better than he 
loved him. What of that ? A dog loves truly, and 
a dog is not a fit mate for a man, and must be 
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turned off if he be found untrustworthy in other respects. 
But the dog would love still; and he would love his 
friend to the end. 

That thought brought the tears to his eyes, man 
though he was. The thought of the end melts every 
joy and every sorrow to tears. But he had cherished 
the hope of a very different end. To go through life 
side by side with Maurice, that he had hoped. To draw 
nearer to his side the sweet child who was so dear to 
Maurice, that also he had begun to hope. It was only 
lately he had known that he had this hope. From the 
first she had won him, but he had loved her as the 
sweet sister of his friend. But later he had come to 
find that she had a place in his heart all by herself. 
He held her there tremblingly, for his self-distrust 
haunted his love for her ; but he held her there none 
the less. That was why he liked better to be with her 
when Maurice was present, than when they were alone. 
She seemed just as sweet and just as near to him in her 
brother's presence, and he could then forget his self- 
distrust, somewhat. He had never deliberately spoken 
to her such words as lovers speak until that night when 
he had said, ' I wish I could believe that you could ever 
come to need me a little;* and then he thought she had 
not understood him. 

And now he was parted from them both, and he felt 
doubly lost and desolate. How would they think of 
him, he wondered ? Would they still believe in the sin- 
cerity of his friendship ? Would they care for him a little, 
still ? Would Maurice tell Edith what had happened ? 
Would they both just despise him ? or would he not 
tell her, and so she wonder what could have happened 
to make him leave off being their friend ? Did she think at 
all that he loved her ? He thought that she did not think 

so, and he was glad, for it would spare her that pain at 
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least Thus his thoughts were tossed, and through them 
all there ran a deep sense of shame that jarred out that 
undertone of comfort that all pure grief carries with 
itself. 

And Maurice. His thoughts, so different, were scarcely- 
less painful than those of his friend. To him the simple 
loss of his friend was a great and bitter loss. To be 
sure he had Edith, and Chriss had no one. But just 
now his need of support and sympathy was very great, 
for things were dark and his hopes were low. No one 
had given him courage as Chriss had done. And the 
man had got so near to his heart, that, as he had said 
to Edith, he did not know what he should do without 
him. 

But to lose his friend so, was the bitterness. He had 
rather he had died, a hundred times. He would have 
staked his life upon Chriss's truthfulness. There was no 
misunderstanding. He saw by his face that he had lied. 
He could not understand it Must he doubt that the 
man had been true in his friendship } He could never 
doubt that ; he would have to begin to doubt Edith next, 
if he did. Chriss was a true friend, that was certain. 
But he had told a lie, and so he could never speak to 
him any more. 

For, and that is why he could never speak to him any 
more, the new sorrow brought the old pain quivering 
to the surface as keen as it had ever been before. He 
thought of that time when his father's lie had first made 
him know what truth meant ; he thought of his mother's 
life saddened and spoiled by the unreality of his father's 
character ; he thought of the sudden destruction of their 
home brought about by his father's lie, of that father's 
remorse and shame, and of his solemn death; and his whole 
nature once more cried out against a lie, and though he 
would have died for Chriss, so tenderly did he love him 
still, he could not any more call him friend. 
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Thus the two friends suffered together, and he who 
suffered vicariously suffered not less than he who had 
sinned. 

It was in the afternoon that Maurice and Chriss had 
been together. Edith and her brother did not meet 
until their tea-time. Then Edith, as she often did, 
asked Maurice, 

* Is Chriss ' (she called him * Chriss ' to Maurice, 
though ' Dr. Westbeech ' to his face) — ' Is Chriss coming 
in this evening, dear ? * 

* Chriss will not come to see us any more, Edith.* 
She caught her breath. ' What, Maurice ? ' 

* Chriss will not come to see us any more, dear Pussie.* 
She could hardly speak for the choking feeling in her 

throat, but she said, 

* Why, Maurice ? * 

* I cannot tell you, dear. Please do not speak about 
it again.' 

Edith was given to obey her brother at all times ; but, 
in any case, she must have obeyed him at this time, for 
the look in his face. And, indeed, she had not much 
wish to disobey him. If the fact were so, the reason 
mattered less, just yet. The fact was as much as her 
heart could hold, at present. She hoped she would be 
able to keep the tears back. She would not like to 
distress Maurice still more. So she went on making the 
tea, and he did not notice how her hand trembled, nor 
that she could scarcely speak, if she had to say anything 
to him. It happened that a chair stood carelessly at the 
corner where Chriss used to sit when he came in to tea 
with them. He was not to sit there any more. Was it 
so } Then tea-making was a different thing henceforth. 
She had Maurice still. Oh, yes, she had her dear brother 
still, thank God. She used to find it very happy work 
to make tea for him. Yes, and she always would. But 
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she could not help missing Chriss. In that old time he 
had never been to them. But now he had been ; and it 
would be ungrateful not to miss so kind a friend a little. 
And so, that she might not be ungrateful, the tender 
heart was near to breaking. 

When they had finished tea, Maurice said that he 
wanted to read, and so he would shut the doors. For 
once, she was not sorry that he should shut the doors. 
They were too unhappy even to be able to comfort 
each other yet, and each had a reserve. So they pre- 
ferred to be alone. 

Edith was of that character that she did not greatly 
strive to conjecture the cause that had separated Chriss 
from them. Maurice had said that he could not tell her, 
and so she concluded that it was something that he did 
not wish her to know. And nothing turned upon it. It 
never entered her mind that any body had done wrong. 
The thing was irremediable, or Maurice would certainly 
have remedied it. So she took her loss as she would 
have taken a loss from the hand of God ; mourning over 
it, but not questioning it, or inquiring too deeply into 
the reason why it fell upon her. 

So the brother and sister sat in those two rooms, each 
knowing that the other was suffering, but neither knowing 
how or how much the other was suffering. But, at 
night, before they went to rest, their sorrow took a com- 
mon expression, for each prayed for the dear friend whom 
they should not see any more. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The next day Wentworth came and saw Maurice, and 
said, without greeting beforehand, 

* I say, Pascal, Westbcech tells me that something has 
arisen between you. What is it ? * 

' I would rather not tell you, Wentworth.' 

' But he said that he would rather you should tell me.' 

' I can't help it. I can't tell you.' 

* Then I must go and ask him. He said he would tell 
me if you did not' 

* I had rather you shouldn't' 

' Oh, but I mean to. I mean to know. It must be 
cleared out of the way before to-night' 

* It can't be cleared out of the way.' 

* Well, we'll see.' 

So he went off. Edith heard him come in, and heard 
the beginning of the talk, but went away that she might 
hear no more. She would know nothing that her bro- 
ther did not tell her. You might have called her honour- 
able; she thought nothing of being honourable; her 
honour was just the honour of love. And she had need 
enough to cling to her love for her brother, for her heart 
was even sorer to-day than it had been yesterday. 
Every time her grief seemed to settle down into dull 
pain, the thought came over her again, and woke her heart 
up as if it were that moment new and fresh. And she 
could not even have the comfort of talking about it to 
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her brother, for since those first words it had not passed 
their lips. 

Chriss, at home, through the night, and the next day 
about his work, could not picture them at all. It was 
all quite dark to him. It may be that his guardian 
angel knew the pain to be good for him, else, surely, he 
would have shown him, in his dreams, his friends at their 
prayers. 

Later in the day Wentworth came in, to Maurice, again. 

* Well,' he said, * he has told me all.' 

* I am sorry.* 

* I am not. I am very glad. And now I want you to 
forgive him.' 

* I forgive } I have nothing to forgive. He has not 
injured me.* 

* Well, then, I want you to feel kindly to him again.' 

* I feel kindly to him ag-ain, Wentworth ? you don't 
understand me.' 

' No, I don't now ; that's the fact' 

* I am afraid that I cannot make you understand me, 
then.' 

* Do you know why he told the lie ? It was just to 
save you the pain of knowing that you were talked over 
in an unfriendly manner, and himself the shame of 
having bungled in your service.' 

* I can quite understand it. I have thought it was 
something like that' 

* Well, then, you see, there was nothing disloyal 
about it Chriss is your true friend ; I stake my life on 
that' 

* I know that Chriss is my true friend, and I never 
loved him better than I do at this moment This 
makes it all the more difficult' 

* You love him, but you can't forgive his lie. I must 

speak plainly to you, Pascal ; is it your duty as a 

Wtkclergyman to be thus harsh with a repentant sinner ? ' 
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'God forbid that I should be harsh to any sinner, 
much less to Chriss, who is, perhaps, a better man than 
either of us.' 

' He is a better man than I am. Yet you are willing 
to be friends with me.' 

'Yes, but I could not be if you told me a lie. I can- 
not make you understand. I love Chriss, and shall, till 
I die. But if I were to meet him, I could not be the 
same to him. There would be a wall between us that I 
could not break through. It is better never to see him 
than this. Between me and my thoughts of him, there 
is no wall. The thing may seem to you morbid, and 
perhaps it is. But I cannot help it. A lie so affects 
me. You understand, if Chriss had been less dearly my 
friend, the gulf would have been less impassable. What 
does Chriss say ? ' 

' Oh, he says much the same sort of thing, looking at 
it from your point of view. Only he thought that you 
would be more turned against him than you are.' 

' You see ; I am not turned against him at all. But 
do not let us speak any more about it. It is full of 
distressing pain to me.' 

' Well ; I confess I do not see the use of further talk. 
I am very, very sorry.' 

So the matter ended at this time. Wentworth told 
the substance of their talk to Chriss, and it was a sort of 
comfort to him. If God, he thought, might, through 
this sorrow, perhaps, grant him the grace of repentance 
and strength for the future, he might be joined again to 
his friends in heaven. For he believed in heaven, and 
that the spirit of a man, in this life, has something to do 
with it 

It was not long after this that Mrs. Aylsham paid a 
visit to Embleton. She had been in and out of the 
Pascals' house several times, and not meeting Chriss, 
she said to Edith, 
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' Do you see as much of Dr. Westbeech as you used ? 
I have not met him at all since I came.' 

* Dr. Westbeech does not come to see us now/ Edith 
said. 

indeed! Why?' 

* I don't know.' 

*Are you sure you don't know, Edith?' said Mrs. 
Aylsham, looking at her. 

' Of course I do not know, if I say so to you. Maurice 
did not tell me why.' 

•M— m!' 

Presently she went to Maurice. 

' Edith says that Dr. Westbeech does not come to see 
you now. How is that ? ' 

' I cannot tell you.' 

* Edith says that you have not told her.' 

' Then it is not likely I should tell you,' he was going 
to say, for he was annoyed that she should ask him after 
having learned that he had not told Edith. But he 
restrained himself, and said, simply, ' No.' 

She thought that something turned upon his not 
having told Edith, but she did not quite know how to 
get at this. So she said, 

'Well, he was never any very great favourite of 
mine.* 

' That is because you did not know him.' 

* Then you like him still ? ' 

* Of course I like him stilL* 

* Then why doesn't he come here still ? ' 

* I have already said that I cannot tell you.' 

She wanted very much to ask him why he had not 
told Edith, but though there was no irritation about his 
manner, she felt that she had said enough. However^ 
she would know what Edith felt about the matter; 
therefore she asked her : 
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' Are you sorry that Dr. Westbeech does not come, 
Edith ? ' 

* Of course I am very sorry.' 

* I wonder you don't try to heal the breach.' 
' I don't know that there is any breach.' 

Edith's frankness was as perplexing as Maurice's 
reticence. Moreover, Mrs. Aylsham could not under- 
stand how the girl could let a mystery like that lie before 
her, and not try to solve it Could she have any deep 
feeling in the matter ? She would try her. 

* Dr. Westbeech was never a favourite of mine,' said 
Mrs. Aylsham. Edith said nothing. But her lips 
trembled, and she looked more as if she could be angry 
than Mrs. Aylsham had ever seen her look. 

There was still hope of a little information from Mr. 
Wentworth, but she had to wait her opportunity for 
trying to get it ; but 2it last the opportunity came, and 
she asked him, 

' Why does not Dr. Westbeech come here now ? ' 

' Pascal has not told me.' 

* I didn't ask you that' 

* There are answers direct and answers indirect' 

* Has Dr. Westbeech told you ? ' 

' Perhaps he would tell j^ou, if you were to ask him.' 

*/.?' 

'Thank you. You have given me the answer you 
fixed for twelve months hence.' 

' And you have given me no answer.' 

' I was always a bad hand at catechisms.' 

Mrs. Aylsham was foiled at all points. She thought 
she would know, for all that, and it was not unnatural 
that she should desire to do so. 

In course of time Edith and Maurice became used to 
the loss of their friend. Reconciled to it they were in 
no measure, but the most painful thing comes to be 
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familiar, at last. And then his name began to creep 
into their talk again, though always in some indirect 
manner. They never talked of him, nor of their sorrow 
at his loss — not even of that sorrow which each knew 
the other to feel, still less of that sorrow which each held 
in reserve from the other. This reserve sorrow was the 
real cause of their silence. Those who are not wholly 
true to each other, or altogether at rest upon each other, 
talk over the surface of their reserves; those who are 
both true and at rest, their reserves keep silent. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Maurice's factory work went on but heavily. The de- 
serters from the chapel did not return ; faces that he met 
through the week looked no brighter at him ; Petworth 
and the baser sort openly showed their triumph. How 
much they would have triumphed had they known of 
his offer to resign ! They did not know it, but Petworth 
boasted that the parson would have to leave. 

' Old Harris was at least harmless/ said Cromford ; 
' this one is mischievous. I can't see what we want of 
a chaplain at all' 

* You'd call anybody mischievous who held your head 
under water for five minutes, yet he'd be doing a very 
good thing indeed,* said Wynyard. 

* You must not get spiteful, you know, Wynyard,* 
Simpson said ; ' Cromford does snarl ; you're right there ; 
but it wouldn't do to drown all snarling dogs.' 

* Whether we want a chaplain or not,' said Petworth, 
' this one shall leave ; I mean to make the place too hot 
for him, and he is going the best way he can to help me. 
He and I won't stay in the same place.' 

* There are two ways of getting over that difficulty, 
you know, Petworth,' said Simpson ; ' who'll take a bet 
on it } I'll bet that the parson goes and Petworth stops, 
or I'll bet that Petworth goes and the parson stops ; I 
don't care which side I take, nor which side wins, for 
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torted, and he had the pain of seeing a caricature of his 
friend's opinions stalked about and censured through his 
own indiscreet zeal. Bitterly he wished that he had 
held his peace altogether. All he could hope, now, was 
that Maurice might not come to hear the unpleasant 
things that were said of him, and to know that he, his 
friend, had been, in part, the cause of their being said. 
The latter was not the dominant thought. He would 
at once have told Maurice the mistake he had made, but 
that to have done so would have been to tell him that 
which would otherwise have been painful for him to hear. 
He would have been sorry for Maurice to know how he 
had bungled in his cause ; but he would have rather that 
he should know, than that there should have been this 
reserve between them. However, the thought of the 
other pain to Maurice kept him silent. 

Some time after this, the three men were together 
again, and Edith with them, when Wentworth said : 

' The people don't seem quite to like your theory of the 
proper way for parsons to spend their Sundays, Pascal.* 

* My theory ? My practice, you mean, as far as it goes. 
They know nothing about my theory.' 

' Oh, but they know something, or think they do.' 

' They can*^. You have not told them, Chriss ? ' 

'No; 

He could have torn his tongue from his mouth, as 
soon as he had uttered the word. He essayed to speak, 
but the stream of conversation flowed past him for a 
minute, and then he had lost the nerve and the courage. 
If the talk had but paused for a moment, he would have 
spoken out before them all, and confessed that he had 
lied, and retracted his lie, and borne bravely whatever 
came out of it. But the talk did not pause, and now he 
was committed to his lie. He sat there giddy with 
shame and confusion. Every moment he expected 
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attendants was unusually large. To many of these 
young men church going had for years been a very rare 
luxury, or penance. They came, at first, for the intellect 
that showed itself in the sermons; the influence they 
carried away with them was something more than 
intellectual The great characteristic eff*ect of the ser- 
mons was the stirring up into living realized facts those 
great spiritual truths that are at the heart of all 
religion, in whatever forms of creed it may clothe itself, 
but which are to most of us, potentially, no truths at all, 
through the deadening influence of inheritance, universal 
acquiescence, familiarity, and sermons, as sermons are. 
If the sum total of doubt in some minds, and of deadened 
apprehension in others, for which sermons are responsible, 
could be heaped together, it might serve to astonish, and 
possibly (for all things are possible!) to amend Went- 
worth*s friends the parsons. But here were sermons that 
vivified,^ not deadened, apprehension ; and the reason that 
they did so was, that they came out of a vivified appre- 
hension in him who preached them. And in him the 
vivified apprehension was the fruit of humility and pain. 
But in proportion as the teaching of Maurice became 
living, and therefore potent, in that proportion it angered 
those dear lovers of the deadness and impotency which 
they dignify with the name of 'the truth.' There is 
nothing at which the spurious orthodoxy of the present 
shudders so much as a living form of thought As surely 
as a man thinks a truth for himself, so surely he will 
think it under a new form, and set it forth in new modes 
of expression. This is the condition of its being a living 
truth to him, and of its becoming a living truth to those 
who hear it. But this, to those who do not know truths 
at all, but only the outer forms of truth, and who always 
appropriate to themselves the name of * the orthodox,' is 
to turn the world upside down. If you rob these timid 
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souls of their formulas, what have they left, for the for- 
mulas were all they had ? So they cry out, and not 
unnaturally. And you, what must you do ? If you be 
a kind-hearted person, you will be as tender with their 
formulas as you can. Only you may not flinch from 
your work. For the one never-ceasing want of the world 
is new bodies for truth — not new truths, for these arise 
but seldom, and the world is rich in truths — but new 
bodies for truth, that may commend it to the eyes of 
men as still a living thing. For the old bodies die, or 
grow utterly impotent with age, though you shall often 
see a party of orthodox souls growing angry and pas- 
sionate in defence of a withered husk, while the departed 
spirit stands smiling and gentle by in a body which they 
call the devil. 

The petticoats began to get very angry, and it is to be 
deeply regretted that some of the priests and deacons 
shared their indignation. They held a meeting — not a 
meeting explicitly for the purpose of talking over the 
heresies of the Reverend Maurice Pascal — that is not 
the fashion of petticoat meetings ; but a meeting that, 
for all that, would probably never have been held had 
not Maurice shown himself in his true (i. e. heretical) 
colours. Miss Runnell was greater than ever upon the 
awful consequences of a want of humility ; Miss Earle 
wondered what sort of food this was for starving souls, 
giving choice specimens, the worse for keeping, that some 
of her friends had surreptitiously carried away in their 
pockets ; Mr. Singleton rather rudely compared Maurice 
to an apple, in whom he had detected the first speck of 
unsoundness, and, lo, now the unsoundness had spread 
throughout the whole mass ; Mr. Singleton (and the 
writer also, alas!) being only troubled in his otherwise 
eloquent oration by the fact that the same pronouns 
cannoty as a rule, be made to serve for an apple and a 
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clergyman ; Mr. Hockley was pathetically grave upon 
the consequences that he had foreseen must result from 
* our brother ' attempting to stand without the support 
of * his brethren of the ministry;' while Mr. Upsham was 
in a perfect agony of acquiescence in all that had been 
'so admirably expressed.' To all who wish well to 
petticoats and their confabulations it will be gratifying 
to learn that Mr. Fairfax was not present at this meeting. 
These sermons, and the hold they were giving him 
upon a class of minds not the least important to influ- 
ence, would, spite of the sentiments of the fourth order 
of clergy, have been the beginning of comfort to Maurice, 
had he had Chriss to sympathise with his thoughts and 
share his interest in results. As it was, they were so 
manifestly the fruit of pain that they could themselves 
bear no fruit of pleasure. Is this a law in the history of 
all noble souls } It is something like a law. When they 
set out upon their journey, they see before them some 
worthy work to be done, and they pray to the Great 
Master Worker * Let me do that work,* all unknowing 
that they have in them no power to do work half so 
worthy. But He grants their prayer, and says, 'You 
shall do it' Forthwith He sets about preparing them 
for their work, but the preparation is a preparation of 
pain, and so when they are ready and set to the work 
that they had prayed to be permitted to do, that exul- 
tation that they had thought to feel in their work has 
become impossible. The flesh is yet raw with the pain 
of discipline, and the harness but chafes the wound. 
God utters no 'Well doing* to His workers, or they 
might work for the pleasure of His voice ; but when the 
work is accomplished, the happiness begins in His first 
' Well done.* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was not long before their separation that Chriss 
gave into Edith's charge those two cases of the old man 
and the little child. It has been narrated how she first 
introduced herself to her patients. Since then she had 
made rapid progress in the affections of the mother and 
the child, and had gradually and slowly won her way 
into the something more than tolerance of the old man. 
He no longer repelled her, no longer seemed irritated by 
her presence, but on the contrary seemed sometimes to 
like her to be near him, and to receive things at her 
hands. When the separation from Chriss came, the 
question did present itself to her as to whether she 
would have to give up her patients ; but she at once con- 
cluded that there could be no reason for her doing so. 
She scarcely realized at the time how much this con- 
clusion meant The old man and his landlady spoke 
sometimes, and warmly, of Dr. Westbeech, but the 
mother and the child loved no theme so well as his 
praises. For instance, when Edith knocked at the door 
and went in one day, the little child, whose name was 
Willie, said : 

* I thought it was my doctor.' 

* He calls Dr. Westbeech his doctor, Miss,' explained 
the mother; *he thinks there is no one like him.' 

* Yes, he said I might call him so.* 

' I don't know whether he spoils all his patients, as he 
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does this one, Miss ; but we always look forward to his 
coming as the happiest thingj of the day, whatever else 
happens. He always has a cheerful word for us, though 
he himself often looks sad ; and he has looked very sad 
lately. I have known him sit on the bed and play 
noughts and crosses with the child for a quarter of an 
hour together.* 

' Yes, and I often beat him,' says the boy. 

' And he will lift him in and out of bed, for Willie will 
have it that Dr. Westbeech hurts him less than anybody 
else, when he lifts him. I can't tell you all he has been 
to us. Why once, when we were very badly off, he 
almost kept us for a month. And then you can't think 
how he does it all. Miss. I've often tried to thank him, 
but he never will let me go on. Everything he does, he 
does as if it were all nothing at all, and we had a right 
to ask him for whatever we want. If there ever was a 
good Christian man. Dr. Westbeech is one.' 

This was very trying for poor Edith to hear, though it 
would not be safe to say that she would rather not have 
heard it. It made her heart bleed ; but, then, women 
like to have their hearts bleeding, when love is the 
instrument that wounds them. Those visits to Willie 
and his mother were almost like visits to the grave of 
one she had lost They brought her loss fresh back to 
her every time ; yet also they brought back the memory 
of the time when the loss had not fallen. 

She often wondered whether some time she should 
chance to meet Chriss at "Willie's house. But one day, 
by accident, she learned that she should not. She 
happened to go one afternoon later than usual to see 
Willie, and Mrs. Bird said : 

* Our pleasures will come close together this time. It 
is Dr. Westbeech's day, and he always comes in the 
evening now. He used to come any time in the day ; 

P2 
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then he took to coming early in the morning, until he 
found that we didn't like that as well, and now he 
comes after he has had his dinner. I begged him once 
not to do so, because I was sure he must be tired after 
his hard day's work, but he said : 

* Oh, no ; my housekeeper is quite delighted, because 
I am so much more often home in time for dinner ; and 
I have nothing to do in the evening ; I like to come.' 

*And now, Miss, he will sometimes stay quite a 
long time, and Willie and I like it very much.* 

Poor Edith did go home with a full heart and a 
choking throat that day. This was how he spent his 
evenings now — those evenings when they used to be so 
happy together. It brought out both his loneliness and 
his tenderness so strongly, that she cried herself to sleep 
that night And he took such pains not to meet her — 
out of kindness to her, she did not doubt. He knew 
how painful it would be to her to meet him, as things 
were now. Yet she thought that she would bear the 
pain, just to shake hands with him — not to say any- 
thing, but just to put her hand in his, and feel him take 
it as he used to do, and as nobody did like him. 

Mrs. Aylsham would have been contemptuously angry 
had you suggested to her that she was jealous of Chriss ; 
yet it is certain that she felt a sort of relief when he was 
removed out of the way. During all the years of Maurice's 
preparation for his present work, her hopes concerning 
him had been pending. When he was a boy, she had 
tried to win him to herself, and had failed. She had 
never succeeded in making herself in the least necessary 
to him. But she had hoped that when the stress and wear 
of practical life began to tell upon him, and when, too, he 
had become better able to appreciate the intellect and cul- 
ture which she knew herself to possess, he would begin 
to need her, or at least to find support in her friendship 
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and interest. But, then, just when this might have 
begun to be possible. Dr. Westbeech had stepped in 
and had taken her place. Not that he had at all taken 
the place which she could have filled, she thought, but 
he had taken the first place in Maurice's affection. This, 
in addition to the total antagonism of temperament that 
marked them, was, as has been said, her reason for dis- 
liking Chriss so much. 

But now he was out of the way. If it should seem to 
be unnatural that a person of Mrs. Aylsham's profound 
egotism and self-esteem should thus fret and labour for 
a place that had, almost deliberately, been withheld 
from her, the explanation is that to accept defeat would 
have been to her a greater humiliation than to fight for 
victory. She had set herself to win Maurice, and surely 
she would win him. And still further her feelings were 
involved in this matter. That passionate love and pride, 
which would yet have been more than half-egotism, but 
which she would have poured out upon a son after her 
own heart, had she had one, lay ready to be poured out 
upon Maurice, if he would but be her son. She would 
have been content with such a son. If she had had a 
son not after her own heart — of coarse physical type and 
dull brain, irresponsive to her mind and unable to appre- 
ciate those things in which she took the deepest pleasure 
— to him she would have been very cruel and hard and 
contemptuous, as only a person of refined egotism can be. 

As Mrs. Aylsham saw Maurice's powers unfolding, and 
began to understand what was the true stature of the 
man, she became very ambitious for him, if only she 
might be a means of moulding and furthering that 
ambition. She longed that he should come to have 
fame and power, and that she, witnessing, might be able 
to say ' I did it ; * and if he would consent to say * Yes, 
you did it,* her reward would be complete. She saw ix<^ 
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way, at present, in which this could come to pass ; but 
she put it down in her heart as a thing, almost as the 
thing, to be hoped for and aimed at. 

Against Wentworth and his friendship for the Pascals 
she felt no objection. She saw that they thought much 
of him ; but persons of his self-contained order do not 
monopolize a friend as such as Dr. Westbeech do. Those 
enthusiastic worshipping friends seem to claim the first 
place in your heart, by the very manifest way in which 
they enthrone you in the first place in theirs. Mr. 
Wentworth never seemed to forbid his friends to love 
another better than they did him, if they wished. 

But also she had no personal dislike for Wentworth 
— indeed she rather liked him. His manner to her was 
not quite what she had been used to ; but he evidently 
understood her, and while he did not submit to her, 
yet neither did he display any dislike of her, as Dr. 
Westbeech did, nor even stand up against her, as 
Maurice did. 

Edith occupied the thoughts of Mrs. Aylsham a good 
deal at this time. She could not quite make out how 
the child felt towards Dr. Westbeech, but she rather 
thought that he had gained a great hold over her. Still 
she was young, and simple, and easily impressible, she; 
thought ; time and absence could do much. The danger 
was over, probably, now ; but, over or not over, Edith 
should never marry Dr. Westbeech, if she could help 
it Mr, Wentworth seemed to like her very much, 
though it might be only as a pretty, simple-minded 
child. She was scarcely a suitable wife for a clever man ; 
but whenever did clever men choose suitable wives ? 
However, it was early days yet But she would not 
object to Mr. Wentworth marrying Edith, if he chose. 
So ran Mrs. Aylsham's thoughts. 

Wentworth remained not less the friend of the Pascals 
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for the withdrawal of Chriss from their number. He was 
as warm friends as ever with Chriss, and he was sorry that 
Maurice felt as he did ; but he did not blame him ; it 
was the man ; and the man, as he was, showed not 
worse, certainly, through what was yet so painful. He 
saw how he suffered. He was touched, too, by Edith's 
sorrow. He did not think about her loving Chriss, as 
lovers love ; but he thought that she was a child to give 
her whole heart to a friend, and that now she was sorrow- 
ing for the loss of one. And so his manner became 
almost a petting manner to her, as the manner of one 
who comforts a child. He came to call her Edith, 
and bought her books and flowers, and read to her, and 
came in and gossiped with her when he knew that 
Maurice was out for a long day. And Edith accepted 
it all simply and gratefully, and thought it very comfort- 
ing to have so good a friend. 

Wentworth spoke quite freely about Chriss and his 
doings before Maurice and Edith, as also he did to 
Chriss about the others. He met with no discourage- 
ment from either. The Pascals did not speak, in return, 
about Chriss ; but it was very clear that their silence did 
not come from indifference. Chriss did speak of Maurice 
and Edith to Wentworth, but what he said was one of 
the things about which Wentworth did not speak to 
them. Thus to the parted friends it was a strange life 
of familiar knowledge and utter separation coexisting. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Maurice was beginning to fear that the factory would 
settle down into a state of chronic dislike to him, as it 
had into a state of chronic indifference to his prede- 
cessor. Chronic dislike is as bad and as hard to cure as 
chronic ill-health. Better the crisis which threatens 
dissolution, if also it permits the hope of real recovery, 
than that morbid habit of the organization which can 
scarcely be called disease, and which yet is so far from 
health that it makes life rather a burden to be carried 
than itself the carrier of burdens, as is its proper duty. 

It would have saddened any one to perceive the 
contrast between Maurice now, and Maurice when he 
had come fresh to his work. He was never over-confi- 
dent, but he had had no check, and he could take each 
step with at least the hope of finding firm ground under 
his feet. Now his one fear was of unexpected pitfalls. 
He no more troubled any one with innovations, as far 
as outer arrangements were concerned. The load galled 
already; there was no need to add to it. It was not 
that he flinched from his work ; he had never put his 
force more thoroughly into it. It was not that he had 
any thought of withdrawing from his work ; since that 
fit of cold courage he had understood that it was his 
duty to remain where he was, and fight it out to the 
issue ; but he worked like a tired horse instead of a fresh 
one. 
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But when his hopes were lowest, there occurred an 
incident, that, after a time, began to give a new turn to 
the feeling of the factory. Between the directors and 
the workmen, there had been pending, for some time, 
two disputed points. There was in the factory one special 
department, the work of which was unhealthy and re- 
quired a very high temperature. It was the rule for the 
men to take their turn in this department, in batches, 
and over a period of a week. The usual factory hours 
were from six to half-past five, with half an hour taken 
out for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. This left the 
working hours at ten in number. The men claimed that 
those whose turn it was to be in the hot room, as it was 
called, should not be required to come to work until 
after breakfast, thus reducing the day to eight hours, and 
they maintained that these eight hours would exhaust 
them more than ten of any other kind of work. In 
this claim the workmen were unanimous, the directors, 
however, refusing to grant it. The other point was con- 
cerning a Saturday half-holiday — a luxury much less 
common among workmen at that time than at the 
present moment The men claimed to stop work on 
Saturday at one o'clock. The directors were willing 
that they should do so, on condition of their working an 
^xtra half hour on the other five days of the week. 
Thus, said the directors, we make you a present of an 
hour a week. But the men claimed a present of three 
hours and a half a week; they declined to work the 
extra half hour on the other days. But upon this point 
the men were by no means unanimous, many of them 
confessing that the claim was exorbitant However, 
the two points were made into one case, and the dissen- 
tients upon the one point submitted to the rest of the 
workmen, and the double claim was made unanimous. 
Upon both points the directors were firm, and so the 
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matter was about to be brought to the issue of a 
strike. 

Maurice learned the whole case, and quickly formed 
his opinion upon its merits. He thought that both sides 
were wrong — the directors about the hot room, the men 
about the Saturday half-holiday. Had he been popular 
with the men, he would have told both parties what he 
thought of their cases. But as matters stood, for him 
to speak to the men would do positive harm, by causing 
the majority of them to be more determined than ever 
to stand to their claim. This was not a case of direct 
and explicit duty with him ; in this case it was right 
that prudence — the consideration of probable results — 
should guide him. So he said nothing to the men, but 
determined to go to the directors, or rather to the 
managing director as their representative, and state his 
opinion upon their side of the case. If they could be 
induced to yield the point whereon they were wrong, 
the strike might perhaps yet be avoided. So he went 
to Mr. Buchanan, and said: 

* I hope you will not think me impertinent and 
stepping beyond my province in what I am going to 
say.* 

' I think there is not much fear of that.' 

* But I am stepping beyond my technical province.* 

* I promise you my forgiveness beforehand.' 

' Well, then, I think that the directors are wrong in 
one point of their opposition to the men.* 

' Which point ? * 

' The one about the hot room.* 

' But you see, Mr. Pascal, to take off two hours a day 
from the hot-room men means to raise the average 
wages throughout the factory.* 

'I see. Well.?* 

' That means to increase the cost of production,* 

' Yes: 
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' That means to diminish profits, if we keep our prices 
the same.' 

' I see.' 

* Or if we raise our prices, which we can do, most of 
our goods being patent, and we, so, having a monopoly 
of their supply, that means diminished demand, and, so, 
eventually, diminished profits.' 

' There is no doubt' 

' And so the shareholders suffer at once. But in the 
long run, the men suffer also by the general reduction in 
the scale of the business, and so the diminution in the 
number of hands employed.' 

'I admit that the case is perfect on its basis. But 
now try another way of looking at it. Is ten hours a 
day of ordinary factory work a sufficient task if a man is 
to be left in possession of his normal health and vigour?* 

' Yes, I think it is.' 

' Is eight hours of the hot room equal to ten hour 
elsewhere } ' 

' I expect it is.' 

'Then ten hours of the hot room is more than a 
sufficient task upon the conditions I have named.' 

' Yes, it follows.* 

' Very well, then. I hold that, paramount to his duty 
or right to earn large profits or high wages, is a man's 
duty and right to maintain his condition of normal health 
and vigour, and to enable his brother man to do so. If 
these men, not seeing the whole case as clearly as you 
do, blindly follow their paramount right, it is your duty 
at the risk of diminished profits to the shareholders, or 
lower wages to the men, to permit them and help them 
to attain this right' 

This was the position that Maurice took up. He and 
Mr. Buchanan talked over the matter carefully for a long 
time, and at last the manager was convinced that the 
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fundamental human right is paramount to any economic 
right whatever. He was convinced for himself, but he 
was by no means sanguine of being able to convince his 
brother directors upon the point. However, what argu- 
ment could not have done, persuasion and personal 
influence accomplished, and he was commissioned to tell 
the men that the directors were willing to yield upon 
this point. 

So a meeting of the men was called, and Mr. Buchanan 
informed them that the directors were willing to accede 
to their wishes in the matter of the hot room, but that 
they stood firm and intended to stand firm upon the 
other point. So he suggested that they should consult 
together and meet him again in the evening to tell him 
of their decision. ' And,' said he, ' you know me well 
enough to believe that I am sincere when I say that for 
your own sakes I advise you not to stand out upon the 
other point. That the directors will not yield here, I 
know ; and I am convinced that you are wrong.* 

So the men met, and after a stormy discussion, in 
which some maintained that they only had to hold out 
and they would get all they wanted, but in which the 
majority were for moderation and the acceptance of the 
directors' compromise, it was resolved that a deputation 
should wait upon Mr. Buchanan and tell him that they 
accepted the offer of the directors. This was done, and 
so the threatened strike was averted. 

It was not long after this that Wentworth met Wyn- 
yard in the street, and stopped him with, 

' Well, my fine fellow ; you're a friend of the parson, 
ar'n't you } * 

' Yes, I'm a friend of the parson.* 

' You thought there'd be a strike, didn't you ? ' 

' Yes, I thought there'd be a strike.' 

* Did it ever occur to you to wonder why there wasn't 
a strike ? ' 
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' Everybody knows that. The directors yielded enough 
to prevent it.' 

'And haven't you asked yourself how it was the 
directors came to yield ? ' 

' How was it they came to yield } ' 

' How should I know ? Good day.' 

Wentworth had accomplished all that he intended. 
He had set Wynyard thinking, and the results of his 
thinking may be easily guessed. Indeed he wondered 
that it had never occurred to him before that Maurice 
must have had a hand in the matter. He not only 
thought, he talked ; and gradually the impression spread 
among the men that the parson had been their friend. 
Of course many scouted the notion, and many others 
took it sceptically ; but, for all that, Maurice found 
himself met by more friendly looks than he had seen 
for a good while. The men felt that the chaplain had 
stepped out of his own proper sphere to do them a good 
turn, and this made them appreciate the good turn even 
more highly than they would otherwise have done. For it 
came out more and more clearly as the months went on 
that they would not accept the chaplain as chaplain, in 
the first instance, but rather that as chaplain their in- 
stinctive position would be one of antagonism to him. 
If, as man, on their common footing, he could get hold of 
them and win their regard and confidence, then they 
might consent to accept and follow him as chaplain. 
Their first inclination towards him had been on the 
ground of his manhood ; their later irritation against 
him had commenced because his chaplainhood had 
seemed to them to override and contradict what had 
appeared to be his manhood ; and so, through no fault of 
his, unless the fault of zeal that had not learned caution 
by defeat, his work had to begin again, and he had once 
more, standing upon his manhood, to win a foothold for 
the doing of his proper work. 
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But Petworth was very angfry when he heard this 
rumour and saw these indications of returning favour to 
the parson. Moreover he had been opposed, on its own 
merits, to the compromise, and had been foremost among 
those who maintained that if the men would but hold 
out they would get all they demanded. So, when to 
this latter reason the former was added, he determined 
to make an effort to revive the struggle, that thus he 
might to the satisfaction of accomplishing his first aim 
now add the delicious pleasure of finally foiling Maurice. 
Accordingly he commenced a systematic agitation 
among the men, basing all his arguments upon the 
original ground of what he considered their rights, and 
being too wise to suffer his antagonism to Maurice to 
appear as at all an acting motive. In any body of men, 
there are always many unquiet spirits whom anybody 
can arouse, as likewise there are always plenty of men 
ready to regret any moderation that they have shown, 
when a little time has erased from their minds the memory 
of the doubt of the first issue, and their gladness at a 
victory, which, if partial, was really an accomplished fact. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PetwoRTH worked his agitation with a zeal that 
wounded pride and personal hate kept from ever 
flagging. He was constant in his attendance at the club 
in the evenings, he talked privately with all who would 
listen to him, and gathered small meetings at his own 
house to discuss their plans. At last he had formed a 
considerable party who tacitly acknowledged his leader- 
ship, and outside these was a wide margin of waverers, 
who would give him their support or withhold it, accord- 
ing as the chances of success appeared to them to be 
great or small. Then a meeting of the whole body of 
the men was proposed, to be held in the lecture-room of 
the club. At this meeting most of the men were present, 
including not only the partisans of Petworth and the 
waverers, but also such as were wholly opposed to him. 
Petworth, as being the leader of the movement, was 
elected to the chair. 

Meantime Mr. Buchanan and Maurice heard of this 
new disturbance among the men. The former was 
disgusted, and determined to make no more attempts to 
prevent the men from doing themselves a mischief upon 
which they seemed to have set their hearts. The latter 
was sorry, but, encouraged by his past success, was put 
upon his mettle to complete the work he had successfully 
commenced. This time, however, he had nothing to say to 
the directors, for he held the men to be now wholly in 
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the wrong. Therefore what he attempted must be 
directed straight upon the men, and there was no time 
to lose. So he determined to attend the meeting. 

But first he went to Mr. Buchanan, and said : 

' You have heard of this new agitation among the men 
upon the Saturday half-holiday question ? * 

' Yes, I have heard of it.' 

' Will it come to a strike ? ' 

' I am afraid so.' 

' I mean to try to stop it' 

* How can you stop it ? ' 

* I don't know, but I mean to try. But first I want 
you to tell me whether I may, if necessary, acknowledge 
that I had something to do with your concessions to the 
men on the last occasion } ' 

* Well, it is not, as a rule, desirable that the men should 
think that the management of the affairs of the factory 
could be modified by such means.' 

' I know. That is why I came to ask you.' 

* But, I was going on to say, the present occasion seems 
so important, that if, by acknowledging the fact of your 
influence, you can avert the threatened folly, I think it 
will be worth while to break through what is otherwise 
a good and wise rule.' 

So, armed with this permission, Maurice went. When 
he entered the room, he met with that sort of reception 
with which an unexpected and not altogether welcome 
visitor is apt to meet. One of the men was speaking at 
the moment he entered ; the speaker quickly brought 
his words to an end, and then there was an uneasy pause. 
Maurice rose and said : 

' I am quite aware that I have no right here, except 
such right as your kindly feelings may give me. I pre- 
sume upon them a little, because I know that it is only 
kind feeling on my own part that brings me here.' 
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He waited for some sort of response, but none, of any 
sort, came. He went on, therefore : 

' I have come because I think that the course of action 
which some of you are contemplating is one so entirely 
wrong and opposed to your own interests, that any 
sincere friend is bound to tell you what he thinks about 
it' 

Then Petworth said : 

* I must tell Mr. Pascal that this is a meeting of the 
workmen.* 

' I know that quite well. I told you that I am quite 
aware I have no right here, except you give me a right. 
If all of you desire me to go, I shall go.' 

There was a little murmur of discussion at this ; then 
Wynyard rose and said : 

' I have no idea what Mr. Pascal may be going to 
say to us, but I can't see any sense in shutting up our 
ears. If we're right, we're right, whatever he may say ; 
and we're just as free to do as we like after he has 
spoken, as before. Therefore I vote for hearing what he 
has to say.' 

Petworth looked angry and seemed about to speak, 
when Cromford rose, and said : 

'And I vote the other way. We know best about 
our own affairs, and I don't see what we want to waste 
our time for. Mr. Pascal says he won't stay if we don't 
want him, and I don't think we do want him.' 

Two or three more of the men spoke on the one side 
or the other, and a good deal of excitement was rising, and 
the room was getting somewhat noisy. Then Maurice 
spoke again, and said : 

' You distinctly understand that I come here entirely in 
your interest. I do not wish to speak of what I have 
done, but the last time a strike was threatening, I took your 
part, and told the directors that they were in the wrong. 

VOL. I. Q 
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I have just come from Mr. Buchanan, and while all of 
you know that he wants no persuading from me to be 
your friend, yet he gave me permission to tell you that 
it was somewhat through the effect of what I had said 
to him that he was able to advise the directors to yield 
to you about the hot room. I am very sorry to have 
had to speak about this, but it is right that you should 
believe that I am your friend.' 

Then the Excitement grew still greater, and in the 
midst of it Petworth said : 

' Mr. Pascal has come straight from the manager ; I 
don't think we want such friends as that.* 

At this there was some loud applause, but a much 
more widely-spread dissentient murmur, and in the midst 
of it Wynyard rose again, and said : 

' I propose that we hear Mr. Pascal. Will you put it 
to the meeting, Mr. Chairman ? ' 

Petworth did not rise or speak, so Wynyard went on, 

' If you don't do your duty, you are no longer chair- 
man, and I shall put it to the meeting myself.' 

Then after further delay, Petworth did put it to the 
meeting, and by a large majority it was decided that 
Maurice should be heard. But it was one thing to decide 
that he should be heard, and another thing to get him a 
hearing, and it was not until Wynyard had threatened 
that unless silence were given he would leave the room 
and have no more to do with the whole affair, and that 
a great number of the men would follow his example, 
that anything like a hearing was obtained for Maurice. 
When, at last, something like order was restored, he rose. 
He showed them that what they demanded was exactly 
equivalent to a rise in wages,, and that they must there- 
fore be prepared to maintain that they could get higher 
wages elsewhere than they were getting here to make it 
appear as a rational proceeding, even to themselves. He 
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showed them how clumsy and self-defeating a method of 
obtaining higher wages a strike usually is. He pictured 
to them the penalties of a successful strike, and the still 
bitterer penalties of an unsuccessful strike. He told 
them of the strong determination of the directors, and 
the consequent certainty of the penalties, whatever the 
ultimate issue of the struggle might be. Finally, he 
showed them how their present claim differed from the 
claim concerning which he had been with them — how that 
that, whether they fully perceived it or not, was a claim 
for a deep and universal right of men, while this was but 
a claim to have altered the proportion between the time 
which they gave to their employers, and the money 
which their employers gave to them in return. 

Maurice had paid some attention to social science. 
Perhaps, after having paid some attention to Chris- 
tianity, there is no more important qualification for 
him who hopes to beneficially influence working men. 
As a rule, clergymen and demagogues are on a par in 
their profound ignorance on the subject. The result is 
that clergymen do not influence working men at all, while 
demagogues influence them perniciously. 

It is to be confessed that upon an audience wholly 
against him, Maurice's economic teaching, thus set forth 
for the first time, would have stood little chance of pro- 
ducing much effect. But there were men among his 
audience who had themselves given some attention to 
social science, and who were very much struck by the 
fact that a man not of their order, should thus be con- 
versant with the principles of a science that they looked 
upon as especially the science of their order. Others there 
were, of vague intelligence in the matter, who actually 
gained some ideas from Maurice's speech. Still more 
there were, who, hearing him talk for the first time upon 
affairsj distinctly their own, were impressed with the 
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practical intelligence and real honest human sympathy 
of their chaplain. Through such effects as these it 
came to pass that by the time Maurice had reached 
the end of his speech, he had so far won his audience 
that an expression of satisfaction, though by no means 
universal, yet altogether unmistakable, was ready to 
reward his effort. 

But just in proportion as some were drawn to him, 
were others angered by his speech and its effects. Pet- 
worth could scarcely contain himself. He had intelli- 
gence enough to perceive much of the force of what 
Maurice had said, and he felt that if Maurice gained his 
point upon this occasion, not only had his enemy won a 
great victory, but he, who hated him, would really have 
prepared the victory to his hands. So he could scarcely 
contain himself, and his anger toppled over into passion, 
and, like a fool, as afterwards he well saw, he said : 

' It's all very well for Mr. Pascal to come talking that 
plausible sort of talk to us. We know our own affairs, 
and if we don't take care of our own interests, no one 
else will. Mr. Pascal has come from the manager ; if 
you can't understand what that means, I can. Gentlemen 
don't turn against their own order. If you let yourselves 
be led by the nose, you'll be sorry for it ; that's all I can 
say. There's more behind than you think for, I know. 
We had better break up the meeting.' 

Then Maurice in, as it were, a holy passion, rose once 
more, and said : 

' You know, Petworth, and everyone here knows, that 
you are lying. You know that there is nothing behind. 
You know that I am not playing a double part, but that 
what I have said I mean, and neither more nor less. You 
know that I am as true a friend to all here as you profess 
to be. But you have given yourself up to serve the 
devil. A pride as mean as it is bitter, and unforgiving 
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hate against all who touch that pride, have handed you 
over to serve the devil. You could not truly serve any 
human being if you wished, while your pride and hate 
remain unabated. You are no friend to this factory, 
because you do all things for your own passions/ And 
then, turning to the men, he said, ' Follow my advice or 
not, as it seems best to you ; you will find in me no petty 
meanness that cannot bear to be contradicted, and I am 
the same to you whether you follow my advice or not ; 
but you will not dare to think of me so unjustly as that 
I am other than I seem, or that I could be that reptile 
that could feign to be your friend, for purposes unfriendly 
to you ; neither will you suffer yourself to be led by a 
man who cannot be true to you, while his passions forbid 
him to be true to himself. I will not trouble you further; 
I would not have troubled you thus far, but that I felt 
bound to do so.* 

He was going to leave the room, but one of the men 
stood up and said, 

' I think. Sir, you had better stop and see it out' 

So Maurice sat down. Then the man went on : 

' I propose that we agree to follow Mr. Pascal's advice, 
and give up the notion of this strike.' 

'I second that!' said Simpson; 'will you put it, Mr. 
Chairman }* 

But Petworth did not stir, though they waited for him ; 
for the men were not unmerciful, and they felt that he 
had received a hard blow. But when he did not stir, 
Simpson stood up, and put the resolution to the meeting, 
and though many did not vote for it, there were none 
who voted against it, and so it was carried, as it seemed, 
unanimously. But all was not over yet, for the man who 
had proposed the resolution said : 

' I also propose that we thank Mr. Pascal for having 
taken the trouble to concern himself with our affairs, and 
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for coming down here to-night. I should think it was 
not a very pleasant thing to do, for we have not behaved 
over well to him. I own, for myself, that I did not like 
him, and I believe a great many others felt the same. 
But we misunderstood him, and I beg his pardon, and 
propose a vote of thanks to him, now.* 

This also was seconded and carried — ^with enthusiasm, 
even, from some, and with acquiescence from others; 
while those who were opposed to such a vote, and they 
were many, at least made no sig^. 

Maurice had to answer, but his answer was brief, and 
amounted to little more than thanks for their thanks; 
for, under the excitement of Petworth's words, he had 
protested the sincerity of his heart towards them, and he 
was not a man who could glibly repeat such protesta- 
tions. The fact that he entirely meant what he said may 
have had something to do with his reticence, and the 
men liked him none the worse for his deficient loquacity. 

But he was deeply moved, and thankful beyond ex- 
pression. There might be hope for his work after all. 
He had put much upon the die, in this evening's venture, 
and God had been good to him, and had turned the 
hearts of the men somewhat towards him. He did not 
flatter himself that all his difficulties were over ; he did 
not long for difficulties to be over, but only for them not 
to be invincible. If the men would hold him their friend, 
that was all he had a right to ask, or did ask ; if then he 
failed to do any good work, the fault was wholly his, and 
he had no right to complain. It never occurred to him 
that he had acted well, or had made a good speech to- 
night. God had turned the hearts of the men towards 
him ; that was how he put it. So he was very thankful, 
and perhaps more humble than when he seemed wholly 
to have failed. 

Since Maurice's words to him, Petworth had made no 
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Sign. He sat still, silent, sullen, joining in nothing, 
opposing nothing. When those resolutions had been 
carried, and the meeting began to break up, and Maurice 
had shyly (shyly, because he had been spoken well of 
and treated kindly !) left the room, Petworth also moved 
out, speaking to no one, and passing by one or two who 
endeavoured to detain him. He went quickly home, 
that no one might come up with him, and then he sat up 
half the night brooding on his hate and his mortification, 
and gnashing his teeth at the thought of the fool he had 
been to give his enemy such an opportunity of triumph- 
ing over him. He would leave the factory, he resolved ; 
he would not go to work again ; he would not give the 
parson the chance of offering to forgive him ; he would 
not see Wynyard's contempt, nor Seaford's triumph ; he 
would not bear Simpson's ridicule, nor subject himself to 
the degradation of feeling such as Cromford to be his 
only friends. He would leave the factory ; he could 
find a living for himself, he was sure of that ; and the 
poor-spirited fools who liked to stop and submit to be 
tyrannized over by his enemy might do so. For him, 
he hated him, and would do so till he died. 

Maurice also went to his home, and Edith made him 
tell her all that had happened. She knew that he had 
good news for her, before he began to speak ; but 
when he had finished, she had made him tell everything 
with such fulness of detail, that the whole picture was 
before her. And she was as thankful as her brother ; 
but also she was proud of him, while he felt as humbled 
and awed by a glimpse of success, as he had been by the 
long pain of defeat. 

' I knew it would come at last, Maurice,* she said, but 
even while she said it, the fulness came into her throat, 
and the tears would hardly be kept from her eyes, at the 
thought of the dear friend who had all along shared her 
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faith, and who would at this moment have been scarcely- 
less happy than herself that their faith had been changed 
to sight. She had always thought that they would re- 
joice together; and now, while she did rejoice with all 
her heart for her dear brother's sake, for herself, person- 
ally, her rejoicing but deepened her pain, and her heart 
almost broke with its yearning for a sight of his kind 
face as it would look at such good news as this that had 
come to her. And as she sat looking up into her brother's 
face, he saw the pained look that darkened up from the 
bottom of her heart through the gladness and thankful- 
ness which were all that she meant him to see, for his 
own feelings gave him the key to hers. To him, also, 
the personal joy was paled by the loss of his friend, for 
it seemed less discordant to be wholly sad while he was 
sad for him, than to rejoice and to mourn together. And 
so once more in the heart of one of His followers, there 
arose a faint echo of that cry of the Man of Sorrows, 
who, when He uttered ' It is finished ! * said also, * Why- 
hast thou forsaken me } ' For by the sad ordination of 
God, it comes to pass that loneliness is the portion of all 
who are true workers for Him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The brightening hopes of Maurice proved to be not 
delusive. There was a real change in the attitude of the 
men towards him. The change was far from universal, 
and, in truth, many who had set their hearts upon the 
strike, were more bitterly opposed to him than they had 
been before. To them it seemed that the chaplain had 
stepped out of his path to add one more to his list of 
offences. Still the change in his favour was sufficiently 
marked and widely spread to cause Maurice to feel no 
more, as he had begun to feel before, that the factory 
was slipping away from him. Gradually the attendance 
of the men at morning service on the Sunday increased, 
and this was not only good in itself, but as a sign of a 
changed mind towards their chaplain, the most hopeful 
of all. 

Petworth carried out his resolve to leave the factory. 
He did not go to work again, and very soon he left the 
town, and no one, for a considerable time, knew what 
had become of him. While many rejoiced at his depar- 
ture, few regretted him much, for even among those who 
had taken sides with him, he had made himself more 
partizans than friends. Unsupported by the influence of 
Petworth's intellect, Cromford and his kind fell back into 
their original disreputable insignificance, and the factory 
was a pleasanter place for the change. 

The manager, with all the respect that he before had 
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had for Maurice's character and powers, was surprised 
at his success in averting the strike. He had looked 
upon the chaplain as one who would have great power 
to raise the tone or modify the thoughts of men, but he 
would have expected him to be less influential if brought 
into contact with the practical questions of life. This is 
a mistake very common in the judgments of practical 
men concerning men of thought. Perhaps it might safely 
be said that the real thinker is of all men most potent in 
his influence upon practical affairs, whenever he brings 
his attention to bear upon them. At all events, this 
success of Maurice raised him still higher in the estima- 
tion of the manager. 

A very little encouragement serves to give a new start 
to the efforts of an earnest worker. Maurice sprung to 
his work again with almost as much freshness as if he 
had never known what it was to start in hope and find 
his hope pale away into disappointment and sorrow. 
Especially that part of his work which he had always 
felt to be perhaps the most important part of all, he 
began to get hold of in a way that he had never attained 
to before. Hitherto his strictly pastoral work had 
seemed to be kept beyond his grasp. At first his own 
stranger-hood, and, later, the alienation of the men, had 
kept him from that personal intercourse with them and 
that friendly footing in their homes and families which 
he held to be the corner-stone of any wise scheme of 
usefulness for a chaplain. But now his personal ac- 
quaintance with the men began to increase, and, conquer- 
ing his own shyness and theirs, he began to make his 
way into their homes. As happens with all sensitive 
and reserved, and, therefore, shy people, his first effect 
upon the wives of the men was to frighten them. They 
mistook his shyness, for pride, his reserve for inaccessi- 
bility, his delicacy for want of sympathy. But this soon 
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passed away. Before long they discovered that not 
pride in himself, but respect for them, was the key to his 
behaviour; and if, of their own accord, they chose to 
make him familiar with their concerns and their cares, 
he soon showed that it was no want of interest in them 
or sympathy with them that had kept him from trying 
to find out their affairs for himself So, gradually, the 
women took him into their confidence, and many a diffi- 
culty and many a sorrow was brought to him for sympa- 
thy or for help. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

After the first shock of his sorrow and loss was oar, 
Chriss set himself to realize his true position. He was 
a man who, out of three friends that were dear to him, 
had lost the two who were dearest, through a grievous 
fault in his character ; while the third could only hold to 
him, he thought, with that diminished respect which the 
discovery of such a fault in him must necessitate. The 
friends he had lost were not only his dearest, but they 
formed the centre of his hopes of happiness and higher 
worth in the future. How much he had counted upon 
Edith to fill his life with sunshine, he knew now better 
than he had ever known before. Concerning the way in 
which he had hoped to climb to fuller strength and worth 
by the help of the moral stature of Maurice, he iiad no- 
thing new to learn. But they were both gone now, and 
with them the hope of sunshine, and this aid to growth 
of character. 

But he also seemed to himself a man punished as well 
as bereaved. He had known of his fault for years ; had 
groaned under it, and despised himself for it, but had 
never had the manliness, so it seemed to him, to conquer 
it. Therefore, at last, the punishment had fallen. It was 
just. 

, Was life over for him ? Life could hardly be over for 
him, since a true friend was true to him. The hope of 
sunshine was over, certainly ; for he should not be likely 
to find, even if he were the man to seek, another Edith. 
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Also it was impossible that his life should ever recover 
the loss of his friend ; for Maurice had entered into his 
ideal life as much as Edith. Still there was work 
enough to do, and if only he could win back his self-re- 
spect by conquering his fault, then life would have some 
meaning still. 

But might he hope to conquer his fault without those 
lost aids, when he had failed to do so with them ? How 
should he know when he had really conquered it ? for, 
before now, he had sometimes for months together 
hoped that he had done so, and yet had broken down at 
last. He could not say. He might fail, after all ; yet he 
would hope and strive to the end. 

A conversation that he had with Wentworth encou- 
raged him a good deal, even though he tried very hard 
to refuse himself the comfort which it brought him. He 
said to his friend, one day, 

' I don't quite understand how you can stand by me 
as you do.' 

' Why should I not stand by you ? ' 

* You know why I mean } ' 

' Because you have a fault ? I also indulge in the 
luxury of a fault or two.' 

' Yes, but not a mean one like that.' 

' " Mean " is just what your fault is not. I tell you 
candidly, Chriss, if I thought you mean, I could not 
stand by you. Weak you are, as far as your fault 
goes, but that is a very different thing from being 
mean.' 

* I do not see the difference.' 

* Yet it is very plain. Weakness is just weakness ; 
meanness is weak selfishness. If you had told a mean 
lie, I could not stand by you — no man worth a straw 
could. But I flatter myself when I say that you are as 
likely to tell a mean lie as I am.' 
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' But you do not make light of any sort of lie, Weht- 
worth ?* 

*By no means. All weakness is a great evil. But 
every fault is weakness or worse. Your fault seems to 
me a very serious blemish in your character, and one to 
be very much regretted and striven against by yourself, 
but by no means one that need make a friend drop you 
or love you less. You understand I am not such a fool 
as to be lecturing you. You ask me about your parti- 
cular fault, and I tell you exactly what I think. If you 
like to ask me about my pet iniquities, I can favour you 
with a long and eloquent disquisition. If I were called 
upon to express my opinion upon your character as a 
whole, I should prefer to have anyone rather than you as 
an audience.' 

*Yet I cannot help feeling that Pascal has done right, 
bad as it is for me, in acting as he has done.' 

' Pascal is peculiar. If any one else had behaved as 
he has done, I should call him hard. To call Pascal 
hard in the matter would be absurd, and I cannot blame 
him. But also I cannot quite understand him. There are 
some touches about his character or his history that I 
can't get at. But for these, a man so full of tenderness 
and compassion for human weakness could not have 
acted as he has done. As it is, I do not blame him at all, 
though he has spoiled a great deal of fine sport that we 
would have had, hunting, the three of us together, and I 
hate sport to be spoiled.' 

It was true that much sport had been spoiled ; Went- 
worth little knew how much. Maurice did not know ; 
it is hard to conjecture how he would have acted, had he 
known. Chriss alone, of the three, knew, and his pre- 
eminence of knowledge was accompanied by pre-emi- 
nence of pain. When is it otherwise } 

Was it strange that Chriss talked thus freely to his 
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friend of his fault ? In most men it would have been 
strange ; of Chriss it was wholly characteristic. To love 
him was to gain what he held to be the full right to his 
confidence. To love him and forgive him for a fault was 
to gain the full right to the confidence of his penitence. 
If you had not known of his fault, he would have kept 
it from you, for fear you should love him less, feeling all 
the while that he was guilty of a breach of loyalty in 
having any reserves from you, and substituting for the 
confession of his special fault a general humility and 
penitence of manner that would have cheated you into 
loving him the more. But if once you had come to know 
of his fault and had forgiven him, then he would have 
taken you into the details of his penitence, as if you had 
become his second conscience. 

So Chriss set himself to the earnest effort to amend 
his fault, and in the meantime he gave himself up more 
and more to that large philanthropy, for which the doc- 
tor's profession, above all others, affords so many oppor- 
tunities. Chriss had a large practice ; but somehow he 
had never managed to achieve a large income. This 
arose from several causes, the two most important of 
which were that he perversely persisted in preferring poor 
patients to rich ones, and that if his patients were very 
poor he managed to forget the bill altogether, and to 
play the part of commissariat officer and general com- 
forter into the bargain ; while, if they belonged to that 
class queerly designated as 'the respectable poor,* he 
would study their feelings by the form of a bill, and 
their not overburdened pockets by contriving to make 
the form the form of a shadow rather than of a substance. 
It is pleasant to believe that in the profession of medicine 
there are many men like Dr. Westbeech, so that how- 
ever doubtful the value of their medicaments may be, 
the value of their kind faces and warm hearts moving 
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about among the poor is beyond doubt. Chriss could 
easily have formed a lucrative practice, for he was skil- 
ful, popular among all classes, and specially acceptable 
to refined and delicate women patients. But he per- 
sisted in preferring to work chiefly among the poor, and 
not unfrequently annoyed and provoked his richer pa- 
tients by all unconsciously flaunting in their faces the 
fact that they occupied the second place in his affec- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As has been said, Wentworth used to talk freely to 
Chriss about the Pascals. But it might also be said that 
sometimes he held back from talking of them, from a 
feeling that it could not but seem hard to Chriss, that 
the friend who, but for him, would never have known 
them at all, should be in the full sunshine of their affec- 
tion while he himself was in outer darkness. Whoever 
has loved truly — as lover or friend — one, from unre- 
strained intercourse with whom he is debarred, knows 
well enough the pain of this most forgivable form of 
jealousy. And it was not unnatural on the part of 
Wentworth to imagine that Chriss would be especially 
liable to this suffering. As a matter of fact, he felt it 
scarcely at all, and this on account of the essential 
humility of his character, which now, in his time of peni- 
tence, was able to conquer what would otherwise have 
been a most natural result of his affection. 

But Wentworth did not quite know this, and he was 
all the more inclined to feel pitiful towards Chriss, be- 
cause the privilege of being in the sunshine was becoming 
more and more pleasant to him. It was, as he expressed 
it, his first experience of civilized life. He had been a 
Bohemian from his youth up. His home had been one of 
those places which are everything but homes. He had had 
no sisters, and his rpother was a woman who shone least 
in her capacity of motherhood. She entertained a great 
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deal of company, and was a capital hostess and a good 
talker. Her men guests thought her clever, her women 
guests called her blue. She read many books, and talked 
of more. Young men liked her, for she was kind to them ; 
nor was she anything but kind to her own boys, only 
she was not a mother to them. Her nursery saw little 
of her when her boys were young, and as they grew up, 
each was suffered to pretty well find his own interests 
and occupations. If their inclinations led them to their 
mother's society, they were sure to find a warm welcome, 
if she were not otherwise engaged, which, however, she 
generally was. She liked her boys heartily ; they were 
Very nice young fellows, she thought; but then, she 
knew a great many very nice young fellows. So the 
boys felt for their mother an equivalent affection — ^genu- 
ine, hearty, but by no means absorbing or worshipful. 

Wentworth's father was a parliamentary agent, and, 
by consequence, a very busy man. Much of the com- 
pany which Mrs. Wentworth entertained came to her 
through her husband's profession. To entertain this 
company well she looked upon as her first duty as a 
wife. Happily it was a congenial as well as a pre-emi- 
nent duty. Her husband had been a successful man, 
and the fact was due, in no small measure, to his wife's 
energy and tact. Many of his acquaintances spoke of 
her as a model wife ; and so she was after her order. 
She ruled her establishment well, though at a high rate 
of expenditure, which, however, mattered not much, as 
her husband's income was large ; she never teased him 
with her domestic concerns, and never scolded upon any 
pretext whatever. She interested herself in his affairs, 
had a practical judgment that made her worth consult- 
ing, helped to render him popular with all those who also 
came in contact with her, and was, in , fact, a help-meet 
for him in all that life to which he devoted himself. 
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Had her husband had another and a deeper life, or had he 
had leisure to discover the capacity for a deeper life 
within himself, then it is possible he might have found 
his wife a help less meet for him. But it is also to be 
considered that in the case of this alternative his wife 
might, too, have been other than she was. 

Such a home as this, which must have been ruin to 
the better nature of a girl, left a boy a chance, even if it 
were a poor one. Mrs. Wentworth had three sons. One 
of them took his name off the books of his college be- 
cause he could not pass his ' little go ; ' and thereupon, 
without further delay, proceeded to go straight to * the 
bad ; ' the second entered his father's office as soon as 
he had taken his degree, and eventually succeeded his 
father, becoming more entirely a parliamentary agent, 
pure and simple, than ever his sire had been ; the third 
was our friend. He was a good deal younger than his 
brothers, and so had had not much of their companion- 
ship. His chief friends, in his early boyhood, had been 
his old nurse, who petted and scolded him more than all 
the rest of the world put together ; a wise old jobbing 
smith and his little daughter who lived in the village 
near by his father's country house ; a Shetland pony, an 
earl's son, and the gardener's boy. The one great sorrow 
of his life was that he could never unite all these friends 
into a happy family. The nurse did not like the smith, 
the little girl could never conquer her fears of the frisky 
Shetland pony, while the earl's son persisted in main- 
taining an absurd antipathy to the gardener's boy. On 
one occasion our friend was on the point of dropping 
the earl's son altogether for his perversity, but he for- 
gave him on the consideration that he had not had fair 
opportunity for discovering all the virtues and accom- 
plishments of the object of his antipathy. 

Mr. Wentworth's house was full of books of every 
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kind Upon these his son fed freely. Also with Mr. 
Wentworth's visitors the boy had many chance oppor- 
tunities of intercourse, and those who were best fitted to 
do him good liked him best A good many of the 
people who came to the house did not like him. There 
was one pompous M.P., who, in his amiable moods, used 
to try to patronize the boy, though, somehow, with less 
success in impressing him with a sense of his graciousness 
than he could have desired. One day he asked him : 

* Have you ever been in the House during a debate ? ' 
'No.' 

* You must come some day. I will give you an order.' 
*0h, my father can get plenty, you know.* 

* Ah ! I shall be making a speech on an important 
subject next Tuesday ; you had better ask him to bring 
you then.* 

' I'd rather come some night when Mr. Gladstone is 
going to speak.' 

' But he is not on our side, you know.' 

' That would be all the better fun, I should think. It 
would be like the other day, when our Rover had a fight 
with Grim. You don't know Grim, do you } ' 

* No, I don't know Grim,' said the M.P., and ended 
this conversation with a youth who evidently did not 
know when he was being patted on the head. 

Still the boy had many friends among his father's 
visitors ; and these, and his father's books, gave him the 
most important part of his education. At school he did 
not shine, except in certain by-paths of knowledge ; and 
at college he took only a fair degree. During his last 
vacation before he left, his father asked him if he had at 
last made up his mind what he intended to be ; to which 
he answered : 

' Yes, father.' 

* That's a comfort, at last. What is it, then ? ' 
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' A free agent* 

* What sort of thing is a free agent ? ' 

* That's just what I want to know. IVe heard that 
man is a free agent, but I never saw a man who was. I 
want to see if it is all a delusion, or whether it really 
means something.* 

* And how much a year do you expect to get for your 
agency } * 

* Exactly as much as a gentleman I know, who is not 
a free, but a parliamentary agent, has a mind to allow 
me.* 

' I'll allow you five hundred a year if you come into 
the office.* 

' That*s generous, but then I should be two removes 
from a free agent. You* re harnessed to I don't know 
what, and I should be harnessed to you. You*ll find it 
will answer better to allow me the half of five hundred a 
year to stay out of the office.* 

But Mr. Wentworth would hear of no such arrange- 
ment. When he found that his son was determined to 
make trial of his newly-invented profession, he deter- 
mined that he should do so under crucial conditions, so, 
after a long discussion, he wound up with : 

* No, that's my only alternative. The office and five 
hundred a year, or free-agency and one hundred.* 

' You won't mind my coming to see you with toes and 
elbows out ? * 

* I shall mind it ; but if it is inevitable, I must 
submit' 

* Very well, father ; so that you are resigned, I am. 
I choose the free-agency, and the hundred.* 

So almost as soon as he had left college, he set off, 
and during two years he tramped over a large part of 
England, France, and Germany, learning as much in 
those two years, as, if he had gone with all the meaai&c^C 
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luxurious travelling, he would have learned in twenty. 
At the end of the two years he came back to his father, 
just as he was sitting down to dinner with his wife and 
his less erratic son. After a frankly affectionate greet- 
ing on both sides, and as little fuss as though they had 
met but yesterday, he said : 

' Well, you see, father, IVe studied your feelings ; 
both elbows and toes are within proper limits.' 

* Fm much obliged to you, my son. And what do you 
think of free agency } ' 

* It's a delusion. There's no such thing. Why, look 
you, mother. One time I lost my knapsack, and could 
neither get it back nor buy any new clothes for a fort- 
night. But, in course of time, I came to want a clean 
shirt, and as one was not to be had, I got a woman to 
promise to wash the one I had on in the night. In the 
morning when I was ready to get up, she coolly told me 
that it was only just washed, and therefore a long way 
from dry. So I had to remain in bed two hours longer 
while it dried. It is quite clear that I was not a free 
agent during those two hours. I groaned under the 
weight of the triple tyranny of society, the washerwoman, 
and the climate.' 

' Poor fellow ! ' said his mother. 

' I suppose you are ready for the five hundred a year,' 
said his father. 

'Quite. Without any condition, you mean, of 
course.* 

' With the condition of the office.* 

' Then, by no means. Free agency is a delusion, but 
the search for it is very pleasant, and liberty is better 
than any number of hundreds.' 

So when his father saw that his plan of cure had been 
a failure, but, also, that free-agency had made his son 
more rather than less a man, he relented, and was more 
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generous in his allowance for the future, whereupon our 
friend became a free agent to his hearths content. He 
went about, persuading himself that he did nothing, but 
really working hard, though out of harness. He pre- 
tended that he lived to please himself, yet his hand and 
heart were always in some work that was far from 
selfish. He was a free man, and, on the whole, used 
his freedom well. He lived as he pleased, dressed as 
he pleased, worked as he pleased, and talked as he 
pleased. And because he made it very manifest that 
nobody should interfere with him in these his pleasures, 
people let him have his way, and called him by no 
harder name than eccentric. Had he been half as bold 
in his freedom, they would have shrieked him to death. 
He moved from place to place when the whim took him, 
but since his friendship with Chriss, and, still more, since 
his friendship with the Pascals, he had tended to make 
Embleton his head-quarters. Since his father's death, 
he had been in possession of still more liberal means, 
and had counted himself a Bohemian for life. 

This was the history that made Wentworth able to 
say that his familiarity with the Pascals was his first ex- 
perience of civilized life. He had had no idea that he 
could enjoy civilized life so much. It, also, was a sort 
of Bohemianism to him, for it was new, he entered upon 
it voluntarily, and he could leave it if he chose: his 
freedom remained intact. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

But at present, he had no desire to leave it. He found 
himself perpetually looking forward to a chat or a cozy 
meal with the Pascals as a refreshing reward after he had 
finished some work that he had set himself. Maurice's 
intensity did him good, and helped to preserve him from 
the dilettanteism which is the special danger of a Bohemian 
life. He often caught Maurice's feeling about things, 
and, on the other hand, it was an interest to carry to 
Maurice new and stimulating thoughts and books, and 
to see how he took them. His own wide interest in the 
movements of the minds of men was still further widened 
by the fact that he was interested for another as well as 
himself. Specially his attention to ^many Theologic 
questions, that he had given up as hopelessly insoluble, 
was reawakened by finding a man, whose duty it was to 
teach such things, who felt a more than professional in- 
terest and belief in them. Hitherto the only men whom 
he had met who were really moved by religious questions 
had been laymen. To find a parson who seemed to 
believe that Christianity was something more than one 
of the learned professions set him going again. 

But this pleasure that he had in Maurice's society was 

incidental rather than essential to his new civilized life. 

The centre and essence of that was Edith. To be sitting 

in a woman's company without being ' in society ' was a 

thing almost new to \v\m. To b^ called upon by a 
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woman to put some water in the tea-pot was a thing 
quite new to him. A lady in a morning dress was but 
a reminiscence of his childhood, and the soft playful talk 
which the presence of a simple and delicate woman gives 
birth to, surprised him, as it came to his lips, as if he had 
been speaking a language he had never learned. He 
felt, whenever he was with Edith, as if he were walking 
about among flowers, which he liked immensely, but 
which he hoped he should not be clumsy enough to 
tread upon. All this did not make him shy, because he 
was not a man to be shy, in any case ; but it made him 
feel like some amiable giant who had got among the 
fairies by mistake. He made a point of adapting him- 
self to fairy-land as much as he could. He would sit 
watching Edith as she worked ; and she used him to hold 
her silk while she wound it off" the skein ; he became 
learned in the distinctions between crochet and tatting, 
running and stitching, and was occasionally allowed to 
pass an opinion upon Edith's dress. Of course, if he had 
not liked the child, he would not have troubled himself 
with her occupations: but, liking her, he entered into 
them with genuine interest, just as, if he had gone into a 
gipsy's camp, or a Hottentot village, he would have been 
curious to learn all he could about the manners and 
customs of these new forms of humanity. Only there it 
would have been the interest of Bohemian curiosity, 
while here it was that, plus the interest of a tender affec- 
tionateness towards a child-woman who pleased him 
well. 

Edith felt always quite at her ease in talking with him, 
and they said to each other things that it would hardly 
have occurred to them to say to anyone else. He seemed 
to her so entirely a man, and she to him so entirely a 
woman, that the contrast begat a tone of confidence 
which could only otherwise have arisen. frot>[\^fe.^>xv^<^ 
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absolute likeness of nature and character. It is not the 
near intervals that harmonize, and the unison between a 
note and its octave is almost as perfect as that between 
a note and itself. 

On one occasion he said to her, 

* I have never but once before been in the habit of 
calling a woman or a girl by her Christian name.' 

' You told me you never had any sisters. And you 
have not known any girl so well as you know me ?' 
' Only once, as I tell you.* 

* When was that ? Who was she.^' 

* It was when I was a boy. She was a little girl, the 
child of a man who used to be very kind to me. The 
man was a smith, and used to do jobs at my father's 
house sometimes. I was fond of seeing such work done, 
and used to watch him, and so we grew friends. I often 
went into his workshop, and he let me do almost what I 
liked. He had no wife living, only a little girl, and she 
and I soon became great companions. She was a sweet 
child, and I very often think of her when I am gossiping 
with you.' 

' Do you } What was her name ?* 
' Her name was Annie.* 

* Where is she now ?* 

* I cannot tell. I always used to see her father and 
her when I went home from school and college, and even 
after I left college I spent an evening with them. But 
then I travelled for two years, and when I came back 
they were not in their old home, and no one could tell 
what had become of them. All I could learn was that 
Annie had left first, and that soon after her father had 
gone, leaving no trace of himself behind him.' 

* Did you try to find them ? ' 

* Well, I can't say that I tried to find them, but in my 
many wanderings I have kept them in my mind, and 
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have hoped that I should stumble across them some day. 
I should be very glad indeed.* 

' Yes, I should think you would be very glad. Even 
I should be pleased.* 

Wentworth went on talking of his old friends, and 
during his talk he happened to mention them by their 
name of * Smedley.' 

' " Smedley.?"' said Edith, *why that is the name of 
an old man I go to see sometimes. He is very ill and 
very unhappy ; I do not know any more than that about 
him.' 

* Has he any daughter with him } * 

* No ; he has no one with him.' 

* What sort of man is he ? * 

Edith described him as well as she could, but, though 
nothing that she said contradicted the notion that he 
might be the same as Wentworth's old friend, yet it was 
not possible to identify him by her description. But 
they reflected that if he were indeed the same, the years 
of sorrow that he had evidently passed through might 
well have changed him beyond recognition through a 
verbal description. 

* I will go and see him,' Wentworth said. 

* No, I do not think you must do that, until I have 
spoken to him about it, at all events, for he is very 
averse to seeing strangers, and I have found it very 
difficult not to be more pain than comfort to him.' 

* How did you come across him ? ' 

* Oh, I have been to see him for a good while, now.' 

* Yes, but how did you find him at first ? ' 

So she had to say, though she hoped he would not 
see how hard it was for her to do so, 

* Dr. Westbeech asked me to go and see him.' 
'Westbeech.? Why he never spoke to me about 
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the man. I thought he told me of all his interesting 
cases. I must talk to him about it' 

Edith did not answer about that, but it was agreed 
that she should see what could be done to clear the way 
for Wentworth to see his old friend, if it should be proved 
that her patient was indeed the same. 

Later in the day Wentworth met Westbeech, and said 
to him: 

' I say, Chriss, you have a patient named Smedley ? ' 

Chriss looked a little uncomfortable, but said * Yes.' 

* Why did you never speak of him to me ? ' 

* Well, the fact is, he wished me not to do so.' 

* Why ? And how was it } * 

' Well, he is depressed, poor fellow ; and I sometimes 
try to cheer or divert his mind by telling him things. 
Unhappily, it is hard to interest him. But in one of my 
stories I happened to mention your name, and he caught 
at it. 

* " Did you say Wentworth.^" he said. 

* " Yes," I answered. 

* " Who is he .? Where does he come from ? " 

* So I told him who you were, and then he tried to 
make me promise that I would never mention his name 
to you. I told him how intimate we were, and how 
much you knew about my patients, and that it was very 
likely you would learn about him, without my speaking 
of him ; but I promised that I would not be the one to 
tell you. Since then, he has often asked me if you had 
spoken of him, and I have always been able to say no. 
Lately he has not asked me about you, so I suppose his 
mind has grown easy upon the subject' 

' Did he say why he did not want me to know about 
him .? ' 

' No ; but I supposed it was that you knew something 
of his former life, and about that he always displays a 
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most painful anxiety that no one should know or ask a 
word/ 

' He has not his daughter with him ? ' 

'No/ 

* Has he ever spoken about her ? * 

* No ; I did not know that he had a daughter/ 

* Poor fellow! There is some sad story, I fear. I would 
give a great deal to see him. Do you think you could 
manage it for me, Chriss ? * 

* I fear not. How did you come to learn about him ?* 

* Edith Pascal told me. That is to say, I was speak- 
ing about him as an old friend of my boyhood, and she, 
of course, noticed the name. I did not feel sure that 
your patient and my old friend were the same until now ' 
I have talked with you.' ^ 

*You had better trust to her. He has grown very 
fond of her, and if any one can induce him to see you, it 
will be she. But I doubt if even she will be able to do 
it. I never saw any one more painfully excited than he 
was when I first mentioned your name.' 

* Poor old fellow ! I am terribly sorry. Will he get 
well ? ' 

' Oh, no ; there is no chance of that. He will not last 
much longer/ 

' Then I inust see him before he dies ; that is certain.' 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

As Dr. Westbeech said, poor old Mr. Smedley had grown 
very fond of Edith. But it had been a hard fight to get 
him to be very fond of her, or to be more than, at best, 
tolerant of her presence. Only when he quite felt that 
she would not try to find out about him that which he 
did not want anybody to know, and that she only de- 
sired to comfort an ill and sad old man in his pain and 
loneliness, did he yield to her. But as soon as he had 
yielded to her he began to find her a great comfort. 
Even his illness, little as he thought he cared for that, 
seemed to grow softer under her tenderness. Other 
people were good to him, but no one soothed him as she 
did. Her hands seemed to * have a mesmeric power 
upon him, as the hands of women so often have upon 
the sick. She made him eat, when no one else could ; 
made him even smile, sometimes. She could be cheer- 
ful without seeming for a moment to forget her sym- 
pathy with his sadness. There are people who, when 
they leave off looking grave at what has troubled yoii, 
seem also to forget that you are troubled at all. It was 
not so with Edith. Her smile and her nonsense talk 
were as full of sympathy as her tears and her tenderness. 
But what most of all moved the old man, and made her 
so great a comfort to him, was that, while always tender 
and thoughtful to his sorrowfulness, she never glanced 
at his sorrow; for what he felt, she was full of sym- 
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pathy ; to the cause of what he felt, her mind would not 
turn, because he desired that it should not do so. 

But now the strong wish that Wentworth had to see 
his old friend, put upon her the necessity of just reversing 
this conduct that had won her her place in the old man's 
affection and trust. After Wentworth had left her, she 
even had doubts whether it would be right for her to 
obey his wish, and the first time she saw the old man 
again, she found it impossible to do so. If she should 
only break off his trust in her, it would be very sad in- 
deed. She blamed herself for having caught at the 
name when Wentworth spoke it ; but she had not thought 
at the moment what it might lead to. She told Went- 
worth her misgivings, and he saw the force of them ; 
but he said, also, that the sorrow of the old man might 
not be incurable, if only some one who loved him could 
know it, and he thought it would not be right to forego 
the chance of this hope. So, convinced, in some sort, 
but with many misgivings still, Edith promised to do 
her best. 

The next time she went to the old man, after making 
him eat some little dainty that she had brought for him, 
and praising him for the improvement in his appetite, 
she said : 

' Somebody else was praising you the other day.' 

He smiled ; he thought she meant Dr. Westbeech. 

' Somebody whom you have not seen for a long 
while.* 

' I saw him yesterday. But you do not mean Dr. 
Westbeech } ' 

' No.' 

' Whom, then t ' he said, sharply. 

' Somebody who knew you for many years, and who 
said that you were very kind to him/ 

' Dr. Westbeech did not tell him } ' 
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' Oh, no/ 

* Did you, then ? ' 

' Well, he was speaking about you, not knowing that 
I knew you, and he mentioned your name, and then I 
said that I knew some one of that name, not thinking, 
you know. I hope you do not mind } * 

'Yes, I do mind very much. Did he ask about — ? ' 

He did not finish, and Edith did not ask him what he 
was going to say ; but she said : 

' He wants to come and see you.' 

* He can't come. I can't see him. I am too ilL' 

* But he would be very quiet, and he would not distress 
you.' 

* I say he can't come. I can't see any one. I must be 
left alone. I shall die soon, and I must be quiet now. 
You had better not come any more.' 

' I hope you do not mean that. I am sure Mr. Went- 
worth only wanted to come in kindness, and because he 
loves you. He will not think of coming, if you so very 
much wish him not to do so. But I am sure you will not 
send me away.' 

* I thought you would keep me quiet. Promise that he 
shall not come.' 

' He shall not come, if you do not wish him to do so.' 

* I do not wish it. And now you must leave me. You 
may come again, to-morrow. Do not think that I am 
ungrateful to you.' 

So Edith left him with a sad heart. It was as she had 
feared it would be. She had given him pain, and had 
diminished her own power of comforting him, and that 
was all she had done. She told Wentworth what had 
passed, and that there was no hope of his old friend con- 
senting to see him, for the present, at all events. 

Wentworth was very disappointed. He saw that' there 
was no help for the matter, and that it would be folly to 
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attempt to obtain through the influence of Chriss, what 
Edith's influence had failed to procure. The thought of 
his old friend and his hidden sorrow disturbed him per- 
petually, haunted as he was by the thought that there 
might be something possible to be done, if only he could 
know what had happened. 

And now there was a great change in the old man's 
manner to both Edith and Chriss. For some weeks past, 
he had been growing calm under their kindness, and a 
look more like one of rest than had been seen there for 
years, had settled upon his face. But now the calm was 
gone, and there was always an enquiring, almost peering 
look in his eyes, as if he were trying to find out from 
their faces whether they had learned something that he 
did not want them to know. Also his sorrow seemed to 
have become more acute and less stony than they had 
ever seen it; he looked less like a man whose heart a great 
sorrow had killed, and more like one who was suffering 
a present agony of grief. More than once Edith saw 
tears in his eyes, now ; there had no tears been seen in 
them before. And the reason of the change was that 
whereas, for years past, his mind had been full only of 
the sorrow that had overwhelmed all former happiness, 
this bringing back of Wentworth to his memory had re- 
called also the happiness of the times to which the 
memory of Wentworth belonged, and the contrast of the 
present darkness with the light of the past stirred his 
heart into life, though it was but the life of pain. It 
must be that the change was good, that any life is better 
than death, even though to live is to suffer, and He who 
is Lord of life is also King of sorrow. 

The state of Mr. Smedley's feelings was such as to 
keep the minds of Edith and Chriss and Wentworth in 
the suspense of vague expectation. His reawakened 
sensibilities seemed to point to some further change 
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which should perhaps cancel his refusal to see his old 
friend, and lead to the revelation of that hidden sorrow 
under the burden of which his life was passing away. 
Like their suspense, was the suspense also of Maurice. 
In that which formed the chief object of his interest, also, 
some signs of reawakening life had shown themselves, 
which he could not but hope were rather a beginning 
thai;i an end Even Mrs. Aylsham felt the suspense of 
hopes and fears in which she was not directly concerned, 
for her plans for Maurice and Edith, vague and all un- 
formed as they were, occupied her beyond the degree 
to which it was her wont to suffer matters impersonal 
to occupy her. 

But, as so often happens, when all their eyes were 
turned towards the quarter in which they expected new 
events to arise, in a wholly different quarter a movement 
sprang up, which seized upon their minds and carried 
them clean away, for a time, from those interests which 
just before had had possession of them. Yet the whole 
atmosphere of circumstance is one, and no events are 
entirely distinct. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

In the history of the factory and the town in which it 
stood, it had more than once happened that diseases, 
epidemic at the time in the country, had attacked them 
with more than average severity. This was due, in part, 
to the situation of the town, a large part of which lay in 
a hollow on the banks of a sluggish stream. In this part 
of the town the factory stood, and necessarily so, if here 
at all, because it was essential to the carrying on of a 
large part of its work that an abundant supply of water 
should be close at hand. Near the factory, a large pro- 
portion of the houses of the workmen naturally clustered. 
Another reason for the severity of the epidemic attacks 
was that a large part of the work of the factory was in 
some measure unhealthy. In former time there had 
been a third reason in the bad sanitary condition of the 
town ; but this had been to a great extent mended, and 
chiefly through the zeal of the authorities of the 
factory. 

Maurice having never heard of the previous sufferings 
of the place, was in no way alarmed when he heard that 
a case or two of typhus fever had occurred among the 
poor of the town ; nor was he alarmed, though natur- 
ally more concerned, when he learned that the wife of 
one of the workmen had been attacked. He would go 
and see her, he said. But happening to meet Mr. Bu- 
chanan on the road, he found that the manager took a 

s 2 
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more anxious view of the matter. Still, they could not 
know, they agreed ; they must hope for the best. 

But, in the course of a day or two, two more of the 
wives and one of the men were down with the fever, 
and then it was clear that the attack was upon them. 

The manager at once set on foot a thorough scrutiny 
of the whole place, that none of the natural allies of 
fever might be left lurking about to aid it in its deadly 
work. The directors met, and voted a sum of money to 
be used in the purchase of wines and such other things 
as might be useful in seconding the effect of direct 
medical treatment The men also voted another, though 
a less considerable, sum for the same purpose. Two 
doctors were already attached to the factory ; two others 
were sent for and came. 

Mrs. Aylsham was away from Embleton, at her other 
home. Edith wrote to her, telling her what was happen- 
ing ; and she wrote back, that as she could be of no 
particular use in the matter, she would stay where she 
was, unless they really wanted her for their own sakes, 
and then sh'e would come. Maurice and Edith were 
both glad. 

Meantime the fever came on apace. Indeed, as soon 
became apparent, there were two, distinct, though allied, 
types of fever present in the town. Besides the typhus, 
there was relapsing fever. The doctors were not sur- 
prised, for it often happens so ; though, in this case, 
there was, perhaps, a larger proportion of the second 
kind than usual. One after another of the men were 
struck down, and, still more numerously, the wives and 
children of the men. Into every house where the fever 
entered, Maurice entered also. He did not wait to be 
sent for. The fever was before them both, but, after it, 
it was a question whether he or the doctor should be 
there first. He had no shyness now. The disease gave 
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him full credentials, and warranted him no intruder. 
As boldly as he entered, so boldly he acted. Till now, 
he would have shrunk from finding any fault with the 
arrangements of a house ; now he found fault wherever 
fault was to be found. This door or that window must be 
opened ; here were too many clothes, there were too few ; 
here must be a fire, there must be no fire. Men are not 
nice upon ceremony when they are standing shoulder to 
shoulder in the battle with death. He was a second 
doctor, who yet did not trouble the doctor by meddling 
with medicaments, but helped him by enforcing those 
sanitary conditions which are, after all, the doctor's 
mainstay. 

There were some of the men, and their wives with 
them, who had passed through a time of epidemic attack 
in the factory before, and knew its dangers and its 
terrors. These, unless they were brave men and women, 
were very liable to panic, and, consequently, as seems to 
be true, to early seizure by the disease. These, too, were 
apt to infect others with their fears, and, so, to lower the 
courage, and therefore the resisting power, of the whole 
place. To this danger Maurice was fully alive, and 
against it he set his face most strongly. For himself he 
had no fear; men of his type do not fear such dangers. 
There are, to them, a hundred things worse than death. 
Perhaps there are few things that at bottom move 
their hearts more strongly than the thought of death in 
the heat of some worthy struggle. Therefore their 
courage is but one expression of their essential nature, 
and differs wholly from that conquest of fear by thoughts 
of self-respect, and a deliberate effort of the will, which 
also we call courage. 

There was no stronger antidote against the spread of 
panic through the factory than the sight of Maurice, 
moving about, day and night, almost, in the thick of the 
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disease, unconscious even that he was brave. And be- 
cause his courage was not the courage of insensibility, 
therefore, while knowing no fear, he could sympathize 
with fear, and so could strengthen with his own strength 
those whom panic or disease had already seized. He 
did not make light of their trouble — that they saw ; but 
feeling the weight of it, he was cheery and hopeful, 
nevertheless. So they caught a little of his cheeriness. 
The calamity did not seem to have become a light one, 
but the dead despairing feeling was gone. And then 
the comfort, when a responsibility seems overwhelming, 
of some one whom you can trust stepping in and saying, 
' Now, then, / am the responsible person ; what you have 
to do is to obey ; ' that they felt in a full degree, and it 
never failed to heighten the courage of the most de- 
sponding. 

There was need for as much cheering and bracing as 
could be accomplished, for the fever would not be stayed. 
The weather was warm and damp, and it and the river 
together sickened you with the thought of their power 
of generating limitless supplies of the deadly fever-j>oison. 
The whole atmosphere seemed unwholesome, and it was 
hard for the healthiest man to feel himself safe from its 
deadly effects. Before long, over a hundred of the work- 
men or their wives and children were prostrate with the 
disease, for the fever lingered where it touched, and was 
not often content with one victim in a house. As yet 
none had died, though in several life no more than held ; 
but it was becoming impossible to get nurses to attend 
to the sick. Many who had volunteered at first had 
grown alarmed at the severity of the attack ; and even 
though all had continued their work, the cases had be- 
come so numerous that their strength would have been 
overtaxed. Maurice thought of trying to form a volun- 
teer band from among the wives of the workmen (those 
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only who had no children, of course), but it was a thing 
hard to ask. He was talking of it before Edith, when 
she said : 

* You cannot ask, Maurice, unless I volunteer first ; I 
will do so.* 

Maurice learned what fear was in a moment. The 
thought made him turn pale. To send his darling into 
the very jaws of this sickly death was the hardest thing 
that he had yet been asked to do. He said, 

' No, Edith ; it would kill you.' 

* Indeed, Maurice, it would not, any more than it does 
you. I have been wishing for it all the time, but I was 
afraid to ask you, because I knew you would not like it 
But you cannot ask any of the other women, you know, 
if you will not let me go. I am sure I could be useful. 
I should not be the least afraid. And think, Maurice, 
how anxious I am about you all the day, while I have 
but to stop at home here and think ; I should not be 
half so anxious if I were doing something too.* 

Maurice had not to consider long before he discovered 
that this, and not the devotion of his own days and nights 
to the service of the sick, was the sacrifice demanded of 
him at this time in the service of God. The struggle 
was not a long one, but the decision was altogether 
heroic when he determined that the tender child whom 
he had cherished those years by the banks of the Wye, 
whom he had longed for during the weary years of his 
banishment, and who was now the one unchanging smile 
in a heart that had already learned much of the sadness 
of life, should go out to meet this bitter death. 

* You are right, Edith,* he said, * you shall go.' 

' Thank you, Maurice,' she answered ; but as he kissed 
her, his eyes looked into hers with such yearning and 
regretful love, that she could not but add : 

' I shall be quite safe, dear; I know that nothing will 
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happen to me for your sake ; and I shall be so very much 
happier.' 

Edith set at once about her duties. She did not de- 
vote herself entirely to any one family, but divided her 
time among several, being only careful not so to sub- 
divide it as to become merely a lady visitor, and no true 
nurse at all. It seemed strange to everyone to see her 
beginning her work, for everything about her showed the 
character of her former life, and her strangerhood to 
those harsher and coarser physical experiences with 
which so many are familiar from their birth. To her the 
contrast but suggested thoughts of humility, and made 
her feel her incompetency for the duties she had under- 
taken. But the sense of incompetency made her meek, 
and not cowardly, and caused her to be teachable in her 
work, rather than inclined to draw back from it. A 
scrupulous fidelity to the instructions that were given 
her, that was, so to say, the intellectual characteristic of 
her nursing ; its moral characteristic was its tender deli- 
cacy. She did not cheer her patients, exactly ; she was, 
herself, too much awed to be cheery ; you could scarcely 
have said that she braced them ; rather it was that her 
influence softened and soothed them, as suggesting the 
assurance of sympathy with their sorrows in natures far 
other than their own. She was a kind of Madonna to 
them. It was easier to believe that God felt tenderly 
towards them, when this woman's face and voice and 
touch interpreted His love. As Maurice braced them to 
courage, so she softened them to patient trustfulness; 
and together they taught to them the double truth, that 
a man should stand firmly on his feet while he clings to 
God, and that between the bravest ' I will,' and the 
meekest * Thy will be done,' there is no contradiction. 
The tree and the parasite each taught its proper lesson. 

Edith loved best to have children put under her care. 
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With them she almost forgot to be timid, almost 
managed, in the midst of the solemnity, to be playful. 
Children and the very old pleased her most ; but of the 
latter, there were not many among the factory people. 
So, as her special genius gradually manifested itself, her 
work came to be more and more among the former. 
Mothers who had sick husbands as well, almost forgot to 
be anxious about their little ones, as soon as they came 
under Edith's charge. She nursed better than they did, 
they felt ; she was as tender as they could be, and yet 
she did not seem to take their children away from them. 
' I am taking care of the little one for you,' her manner 
said so plainly, that no mother's heart was made jealous 
as by the intrusion of a stranger between her child and 
her love. 

But one of the most important results of Edith's 
nursing, was the help which it gave to Maurice in forming 
his volunteer band from among the wives of the workmen. 
Indeed, the band formed itself. The example of Edith 
suggested the thought to one or two of the women, and 
such good thoughts are very contagious in times of great 
tribulation, when once the note of unselfishness has been 
distinctly struck. There is a strong tendency towards the 
heroic in even average human nature, if but an heroic 
man or an heroic act step forth as leader to the front. An 
unled army becomes a rabble, while an elect twelve can 
change the face of the world with the ideal One at their 
head. 

Into Maurice's hands was given the entire administra- 
tion of the fund which the directors had voted, and also 
of that which the men had raised. The chaise was as 
honourable as it was onerous. Its administration, added 
to all the other work which he had taken upon himself, 
left him few sleeping hours, for the space of many weeks. 
Of course, he did not flinch. For the first time since he 
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came to this place, he felt quite sure that he had a right 
to be here. God had given him tangible and unmis- 
takable work, and he thanked God for His gift. 

Edith was more deeply happy at this time than she 
had been for months. Ever since their friend had been 
taken from them, underlying her sincere happiness in her 
brother's love, and the genuine pleasure which interest 
in a hundred things in his life and work brought to her, 
there had been an unchanging sadness at the bottom of 
her heart which made every happy thought as likely to 
turn to tears as to smiles. But now, for the present, at 
all events, the intensity of her awe at this great cloud of 
God which was surrounding them, and the earnestness of 
her sympathy with those upon whom the cloud lay most 
heavily, left no room for the underlying sorrow. And at 
the surface of her heart, she was very happy indeed. 
Before this time she would have told you that no one 
could be more loving than her brother was, and that he 
could not be kinder to her if he tried. Yet now his tender 
care for her surprised her day by day. He who forgot to 
find sleeping time for himself, meted out her hours of rest 
with the scrupulousness of a miser. For her he inverted 
the Apostolic rule, and laid down that ' she that will not 
eat, neither shall she work.' He peered into her face 
every time he met her, to see if any signs of failing health 
or exhausted powers lurked within it. He ruled her with 
a tyranny of love that would have seemed a very rich 
reward though the hunger and sleeplessness and failing 
health that he feared had fallen upon her. 

Chriss had no part in the work of the factory during the 
fever. For this there were two or three reasons : first, that 
the factory had provided its own staff of doctors ; second, 
that Chriss's hands were very full of similar work among 
the poor of the town ; and third, that though neither of 
these had been the case, he would have felt it impossible to 
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offer his services, with the certainty that thereby he would 
be forcing himself into contact with Maurice. For 
Wentworth, much was found to do, though nothing that 
brings him into the direct current of this narrative of the 
fever and its results. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Among the earliest victims of the fever was the man 
Simpson. After his first attack, and when he seemed 
to be getting better, he said to Maurice : 

' I am very glad, Sir, that I learned to understand you 
better before this illness came on. I should have felt 
very sheepish at all you are doing for me now, if I had 
not done so.' 

Their, later, the fever came back upon him, and the 
doctor perceived that he could not recover ; Maurice was 
asked if he would tell him of what was to come. He had 
never performed such a duty, and it seemed to him more 
awful than himself to die would have seemed. But he 
said that he would do it. So he sat down by the man 
and said : 

* I have a very solemn thing to tell you, Simpson.' 
The man looked at him with his large, sunken eyes, but 

he did not speak. 

'You know what it is r 
The man nodded. 

* It is a new world, but it has the same God over it.' 
He put his hand upon the man's, and the sunken eyes 

looked awfully at him out of the sockets where death 
had already graved his deep, dark lines. 

It was no time for many words, though the darkness 
that hung over the dying soul was very great. Maurice 
learned in this terrible time, among other sad lessons, how 
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dimly known are God and Christ to many who call them- 
selves by the name of both. The thought haunted his 
teachings ever after. But now, what could he say ? He 
could but give up his lips to God, that God, peradven- 
ture, might speak through them. And it seemed to him 
that God did so speak ; that some sense of the Divine 
Fatherhood shining through the face of the Saviour crept 
into the heart of the dying man and woke up in him glim- 
merings of that filial response which, according to our 
thought of it, we call Love or Faith. In truth the change 
was of older date ; that changed behaviour to Maurice on 
the night of the meeting of the men was its first fruit. 
Death ripens, many times ; it does not often plant. 

Simpson died ; and Maurice went about among the 
sick and the dying henceforth as if he were treading 
holy ground. Some painful deaths he had to witness, 
and these shook him to the heart. More than one of his 
prayers at the bed-side of the dying haunted the memories 
of those who heard them for years. The intensity, of 
his earnestness through this terrible time rose almost to 
passion, and gave to every look and word that came from 
him a power as of inspiration. There was not in him 
the calmness of a fancied strength or certainty moving 
amongst the weakness and doubt of his fellows, but a 
passionate sympathy with their weakness and doubt 
which must have overwhelmed him, but for the support 
of an underlying and abiding faith. 

While the fever was at its worst, Maurice preached a 
sermon upon it to the men. He did not tell them that 
God had sent this fever upon them for their sins, because 
he could not know the mind of God in suffering this 
affliction to fall. But he told them that God was always 
their Father, and not less their Father when the fever 
consumed them, than when the flow of pure blood moved 
their pulses to the boundings of health. He told them 
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that the hand of God was only upon them in love, 
whether it lay with the gentle pressure of a manifest 
benediction, or fell with the startling shock of pain and 
chastisement. ' But,' he said, ' we grow so used to the 
soft benediction touch, that we forget that the kindly 
pressure is God's at all, and then it is well that the pres- 
sure should grow stronger, even though we shrink under 
the hand of the Omnipotent ; for worse than any pressure 
from that hand would be that it should touch us no 
more, or that we, grown callous to its tenderness, should 
move content in a fancied orphanhood, when the glory 
of a divine parentage illumines our lives. And if you 
should say, ** but there are some whom that hand has 
struck dead in our midst," I must answer you that per- 
chance this is the most loving pressure of all. And if it 
should seem to you strange that that which is most 
loving of all is the thing from which most of all we 
shrink, you must reflect that we have also another father, 
the Earth, who holds us firmly in his grasp, and that the 
shrinking from death which is proper to our nature, is 
not the dread of being drawn by the hand of God to the 
bosom of God, but the most natural dread of being torn 
from the hand of that earth-father who has embraced us 
through the whole of our conscious being. The pain is 
natural, and in no way unworthy ; but from the bosom of 
God we shall look back without regret, even though not 
without a kindly gratitude to that foster-father to whose 
care the Father of our spirits committed us during the 
infancy of our being. So we will not doubt that He is 
our Father because He has taken some of our brethren 
from amongst us, but rejoice rather for them that they 
lie in the bosom of God, and learn ourselves to be more 
sure of our Father's presence through that stronger 
pressure which He has suffered to fall upon our heads/ 
When the fever had reached its worst, the whole moral 
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strength of the factory had come to centre round 
Maurice. How entirely this was the case you would 
have felt if you had tried to picture the effect that would 
have followed, had he been suddenly struck down by 
the disease. It was not that he alone was strong 
amongst them all ; but because his strength was the 
highest, and his intensity the greatest, all other strength 
gathered round his, and his withdrawal would for a time, 
at least, have paralysed the hands of all. 

Edith was brave, but it was well that her work fell 
chiefly among the children. One or two delirium scenes 
that she had to witness left memories that made dark 
dreams for her, now and then, for years. The moral bene- 
fit of such an ordeal as that which Edith passed through 
is great, if it does not too deeply shock the nature. But 
there are shocks that a sensitive nature never recovers, 
and these shocks, though they may have to be borne, 
may well be warded off, where this is possible, by those 
who love us best. Most of Edith's patients prospered 
well, and the fact cheered her infinitely. She did not 
know that typhus is apt to soften its cruel face a little 
towards the young, and no one was so clumsy as to en- 
lighten her mind, at the cost of her comfort. So the time 
wore a somewhat brighter aspect to her than to most. 

Indeed almost to her alone did it wear an aspect that 
had in it any touch of brightness. Over the factory in 
general and over the town a profound gloom had 
settled. For five weeks the fever had been upon them 
and had, as yet, shown no signs of yielding. Many 
deaths had already taken place, every day fresh cases 
were occurring, numbers lay on the verge of death, and 
the heavy, poison-breeding atmosphere hung sullen over 
the stagnant river. Every face you met looked sickly, 
or weary, or anxious, or sorrowful. The very children 
were hushed in their sport, and played mournful games 
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of disease and dying and burial. Men ceased to rise in 
the morning with the hope that some sign of mending 
would show itself during the day. The nurses were worn 
out, the doctors were haggard with uninterrupted toil, the 
manager ceased to form new plans to arrest the disease, 
and Maurice went about, earnest and tender, but silent, 
and cheery no more. When he and Edith met, they 
scarcely spoke to each other beyond those few words 
that suffice for the expression of love and care and sym- 
pathy, and such things as had to be said concerning 
work to be done in this great emergency. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

It was at this time, when matters were at their worst, 
that news came to Edith that a new patient, not of the 
factory, was in need of her care — a new patient, and yet 
not a new one, for it was none other than Mr. Smedley. 
For some weeks past, she had naturally seen but little 
of the old man. Her time had been full with more 
imperative duties. Still she had found time to run in 
every now and then, and leave a smile and a loving 
word behind her. But now that the fever had attacked 
him, his rights became equal to those of all others whom 
also it had attacked, even though there had not been 
superadded the rights of earlier patient-hood. So Edith 
quickly went to him. It was the relapsing fever that 
was upon him, and this not in a severe form ; but in his 
depressed condition of mind and body, there was not 
much hope that he would be able to withstand it Even 
Edith's eyes could see that his time was near at hand. 
There was scarcely any strongly marked symptom of 
the fever about him ; but the poison had conquered that 
resisting power in his constitution which had so long 
kept him alive, and he was dying from the moment it 
struck him. But the death seemed less hard and pain- 
ful than the struggle which it was about to end had been. 
All the signs of distress in his face were softened, and, 
but that he was weakened, you would have said that he 
was less rather than more ill than before, unless you had 
understood the strange sign manual of death. 
VOL. I. T 
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Like the change in his health and his face, was the 
change in the state of his m5nd. In that, too, the strug- 
gle was over, the pain was past His great sorrow, 
whatever it might be, was at peace — the sorrow of a 
dying man rather than of one who chafed at life. It just 
seemed that he was dying — bodily pain, heart sorrow 
and all. You would not have said that he looked happy, 
but only that he looked calm. The former agony was 
stilled ; there was no anticipation of joy to come in his 
face. Edith asked him : 

* Do you feel very ill } * 
And he answered, 

* I shall have a sound sleep soon. Miss Edith.' 

* And then a happy awakening,' she said. 

* I do not know about that ; it may be.' 

' The awakening will come,' she said ; ' I hope it will 
be a happy one for us.' 

* It may be so. I do not know. I used to think I 
knew when my little girl and I were so happy to- 
gether.' 

She did not answer him ; she would not try to learn 
anything about the past that he did not offer to tell her ; 
but her face showed her heart. 

* You do not know. Miss Edith, how happy we were. 
It is very strange ; I can talk about her now. Yet I 
have been so afraid, all along, lest you should find out 
anything about her. I suppose it is the sleep coming 
on. Her mother died when she was a baby, and left her 
to me. There were only us two. I was not handy, at 
first, at being both mother and father ; but I got used to 
it, and then we managed very well, and grew to be very 
happy together. I was a journeyman then, and had to 
leave her all day while I went to my work. I did not like 
that, so I thought I would try and do something for my- 
self People were very kind, and gave me work for my little 
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girl's sake ; so I soon made a good connexion, and we 
had a nice little cottage, and my workshop was close to 
it, and she used to come and watch me work, and we 
were together a good part of the day. That was the 
time when Mr. Wentworth first came to see us. My 
little girl was very fond of him, and we both liked him 
to come to see us very much. He was a kindly young 
gentleman, and very free, and never proud to us at all. 
We never minded what we said to him, and my little 
girl was as free with him as if he had been her brother. 
I wish that she had died then.' 

The old man's calmness was gone, for he had re- 
awakened his sorrow, and had stepped back from the 
edge of the grave. But with the pain also seemed to 
come back the strength, for his voice, that Edith could 
only just catch at the first, was very clear to her now. 
But she thought that the talking was hurting him, and 
she tried to make him stop. 

'No, it will not hurt. Miss Edith,* he said, 'and I should 
like to tell you now.' 

So she gave him a little wine, and he went on : 

'I wish she had died. Miss Edith, though we were 
very happy for a long time after that She grew up the 
prettiest and the most winsome child that you could 
ever see. All the neighbours loved her, and at many of 
the places where I worked they used to tell me to bring 
her with me sometimes, that they might see her. Master 
Wentworth was so fond of her, and taught her many 
things, and brought her books to read. And I used to 
watch her face when she was reading, and how she 
moved about as she did the household work, and she 
seemed to be quite like a lady. She used to measure 
her tiny little hand against my great hand, and though 
she cleaned the house and did everything for us, it was 
always white and soft And then I thought that she 

T 2 
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ought to be a lady, and I wondered if some day Master 
Wentworth would want to have her for his wife. It was 
all my being so proud of her, you know. Miss Edith, 
that made me so foolish as that Neither of them ever 
knew that I had such a thought ; I should have been 
too much ashamed to tell them. But though she came 
to be like such a lady, it never made the least difference 
in her in anything else She never neglected the house, 
or was proud to the neighbours, and I thought that she 
seemed to love me all the more as she grew prettier and 
cleverer, and more like a lady. 

' She was as innocent as you. Miss Edith. I thought 
that nobody could ever dare to say a wrong thing to her. 
Just after Master Wentworth came to see us for the last 
time, there came a fine gentleman round about our place. 
I never could rightly make out what he came for. 
Some said he used to paint pictures, and I think he 
did ; but others said he wrote books as well ; I never 
could tell. One day he came into my workshop to have 
his spur mended, and just then my little girl came 
tripping in. I j saw he thought a deal of her, but I did 
not mind that, because I knew she was worth it, and it 
was natural. The next day he came again to have 
something done, and soon he got me to ask him into 
the cottage. Annie was very much taken with him, for 
he had a manner, and treated her like a lady, and talked 
to her about the things she had read of in books. He 
came very often, and I saw that she was always thinking 
about him, and I did not like it, for I had set my 
foolish heart upon Master Wentworth. But I could 
not tell her that, and he nearly brought me round, 
because he talked to me about my work as if he liked 
to hear, and spoke out quite plainly about his wanting 
Annie to be his wife. So I said to her, one night, 
after he was gone : 
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' " Well, my lass, you seem to have got a lover." 

* She coloured up, and I said, 

' ** What do you think of him } Do you like him, 
lassie ? " 

* " Oh, yes, father," she said. 

* " I was afraid so, lassie." 

' " Not afraid, father ? " 

' " Well, I don't altogether like him." 

* " But you must, dear father, please." 

' " Must, lassie } Well, 111 try." 

' And I did try, but presently I heard something that 
made me not try any more; but instead of trying, I said 
to him next time he came, right out before-Annie, 

' " I thought you told us that your name was Wil- 
son .? " 

' " Yes," he said. 

' " But it isn't ; it's Maxwell." 

* " Ah, I have both names ; I can explain it to you 
some day." 

' " You're very kind. Sir ; but if you will excuse me, 
as I don't like gentlemen with two names, I will take the 
liberty of showing you the door." 

' He tried to reason with me, but I would not hear him, 
and forced him out of the house. Then my little girl 
burst into tears, and said : 

* ** Father, what have you done? You have broken my 
heart." 

* I tried to show her that I had just saved her heart 
from being broken, but she would believe nothing against 
the fellow. She was sure he could have explained it all, 
if we had let him, she said. You see. Miss Edith, she 
was just as innocent as you are. / did not know much 
about the world, but I had heard of such things being 
done. I could never tell you how it killed me to see 
my bonny lass pining as she did pine. And she was so 
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meek and quiet, and never reproached me by a look, 
though I knew she thought I had done wrong. You 
understand, Miss Edith, she was as innocent as you are. 
I am sure she was not making any plans, and hiding 
them from me. I know he came upon her suddenly, 
and overpersuaded her, because she loved him so dearly. 
One morning she was gone, but she had left a letter for 
me, all written and folded like a lady's, but all covered 
with tear-spots. It broke her heart to leave me, she 
said, but she was gone away to be married. She would 
write to me as soon as ever it was over, and I should 
have the letter the next day. You do not want me to 
tell you how I felt all that day, Miss Edith. The next 
day the letter came. It was full of love to me. They 
had been privately married, she said. They were going 
for a short journey. Soon their marriage would be 
public, and then they would come to me, and I should 
see how noble her dear husband was. She would think 
of me every day, and all the day while they were away, 
for she loved me more dearly than ever. It broke her 
heart to leave me and never even say good-bye, but she 
knew I should forgive her, when I saw how happy she 
was, and what a dear husband she had. 

*I tried to hope for the best. Miss Edith, but it was 
very hard to hope at all. I could not sleep for thinking 
of my child. But I had not long to hope. In a little 
while another letter came from her. This is it. Miss 
Edith; I have worn it ever since.' 

Then he opened a bag which was fastened round his 
neck by a ribbon that she had left in her room when she 
went away, and he took from it the letter. H.e held it 
before the eyes of Edith with his shadowy hands, which 
for the time had grown so strong, and all as if in a 
dreadful dream she read. Thus the letter ran : — 
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'Dear Father, — It was all a wicked lie. I am not 
married at all. My heart is broken in another way this 
time. I have left him. He shall never find me. I will 
hide myself somewhere till I die. You will never see 
me again. Oh, my father, would that I were lying dead 
in your dear arms now. My tears are even more for 
you than for myself I can hardly sob for thinking of 
you, dearest 

' Annie.' 

Scarcely knowing what she did, Edith helped the old 
man to fold the letter up, and put it into the bag again. 
Then he once more went on : 

* I left my home : I could not stay there. Since then 
I have been wandering about from place to place, work- 
ing wherever I went, but looking for my child and for 
him. If I had met him first,. I should have killed him; 
if I had found my child first, I should have taken her to 
some place where we were not known, and I would have 
comforted her, and, after a time, we would have been 
happy once more together. But I have found neither 
my child nor him ; and now I am going to die, and he will 
die, and my child will die, or perhaps she is already dead. 
There the wicked and the unhappy rest together. Since 
my child left me, I do not know any more than that' 

So he ended, and, for a little, Edith could neither 
speak nor move. She had never heard a story of guilt 
before, nor of such unhappiness as this. She did not know 
that such things were. Her own sad longing for her 
brother during those seven years was holy; her pain for 
their lost friend was holy; even the fever with its terrors 
might be holy; she had never come in contact before 
with sorrow that was not holy. And so the crushing 
pain that wickedness can bring upon the innocent shocked 
her like the revelation of a new world of sin. Until now 
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the whole world had seemed to her the kingdom of God, 
and even the pain was but a dark manifestation pf His 
love. But it seemed that there was a kingdom of Satan 
as well, and pain that was not love. This was how it 
appeared to her for the time, and she could understand 
how his sorrow had stunned the poor old man's faith in 
the kingdom of God. 

But, also, subtly intermingled with this thought, was 
that instinctive recoil and horror at the profanation of the 
sacred places of emotion which seizes the heart of every 
true woman when first she learns that such things are. 
A lie had been called by the name of love. It was a 
dark riddle to her, for she was all unlearned in baseness. 
But darkly, through half comprehension, it shocked her 
as the sound of blaspheming words against God would 
have done. 

The exhaustion of her patient, when his story was 
ended, brought Edith back to herself. When he had 
commenced to speak, you would have thought that he 
could not go on for a minute. But as the passion of his 
pain returned upon him, strength came with it, and he 
spoke like a man inspired. Like a man inspired, that 
is, because the strength to speak seemed to come not 
from the body that death had seized, but from the passion 
that moved him. 

But the story being ended, the weakness reasserted 
itself with double emphasis, and, for a while, Edith was 
terrified lest he should die in the reaction. But the old 
tenacity of his powers reasserted itself. The fever had 
marked him for death, but it had its work yet to do. So 
presently he recovered, and lay as still as before. Then 
Edith said to him : 

' Would you like to see Mr. Wentworth ? * 

He looked pained, and said, 

' No, I do not think I could/ 
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' I should like you to. Please let him come ? ' 

' Do you wish it very much ? Then let him come.' 

Edith told her brother the sad story as well as she 
could, and then she said : 

* Mr. Wentworth is going to see him, Maurice, and he 
ought to know first ; will you tell him what I have told 
you ? ' 

So Maurice told Wentworth the story, and then the 
latter went to see his old friend. Not many words 
passed between them. It was not a situation in which 
words were possible. But before he left, Wentworth 
said : 

' I know all about it, old friend, and I am sure that 
your dear little Annie is as good a girl as ever she was. 
Try and be comforted. Leave her to us. If she is not 
gone to heaven before you, she will come after you, and 
that with none of our sending. But we will try to find 
her, for all that, and take care of her till she comes to you. 
Let me see that you believe it* 

The old man took hold of the hand which Wentworth 
put upon his, and said: 

' I know it, my boy ; God bless you.' 

It was the next day when Edith said to her brother : 

' Will you not come and speak to him, Maurice } He 
is so very sad ; and no light from the new world seems 
to come into his heart. He mtist not die so.' 

' No, Edith, he will not die so ; or even if he should, it 
is the disease of grief, and not the disease of sin, that has 
shut his eyes. The awakening will open them. But 
they will open before he dies, I think. There would not 
be much use in my seeing him, I fear ; my own heart is 
too sad and dark, just now. But I will come, if you like, 
Pussie.' 

' I should like it very much, Maurice.* 

So he went He had not much to say ; but his kind, 
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sorrowful, earnest face went to the old man's heart, and 
when he prayed with hiin, it did seem hard to believe 
that there was not some. One listening the while. The 
old man's faith had not returned when Maurice left him, 
but the visit was one of the many things that were gra- 
dually clearing away the dark cloud that hid the Holy 
of Holies from his eyes. 

* You can help him most, Edith,' Maurice said ; ' if you 
can make him once more hopeful about his child, you 
will see that his eyes will open.* 

So Edith set herself to think hopeful thoughts about 
Annie, and by words dropped here and there, she attuned 
the old man's mind to thoughts of hope. She spoke of 
Annie's loneliness, and her longing for her father, of her 
goodness, still, and of their meeting in heaven, as things 
of which there was no doubt. She spoke of Wentworth's 
finding her, and of all that would come of it, in just the 
same tone, till at last the old man's habit of despair was 
broken, and his heart was shaken with thoughts of possi- 
bilities that had not visited him for years. And one day 
he said to Edith, with a trembling voice, and unwonted 
tears in his eyes : 

* Do you really think that I shall see my little girl 
again ? ' 

And when he saw that her words were the utterance of 
a true heart answer, the tears streamed down his cheeks, 
and his faith in the great reawakening came wholly back 
to him. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Though Dr. Westbeech was Mr. Smedley's doctor, he 
had, through the cause already indicated, never met 
Edith at this house any more than at Mrs. Mason's. It 
was very strange to them both thus to be going in and 
out of the houses where each knew the other so lately to 
have been, and to be taking an interest in the same 
people, and yet never to see each other. Strange it was ; 
that it was painful, need not be said. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that the fact that the other came there deepened 
the interest of each in the houses and their occupants, 
and added pleasure, even though it were painful pleasure, 
to the kindly duties of each. 

But now Mr. Smedley sank rapidly, and the end came 
to be very near. On the morning of the last day of his 
life, he said to Chriss, though his voice had become 
almost too faint to be heard : 

' When will it be ? ' 

' Soon/ Chriss answered, without reserve. 

'When?' 

* Perhaps to-day, or to-night' 

Since his fresh illness, Chriss had come to see him 
twice a day — ^in the morning, at the b^inning of his 
rounds, and the last thing at night, sometimes even as 
late as midnight. It was a great habit of his to make 
evening visits to those patients to whom the doctor's 
cheering was more important than the doctor's medicine. 
He had learned that it gave them better nights. 
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Later in the day, when Edith came in, the old man 
said to her : 

' Will you stop with me to-night ? It will be the 
last' 

Edith saw by his face how much he wished it, so she 
had no power even to hesitate, though it flashed upon 
her in a moment what it would mean. She promised 
the old man to watch by him through the night 

About ten o'clock she went to him, and the woman of 
the house, who had always been very good to the old 
man, felt herself free to go to other duties, for a time, 
while Edith watched, though she also would not sleep that 
night If anything happened, Edith was to call her by a 
bell. 

Edith sat down by the side of the old man, moistening 
his forehead from time to time, or wetting his parched 
lips with some cooling drink. He lay on his back, his 
head turned sideways on the pillow, and his eyes fixed 
upon her face. If she spoke to him he understood her ; 
but when she was silent, his mind wandered a little, and 
she caught from his lips broken murmurs about his old 
life when Annie was a child. As his eyes rested upon 
her face, he again and again whispered his child's name, 
and Edith thought that she was even a greater comfort 
to him when his mind blurred the past and the present, 
than when the sadder present was truly before him. The 
sunken, saddened face moved her to tears, and she put 
her hand upon the old man's in the yearning of her ten- 
derness, and his closed upon hers and held it there. 

So they were when Chriss came in. She felt sure that 
he would come that night, though no one had told her 
his habit He knew that he should find her by the bed- 
side, though no one had told him. The certainty of 
finding her had delayed his coming, and made him enter 
the room with a beating heart He did not speak • he 
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could not have spoken. Edith could not rise, for the old 
man kept her hand. She looked up for a moment at him 
through the tears that were still moist in her eyes, and 
gave him the hand that the old man did not hold. He 
looked at the dying face, and saw that the end was very 
near. He went and sat down at the other side of the 
bed. The window was open, the stars shone in upon 
them, and the lifeless murmur of the fever river fell upon 
their ears. The woman of the house came into the room 
once or twice, but she did not speak, and went away again 
to her duties. The old man did not move, but lay with 
his eyes upon Edith's face, and her hand in his, speak- 
ing broken sentences of his child and her sweetness and 
their love. For two hours Chriss and Edith sat opposite 
each other, while the dying lay between them and 
murmured broken words of broken love, and they did 
not speak, and their eyes never met. And then at the 
end of those two hours the old man, suddenly drawing 
his hand from Edith's, rose up in the bed, and looking 
eagerly forward, cried aloud, 

* Annie, my darling; safe, after all, thank God!' and 
fell back dead. 

Their hearts stood still, and they watched the face of 
the dead as the eager look faded from it. Then Chriss 
rose, and coming round to the side of the bed where 
Edith was, said : 

' You must go down-stairs, now.* 

She gave him her hand again, and he held it with both 
his for a moment, while their eyes looked full into each 
other's with the sincerity of love and death. So they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

When Edith went home in the morning, and met her 
brother, who also had been out the greater part of the 
night, she told him that she had seen Chriss, and just 
how it had been; but the deep significance and solemnity 
that seemed to underlie their meeting she did not tell him, 
because neither could it have been told, nor could she 
have told it. He did not answer her, but she saw that he 
was deeply moved by their having met, and met so. 

The effect, upon Edith, of the meeting, coming after 
all that she had lately passed through, it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate. Since Maurice brought her from 
the home where for seven years she had waited for him, 
how much had passed over her, and how deeply it had 
changed her ? Thus it seemed to her, though tiie change 
was both greater and less than she could know. Then 
she was a parasite, living by the sustentation of her 
brother's love, yielding up as fruit a rich harvest of love 
for him, thinking his thoughts, hoping his hopes, living in 
his life. Was her brother less to her, or her love for him 
less ? By no means. But co-ordinate with her life in him, 
another life had been developed, and she had been forced 
to see things with her own eyes, to feel her own feelings, 
hope her own hopes, bear her own burden, and live he* 
own life. This surprised and confused her, and filled her 
with pain. She had thought to live always by her bro- 
ther's side, and to have the strength of his arm alwaj^ 
surrounding her. To be forced to stand alone, to be her- 
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self, as well as part of him, felt very desolate and terrible, 
at first But this had happened to her. While Chrfss 
had been with them, except on that one evening when 
she had been so surprised and pained at herself, her affec- 
tion for him had seemed to be part of her love for her 
brother, and had left her close to her brother's side as be- 
fore. But when the separation came this began to change. 
Though she knew that her brother sorrowed too, yet she 
had in some sort to sorrow alone. Moreover, dimly, for 
she was a child in heart, she began to understand that her 
sorrow for Chriss was of that sort that can only stand 
alone. She loved Chriss, as her brother loved him, as 
their dear friend. But her love was different, too ; and 
gave a solitariness to her grief that she did not know how 
to interpret Then had come the fever with its terrible 
revelations of human sorrows, its awfulness, and its calls 
upon her self-reliance. That Maurice also had been so 
full of thought and care, had compelled her to think alone 
and to act in large measure upon her own responsibility. 
Then, later, and more startling than all, was that revelation 
of a kingdom of Satan and its loveless pain which had 
looked darkly through the old man's story. It had 
revealed to her this double world of good and evil as she 
had never known it before. Then had come the solemn 
night by the old man's death-bed, and, by the side of the 
dead, her betrothal to Chriss. Her betrothal, for to her it 
seemed nothing less. She did not think that Chriss hoped 
to make her his wife, or wanted to do so. She did not 
think that she herself hoped or wanted to be his wife. 
This was not the form of her thought at all. She did not 
think that she would see him on the morrow, or on any fol- 
lowing day, the more for what had passed ; she knew that 
she would not so see him. It might be that she would 
never see him any more. But that made no change. What 
seemed to her to be true was just that there, by the side 
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of the dead, Chriss had held her hand, and his face had 
said that she was very dear to him, the dearest, his heart's 
mate for life, and that her own heart had answered the 
same thing whether or not her face had shown it. She 
hoped that her face had shown it. If words had been 
possible then, she would have said it without hesitation 
or reserve, had such saying been required of her. She 
was not capable of such immodesty as to desire to hide 
from him who loved her that she loved him no less. 
She would have said, ' I love you,' and then she would 
have bidden him good-bye for life, had that been required 
of her. 

Edith felt that she was betrothed. This was the crown 
of the changes that had befallen her. She knew that it 
was a crown of thorns no less than a crown of glory. 
But she would not have had herself uncrowned for the 
world, though she saw no hope but that she must be a 
desolate queen for life. That she should ever become 
wife to Chriss did not enter her mind as a thing either 
probable or improbable. 

The transforming power of this heart-betrothal was 
made still greater by the fact that it could not be told 
to Maurice. It was manifestly not a thing that could be 
told. But even had the impossibility, through its own 
nature, been less, still Edith could not have told him, for 
it would have seemed like offering some argument for 
the reversing of that conduct, which, however incompre- 
hensible it was to her, she knew could only have come 
out of her brother's or his friend's sense of right or 
imperative necessity. But because she could not tell it, 
therefore it the more tended to develop that second 
self-supporting life which had grown up by the side of 
her older parasitic life upon her brother. But upon this 
old life there passed no touch of change. She had 
another great love, yet she loved him no less ; she had 
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been forced into self-reliance, yet her reliance upon him 
was not less entire. Quite by itself, and altogether 
ideal, was her brother's place in her heart, none the less 
that a new sanctity was enshrined by its side. 

The effect of this interview with Edith was not less 
marked upon the mind of Chriss than upon her mind. 
To him also it was of the fullest significance ; to him 
also it meant a heart-betrothal. But no more than 
Edith did he imagine that their outer relations would be 
changed by it Yet it sanctified his life like the memory 
of a lost dear one, making him sadder and happier, 
humbler, yet more hopeful that the grace which had 
brought to him this ennobling would also aid him in his 
fefforts to become less unworthy of it. And meantime 
he went about the world with that tender and most 
worshipful love always in his heart, and the people felt 
but understood not the exaltation and the humility of his 
soul. 

It was after Mr. Smedley's death that Wentworth 
came to talk to Edith about the promise that he had 
given to the old man. 

* It is very strange,* he said ; * I should think she is 
dead ; I can scarcely imagine her remaining silent to her 
father so long, if she were alive.' 

* It is strange. But I think she might,' Edith said. 

* But she was such a warm-hearted, affectionate child.' 
' Oh, yes.' 

* In any case, my work is the same. I have to trace 
her, if I can, to her grave or to her present home.' 

' I hope you will be able, so very much ; I should 
feel that we had not fulfilled our promise to her father 
if we did not find her or her grave.' 

' I will try my best, Edith.' 

' I know you will.' 

'But I think I will not start just directly. It is not 

VOL. I. U 
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likely that the time will make any difference. I should 
be glad to see a break in your present trouble before I 
leave you/ 

* It would be nice. You are a great help to us.' 

' Am I ? I don't know how. I wish it would end 
Maurice has had enough of it, and you too, Edith.' 

* I ? Oh, Vm all right. But Maurice begins to look 
very worn, I see.* 

*The marvel to me is that he is not dead. I never 
saw a man work so. But you are not all right, Edith,' 

*Yes. I am quite well — a little sad, naturally, as 
who would not be, with so much sadness around ? — but 
quite well in health.* 

' Maurice was very brave to let you go through it alL' 

'Yes, dear fellow; he has been very anxious about me.' 

* We have all been anxious about you, Edith.' 

* Yes, you are all very good to me. If God lets us see 
our people well and happy once more, there will be 
much in this time to look back upon with thankfulness, 
sad as it is now.' 

* I shall be very thankful to rejoice with you. You 
must let me.' 

* Surely we shall let you rejoice with us. It will be a 
great comfort to rejoice together.' And then her 
thoughts turned to one who would not rejoice with them 
in outward seeming, however he might do so in heart 
What would the comfort have been if he could have 
joined their visible assembly of rejoicers ? 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

But the rejoicings were for not yet. It was only after 
the death of Mr. S medley that the violence of the fever 
abated. First the number of new cases began to dimi- 
nish. Then there came a change of weather, bringing 
heavy rain, followed by wind and a lower temperature. 
This helped on the improvement, and before long the new 
cases became few in number. Then men's hopes began 
to revive, and this helped on the improvement. There 
were no more deaths, and not many more nights of 
anxious watching. The nurses' duties grew lighter, the 
volunteer band began to break up, and Edith had not 
much to do. Maurice made her take long nights of rest, 
and she soon recovered her strength. Maurice's work 
also lightened, but he did not recover as Edith did. 
Indeed, as the pressure was removed from him, he grew 
worse rather than better. He looked pale and languid 
and ill. His walk lost its usual spring, and he sat down 
when at other times he would have stood. He was sleepy 
in the day, but had only broken sleep at night. He had 
no appetite, and once or twice was so giddy that he 
would have fallen had not Edith saved him. There was 
an altered expression on his face that distressed Edith 
exceedingly, and he was listless, abstracted, and appre- 
hensive in a way that made him quite unlike his usual 
self. All these things pained Edith very much, though 
she did not understand their full meaning. But when 

U2 
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she told Wcntworth of them, he understood, and went 
at once to Maurice. 

* You must lay up.* , 

* I lay up > What for >' 

* Because you are going to be ill.' 

* Nonsense. I am not going to be ill. I'm a little 
knocked up, perhaps, but that's nothing. That will 
come right. I can't be ill ; there's a great deal to do yet' 

* Possibly ; but that's not a perfect security, unhappily. 
You must give yourself one day's rest, at all events.* 

* Nonsense, Wentworth ; what a bother you are ! Do I 
look like a man going to be ill ? * 

* Yes, you do.* 

* Well, I can't be, then ; because I can't afford the 
time.' 

However, Wentworth stood to his point, and insisted 
upon the one day, and that the one day should be the 
morrow, Maurice yielded, under protest, the victim of 
the fussiness of friendship, as he said. 

The one day being over, there was no question 
whether he should lay up for a second, for the fever was 
unmistakeably upon him. He had taken it, not at any 
one time, but at many times. Spending, as he had done, 
so many hours in a fever atmosphere, his frame had been 
gradually impregnated with the poison, and now the dose 
was strong enough to do its work. 

The doctor had to be sent for. How g^at \«rould the 
comfort have been could the doctor have been Chriss! 
It was the factor}- doctor who came, — a Mr. Sumner. 
He said that he had feared what was coming, for some 
days, from Maurice's appearance, and it turned out that 
he had warned him more than once. He gave no opinion 
upon the pa^bable course of the attack ; it was impos- 
sible at that early stage, he said. It could not at present 
bo called either slight or sex-ere, and he did not know 
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how much toughness Maurice had in him. So they 
had to wait and hope. 

As soon as the news of Maurice's illness was known 
in the factory, the fruits of the past few weeks began to 
show themselves. Hitherto the thoughts of every one 
had been too intent upon the fever and its victims for 
even gratitude to be very vivid as a general sentiment. 
This was simply natural. But now, when the abatement 
of the fever had left their thoughts comparatively free, 
the illness of the man to whom their thanks were speci- 
ally due challenged their attention^ and brought to the 
birth their mature but unborn gratitude. Of a sudden, 
the heart of the factory woke up, and the whole body of 
men, women, and children were stirred, in a greater or 
less degree, at the news that he who, for weeks past, 
had lived but in their service, and felt but with their 
sorrows, was struck down by the common enemy and 
threatened by the common danger. 

The feeling of the factory found expression in various 
ways. All who were in any way connected with the 
house had to answer frequent questions as to the state 
of the patient, and the least shy among the people called 
at the door to make enquiries or to ask to be employed 
in his service if anything could be found for them to do. 
It was almost a pity at that time that the \Yants of the 
household were so few and so simple. The illness of 
Maurice was talked of as a public event, differing only 
from public events in that it excited much deeper feeling 
than those do. Some of the men had gardens, and these 
felt happy in having something that it would not seem 
out of place to offer. On the whole, there was little done, 
because there was little to be done ; but there was motive 
power enough in the general heart to have accomplished 
great results. Some of the wives of the men were able 
to render tangible service, by, one or another, being 
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constantly in the house to aid in the incidentals of 
nursing. 

Of nursing proper little was done except by Edith. 
Had she had her way, that little would have been none. 
But the doctor and Wentworth together compelled her 
to take some rest and delegate her work for a little to 
others. The ' others * were, at first, the wives just men- 
tioned, and Wentworth, He insisted on doing his part, 
and he did it well. A man who could not nurse the 
sick, he said, was worth nothing. Both he and Edith 
were very glad that he had not set off upon his search. 
He was a very great help indeed to Edith. He was so 
tender, and yet so strong — so full of feeling, yet so able 
to calm feeling in others — that he was just the man to be 
a support in such a trouble as this. Such a man as 
Chriss would, in a case where his own feelings were so 
much concerned, have deepened your sense of the 
gravity of the situation, however much his affection and 
sympathy might have comforted you in it. Wentworth's 
sometimes playful manner lightened without making 
light of the sorrow he moved amongst. In some deep 
and abiding heart-sorrow, he neither could nor would 
have tried to help you in this way ; but where the 
sorrow was, so to say, poised on an event yet contingent, 
this cheery manner of regarding the event was a 
real help. 

During this illness of her brother, the new strength 
that had come into Edith made itself abundantly mani- 
fest. Wentworth wondered at her, as he watched her, 
and thought that he had not half understood her before. 
As she moved about, there was, showing through the 
sadness and the anxiety, a quiet look of inner strength 
upon her face, that did not seem to him discordant with 
the capacities of her character, but did seem to belong 
to a stage that he thought her character had not reached 
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as yet. He could not know of the recent growth of that 
character, ancl so he was both wrong and right. 

And of that new strength Edith had need enough, for 
the burden of pain that she had to bear would have been 
otherwise beyond her power. All her strength seemed 
to be now concentrated upon the effort not to think, 
except, indeed, about the duties of the moment. Now 
and then, spite of her efforts, the full meaning of the 
danger that was hanging over her would flash itself across 
her mind. Maurice might die. In that thought she 
reached the summit of terror. Beyond that terror her 
thoughts never went, for as soon as they reached that 
summit, by a strong effort of the will she would plunge 
again into oblivion. But she moved about haunted by 
the fear that walked behind her, and like a child in dark- 
ness, dared not to turn her head, lest the awful presence 
should flash upon her sight. 

Yet none the less the strength was in her heart, making 
her brave and skilful, and surprising Wentworth with 
manifestations of character which were before unknown 
to him. 

The fever did not run its course severely with Maurice ; 
only, partly through his previous exhaustion, he was very 
weak. During the second stage he never spoke unless 
he was first addressed, and then scarcely at all, and, 
oftentimes, but half consciously. Sometimes his mind 
wandered a little. There was no severe delirium, but a 
quiet wandering of the mind, giving rise to talk that for 
the most part could not be understood. The doctor was 
hopeful of him ; with average strength he must certainly 
pull through, he said. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

In the midst of her cares and duties, Edith had for- 
gotten to let Mrs. Aylsham know of Maurice's illness. 
But about a week after he was laid by, the latter 
indirectly learned the fact. She immediately prepared 
to come to them, and Edith was very much surprised 
one evening at being called down stairs to receive her. 

' Why, Edith,* she said, * how could you be so unkind 
as not to let me know that Maurice was ill ? ' 

* I forgot ! ' said Edith. 
' Forgot, did you } ' 

* Yes, I did indeed ; I have not touched a pen, nor 
thought about anything but him, since he was taken.' 

* I am very much hurt, Edith ; but we will not talk 
about that now. How is he ? ' 

* The doctor says he is going on pretty well ; but he 
is very ill' 

* Who is the doctor ? * 

* Mr. Sumner, the factory doctor.' 

* That's right. He's clever, I believe. And now, 
Edith, that I have come, you must let me help you to 
nurse him, though you did not send for me.' 

* Thank you. But I do not want any help. I could 
do it all myself, only they won't let me. So Mr. 
Wentworth and some of the wives of the men help rne.* 

* But I have more right than they have, Edith. You 
know I have been your friend for a great many years. 
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Do you think I would have come into a fever-town for 
anybody but Maurice ? I think that I have the next 
right to yours.' 

'I did not mean anything different from that. I 
only meant that there were plenty to do the work, and 
that, therefore, you need not be distressed and fatigued. 
If you like to help me, I shall be very grateful.' 

So it was arranged that Mrs. Aylsham should help 
in the nursing, and then she asked to be taken in to 
see Maurice. She was startled and shocked when she 
saw him, for she had not realized how ill he was, and 
she shrunk, always, from the sight of physical pain, or 
emaciation, or deformity. These things jarred and 
revolted her so, that she forgot to be pitiful. She was 
pitiful towards Maurice, but she almost regretted that 
she had undertaken to nurse him. However, this feel- 
ing in part wore off, and every other feeling in her mind 
impelled her to nurse him as much as she could. He 
was, in one sort, her dearest, whatever ' her dearest ' 
might mean. He was the only one for whom she 
would be willing at all to forego the instincts of her 
own personality. The nearest approach to self-abnega- 
tion of which she was capable, she would make on his 
behalf. What was in her to do, she would do to win him. 
Perhaps this might be a way. Perhaps he would be 
touched by what he must feel to be a great thing for 
her to do. He who was hard to no one else, was very 
hard to her, she thought ; perhaps if she nursed him 
when he was near to death it would soften him. So 
she would nurse him. 

Mrs. Aylsham proved to be in many respects a 
good nurse. Her own keen physical sensibility made 
her able to understand all that might disturb the sick, 
when once she had been moved to forget herself in the 
care of some one else. Edith's step was not more noise- 
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less than hers, nor her touch lighter; and if her voice 
was not so tender as Edith's or Wentworth*s, the dif- 
ference was not great to Maurice as he now was. For 
this fever adds, to its many cruelties, this last, that it 
blunts the sense to the tones of tenderness. 

As the second week moved on, Maurice's wanderings 
grew rather more marked ; there was more excitement 
in his manner, his voice was louder and his words more 
distinct Even so, there was no raving, but you could 
tell the movements of his mind as you listened to his 
words. He talked about the fever among his people, 
about the death-scenes he had witnessed, about his work 
in the factory, about Petworth, but most of all about 
Chriss. At first the talk about Chriss all dwelt upon 
the first times of their friendship, and Edith had tg 
listen for hours, sometimes, to tenderer expressions of 
affection for the man than had ever passed her brother's 
conscious lips. She understood better than she had ever 
understood before, not how true, but how deep the friend- 
ship had been. It broke her heart, almost, to hear it ; 
for she thought how different her brother s life and her 
own would be could that dear friend be visibly theirs 
again. But, presently, Maurice's talk moved on to later 
times, as if his mind were traversing again the history 
of the broken friendship. And then his talk began to 
glance at their parting, and Edith feared lest she should 
learn from her brother's unconscious words that which 
deliberately and with great pain he had kept from her. 

It was one afternoon, when she happened to be in the 
room with Wentworth, that Maurice's words began to 
grow most explicit. It was clear that he had been dis- 
appointed in his friend, and that so they had parted. 
What should she do } He would say more. She saw 
an uneasy look on Wentworth's face, and this in a way 
encouraged her. She made no excuse, but just left the 
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room. Wentworth understood her, and held her not 
less dear for the act. 

A few minutes after, Mrs. Aylshatn entered, while 
Maurice's mind was still revolving the same sad story. 
Wentworth knew that Maurice had not told to her what 
he had kept from his sister, and wondered if the same 
instinct of honour would move this woman as had moved 
the other. It did not. This was a form of honour that 
Mrs. Aylsham did not understand. She caught in a 
moment the drift of Maurice's talk. It would be much 
to her to learn what this talk might tell her — much to 
her for the sake of her interest in Maurice and in Edith, 
and for the sake of her deep dislike of Chriss. The 
thought of dishonour never occurred to her. Mrs. Ayl- 
sham would not hav.e read an open letter, nor have 
listened at a door. But wandering talk was an incident 
of fever. The hearing of wandering talk was an in- 
cident of nursing. It happened. There was no act in 
the matter. There was no room for honour or dis- 
honour. So she listened. 

Wentworth saw that she meant to learn what she 
could. But it was his mind that she should not learn 
anything. So he said : — 

* Poor Maurice ! Fever unlooses the silence of a wise 
tongue sadly. We had better go, I think.' 

* He must not be left' 

' We will send some one.' 
' Surely there is no need !' 

* I think there is great need. Madam,' he said, angrily. 
But Maurice was saying, 

' I am so sorry, Chriss. I didn't think you would have 
told me a lie. I catit ever speak to you again.' 

Then Mrs. Aylsham left the room with Wentworth. 
She might as well have stayed. 

So, she thought, their fine friend was a liar. This 
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was it She was right, then. She had never liked the 
man. Well, that settled much. There was an end to 
his friendship with Maurice and Edith. Maurice might 
tolerate many things; he would never tolerate a liar. 
Was she sorry ? Sorry for the end of the friendship, 
she certainly was not. Was she sorry that Chriss had 
sinned ? Well, are }^ou sorry when any one whom you 
unreasoningly dislike, affords by his conduct a justifying 
reason for your dislike ? Perhaps you are ; only if you 
are, then you are a person of considerable elevation of 
character, and love goodness better than you love your- 
self But Mrs. Aylsham was not quite of this order. 
She loved goodness, in a way. She fully appreciated 
the beauty of truth. She heartily despised a liar. But 
then she loved herself She not simply loved herself in 
the sense of liking to make herself comfortable ; but she 
stood off from her personality, and seeing it, loved it. 
Her personality had been opposed to Chriss, and though 
she did not distinctly tell herself that she had rather 
Chriss should have sinned than that she should have been 
proved to be wrong, yet the dominant thought in her 
mind was not that t/iis man or a man had sinned, but 
that her instinctive dislike of him had been justified. 

But Wentworth had said to her *I think there is 
great need. Madam,' in a tone that startled her. She 
had never been spoken to in that manner before. She 
must understand what he meant. She asked him, as 
soon as they had left the room, 

* Why did you speak to me in that manner ? ' 
Wentworth was surprised in his turn. He had not 

intended to refer to the matter, but he thought he would 
never forget it. But Mrs. Aylsham seemed to have no 
objection to recur to the subject, so he said, coldly, 

* Surely you know ? ' 

* No, I do not know/ 
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' You surprise me. Do you not know why I wished 
to leave Maurice's room ? ' 

* I can conjecture.' 
' Well ? ' 

* Your wishing it was no reason for my wishing it' 

' No ; but the reason for my wishing it was a reason 
for your also wishing it.' 

' Perhaps ; if your reason were a good one.' 

* My reason was a very simple one. Maurice's talk 
was betraying that which he did not wish you to know.' 

* But which you know ? ' 

* Yes ; but not by his telling.' 
This gave Mrs. Aylsham pause. 

* I did not know that,' she said. And then, ' But I 
did not wish to know for any ill use to him, but partly 
because I love him.' 

* He did not wish you to know. Your love to him 
ought to have made you honourable to him.' 

* Honourable ! There was no honour in the matter. 
He based nothing upon my honour. If he had left a 
lettter open where my eye might see it, that would have 
been a tacit appeal to my honour ; if he had talked with 
his door open where I might be passing, that would 
have been a tacit appeal to my honour. But here was 
something which he simply refused to tell me. This left 
my honour quite free. I am bound by my love for him 
to endeavour to know nothing that it might injure him 
for me to know, but by my honour I am left quite free 
to know what I please and can in this matter, and I 
chose to know. Do not you see ? ' 

* I see. Of course I do not agree with you. We 
should not agree if we talked for a month.* 

'Well, I am sorry,* Mrs. Aylsham said, with her 
mental shrug of the shoulders. Inwardly she said, ' so 
much the worse for you. / can't give you a clear per- 
ception/ 
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Mrs. Aylsham's contempt for Wentworth's obtuseness 
in this matter made it easy for her to forgive him. Dead 
perceptions and a dull intellect are held to form a skin of 
tolerable thickness, but he who would be truly pachy- 
dermatous, let him arm himself with a coat of invulner- 
able egotism. 

Wentworth less easily forgave Mrs. Aylsham. There 
was no reason why he should feel any personal annoy- 
ance, and he felt none. But he was never the same to 
her again. He did not break with her; he was not 
given to breaking with people, but rather held inter- 
course with them at the level of their own choosing. Only, 
those who knew him well did not find it difficult to dis- 
cover that he was very well aware at what level the 
intercourse was being held, and sometimes the people 
themselves would be startled when, more openly than 
usual, he accepted them at their own valuation. 

Meantime many other people beside these two were 
thinking about Maurice. The factory people never 
flagged in their attention to him. Mr. Buchanan called 
frequently, and sent him wine or any other more, ex- 
pensive thing that the doctor said would be good for him. 
The doctor was kind and constant in his attendance, and 
the women who came to help Edith were as good to her 
as it was possible for them to be. 

Edith's servant told her that twice every day a man 
whom she did not know, and who did not say from 
whom he came, called to ask how Mr. Pascal was, and 
very often he left at the door flowers, or grapes, or some 
other choice fruit, though still without a message. The 
flowers placed about her brother's room often softened 
and cheered Edith when most she wanted it, and the 
fruit served to moisten Maurice's lips many times when 
water would have been unpalatable to him, and when 
any other drink would have been injurious. Edith never 
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pretended to herself that she did not know from whom 
these comforts came, and who shall say how much 
dearer they were to her for her knowledge ? Flowers and 
fruits, too, were just what her unseen friend should send 
her, for herself and him who was dear to them both. 
Nothing that came from the hand of man would have 
been at all the same. These were the gifts of that great 
Unseen Friend whose love is hinted by His gifts, but 
fully known by faith reaching out through the dimness 
of time and space. That other unseen love her faith 
also could grasp, but the tangible hints were dear, none 
the less. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

The second week of Maurice's illness was over, and the 
delirium stage had passed away. His first thought was 
of the factory and the fever among his people. Edith 
was able to cheer him with the news that all was going 
on well. His own had been the last attack. All who 
were still ill were farther on the road to recovery than 
he was. This satisfied and calmed him very much. 
It made him able to wait to get well. The getting 
well was, in truth, a rather slow process, for he was 
very weak. But that he did advance Edith felt sure. 
As he grew stronger, she suffered herself to talk with 
him. They had very much to say, for they had had 
no time for leisurely talk since the fever broke out 
in the place. Bit by bit they told each other much 
that had passed, and their talk gave a reality to that 
which, closed by his illness, had come to seem like a 
weird and dreadful dream to them. As they talked, 
the time they had passed through came to seem not 
less solemn, but less a time of unredeemed terror and 
pain, for it was full of touches of hope and moral 
beauty and manifest Fatherhood of the God of the 
spirits of men. 

Once Maurice said to Edith, 

* My mind wandered, sometimes, didn't it ? ' 

* Yes ; a little.' 
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' What did I say ? ' he asked, a little anxiously. 

* It IS all right, dear,' she said. 

He was quite satisfied ; but he thought that he would 
like to know how it came to be all right. Accordingly, 
he asked Wentworth, a little after, if he knew exactly what 
Ed**h meant. Wentworth did know, and told him, but 
he did not feel called upon to tell him what had after- 
wards happened with Mrs. Aylsham. 

Maurice was touched by Mrs. Aylsham's coming to 
help nurse him, and thanked her in some warm words 
which made her very glad. Wentworth he did not thank 
at all. To Edith he said, 

*We have found out one more way of loving each 
other, Pussie.' 

* Yes,' she said : ' if only they would have let me 
nurse you all by myself, I should have been almost 
happy.' 

* I am very glad they did not, Pussie.' 

As Maurice became able to move about, it was agreed 
on all hands that he would recover much more quickly 
if he had a change of air. So it was arranged that 
Edith and he should go away for a few days, while Mrs. 
Aylsham took care of their house for them, and Went- 
worth set off upon his too long delayed search. This 
arrangement was carried out They were away for a 
fortnight, and by the end of that time Maurice declared 
himself fit to resume his duties, and came back in time 
for the services of the Sunday. 

It was arranged that Maurice should not do much the 
first Sunday after his return. The clergyman who had 
been filling his place during his illness and his absence 
took the Morning Prayers, and also the Evening Service, 
leaving to Maurice only the Communion Service. It 
was known throughout the factory, and pretty well 
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throughout the town, that he had returned, and the 
church was crowded to overflowing. There were not a 
dozen men of the factory who were not present, and the 
wives and children came in large numbers. The visitors' 
portion was almost equally crowded. Everywhere the 
sittings were over-full, and the aisles had no empty 
spaces. 

Maurice sat with Edith, among the congregation, 
during morning prayers, and many of the people who 
could not see him were disappointed, thinking that he 
had not come. It was no affectation of singularity 
that made him do so, but just the feeling that to sit idle 
in the public gaze for nearly an hour would not, in 
his then state, be a very good preparation for his after 
duties. 

When, the time being come, he took his place in the 
Communion, and began to say ' Our Father which art in 
Heaven,' numbers of the people caught their breath, as 
the voice brought back to them the terrible time they 
had just passed through, and all his goodness to them in- 
that terrible time. Men to whom he had been as a 
brother, women and children to whom he had been as a 
father, were there in scores. They could never forget 
that voice and its tenderness — never separate it from the 
solemnity of the time in which it first became dear to 
them. 

And Maurice's appearance helped to deepen the im- 
pression that his voice produced. The fever was gone, 
and he was, in a sense, well ; but not only was he weak 
still from his illness, as it was natural that he should be, 
but also that shadowiness of appearance which had cha- 
racterized him as a child had returned upon him. Had 
you been a stranger to him, he would have struck you, 
not as a man who was out of health, but as one whom a 
touch might kill. This, of course, added to his power 
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Over the hearts of his people, both because it was the 
memento of what he had borne for their sakes, and 
because of the spirituality which it gave to his appear- 
ance. 

His address, which was very short, was upon their re- 
cent affliction, and their deliverance from it. He spoke 
of the fever in its physical aspects and its spiritual 
aspects. He showed them what lessons of attention to 
the conditions of physical health it might teach them, 
and that so it might leave behind it a large balance of 
even physical gain in the long run. He showed them 
that its great spiritual use was to draw them nearer to 
God and to each other. If God had become more real 
to them, and His love a more tangible fact ; if they had 
come to know each other better, and to hold each other 
in a truer and closer affection ; then, whatever loss the 
fever had brought them, it had, notwithstanding, been 
the minister of great gain. He did not doubt, he said, 
that the fever had borne these fruits, and so he could not 
but thank God for it from the depths of his heart. ' And 
if these should seem hard words,' he said, ' to those from 
whom the fever has taken their dearest, I can say truly 
to them that though she who is dearest to me had been 
taken from my side, I would try to say the same words. 
Those things for which we most should thank God are 
nearly always the fullest of pain. Those dear to you are 
gone to their Father : though it breaks your heart, you 
must own it good. You have learned to love them with a 
deeper love, and your heightened power of loving reaches 
out to all your brethren. This also must be good, and 
good for ever. Though the good is nearly all pain at 
present, consider that the end is not yet The fruition is 
to come. When love is ripe, it shall be all sweetness. 
The pain shall pass away ; the good abides for ever. If 
you ** believe in the resurrection of the dead, and 
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the life of the world to come," then for the bitterest 
loss, if it have brought a deeper power of loving, which 
is a fuller capacity for immortality, you must thank 
God; 

Maurice could not have said these words to his sor- 
rowing people, had he himself passed scatheless through 
the fire. But because he had taken his life in his hand 
and had gone in among the plague, still more because 
he had sent his dearest, also, through the fire, and be- 
cause in his form and face he now bore the marks of the 
grip of death, therefore he could say these words, and no 
heart turned away from them as from words spoken 
down to the sorrowing from serene heights of safety and 
peace. 

All who took part that day in 'the communion of 
the body of Christ * felt the awe of a sacred presence 
upon their hearts, and remembered it, with, it may be, 
two or three other events of their lives, to their death- 
days. 

When, the service being over, Maurice and Edith, with 
hearts too full for words, went out of the door of the 
chapel to go to their home, they found the whole street 
full of the men and women and children, their people of 
the factory. All these had waited for them, and as they 
came out of the door, the men took off their hats, and 
stood with their heads uncovered while they passed 
through their midst. When Maurice and Edith first saw 
their people, their impulse was to step back into the 
chapel, for they were altogether confused by their sur- 
prise ; but, recovering in a moment, they went out, and 
after Maurice had met the eyes of the foremost with a 
look full of gratitude and abashment, they walked on 
with their eyes to the ground, Edith, the while, un- 
able to restrain her tears, while the people stood still 
and silent till the man and woman they loved had 
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passed right through their midst. The two reached 
their home ; and Maurice, who had been awed by the 
significance of his work when his place was yet to win, 
trembled before God at the awfulness of his responsi- 
bility now that this multitude of hearts had been given 
into his hands. 
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